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THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS TOWARD SOCIAL SECURITY 


ArTHUR J. ALTMEYER* 


Government action to assure a basic minimum 
of security for the American citizen and his 
family—a movement which entered upon a new 
and national phase with the passage of the Social 
Security Act on August 14, 1935—is a continuing 
and constantly process. From this 
long-range point of view, we have in these first 3 
years laid merely the foundation of a structure 
which will develop and change as time goes on, 
and probably in directions which none of us can 
now foresee. 

From another angle, however, looking back to 
1935 with our present perspectives, we are pre- 
sented with a truly astonishing picture of growth 
and development. In 3 years—a negligible frac- 
tion of time in social and economic history—we 
have established and are operating Nation-wide 
old-age insurance, Nation-wide unemployment 
insurance, and Nation-wide public-assistance, 
public-health, and welfare programs. The record 
of what has already been accomplished covers 
every State and Territory in the Nation and proba- 
bly affects directly or indirectly almost all the 
families of the American people. 





evolving 


In the less than 2 years since the old-age in- 


surance provisions of the act were put into oper- 
ation, we have established a smoothly working 
machine for the payment of benefits to nearly 
every man and woman in the country employed in 
commerce and industry. At the present time 
some 40 million workers—a number approximat- 
ing 80 percent of all the gainful workers in the 
country—have applied for old-age insurance ac- 
counts, and new accounts are being set up at the 
rate of about 450,000 a month. The earnings of 
workers, as reported by their employers, are being 
entered on these accounts and lump-sum pay- 
ments have already been made to thousands of 
covered workers who have reached age 65 and to 
relatives or the estates of those who have died. 


ED 
*Chairman, Social Security Board 


The job of establishing these millions of wage 
accounts for the Nation’s wage earners and of 
organizing the details of a system for the payment 
of benefits when they become due presented an 
unprecedented administrative undertaking. The 
maintenance of wage accounts alone has repeatedly 
been called the biggest bookkeeping job in history. 
We were faced, furthermore, with the necessity 
of getting under way as rapidly as possible. Im- 
mediate establishment of administrative machinery 
was made imperative by the provision that claims 
for single cash payments could be filed even one 
day after the start of the program, although pay- 
ment of regular monthly benefits—the major pro- 
vision of this program—is not scheduled to begin 
until 1942. Experts in administrative organiza- 
tion and large-scale accounting procedures had 
begun planning for this enormous task as early 
as 1935, but the first actual steps were not taken 
until November of 1936, when the Social Security 
Board, with the help of the Post Office and the 
Treasury Departments, began the assignment of 
social security account numbers. Thanks to the 
efficiency of the preliminary work and the co- 
operation of these other Federal agencies, this 
initial task was well in hand by January 1, 1937, 
when the old-age insurance program went into 
effect. 

Not even the war-time draft required so high 
a degree of active cooperation on the part of in- 
dividual citizens as this Nation-wide initial assign- 
ment of account numbers. The rapidity with 
which it was accomplished is particularly gratify- 
ing to the Social Security Board. If evidence 
were needed, this was evidence in full measure 
that the American people regard old-age insurance 
as a great step forward in their march toward 
social security. 

For sheer size and extent, the problem involved 
in establishing and administering old-age insurance 
has few parallels, if any. In unemployment in- 
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surance, however, the record of State legislati, > 
and administrative activity and the development 
of cooperative working relationships between the 
Federal Government and the several State 
authorities, particularly in a field so completely 
new to this country, is equally remarkable. Prior 
to consideration of the Social Security Act by 
Congress, only one State—Wisconsin—had passed 
an unemployment compensation law. While the 
act was being debated in Congress, several States 
enacted such laws; by August 14, 1937, 2 years 
after the passage of the Federal law, all 51 juris- 
dictions of the country had enacted unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and these had been approved 
by the Social Security Board. 


Unemployment Benefits 


By the end of May 1938, over twenty-seven and 
a half million workers had earned credits toward 
benefits under these State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. In the 6 months ending June 30, 1938, 
some two and a half million of these workers 
already had exercised their right to compensa- 
tion for varying periods of total or partial unem- 
ployment under the laws of the 25 States in which 
benefits were paid during some or all of this period. 
Almost $180 million in benefits was thus added to 
the purchasing power of jobless workers during 
these first 6 months. Moreover, by the end of 
June a million individuals were receiving benefits 
averaging $10 a week. 

In July, benefits became payable in three ad- 
ditional States bringing the total of benefit-paying 
States to 28 by the third anniversary of the Social 
Security Act. Before the act reaches its fourth 
anniversary, in August 1939, every one of the 
States and Territories will have reached benefit- 
paying status. 

Another development, paralleling that of State 
machinery for the payment of benefits, has been 
the strengthening and extension of State employ- 
ment services; together, these offer the worker a 
unified job-finding and benefit-paying service. 
Since unemployment insurance is based on the 
theory that payment of benefits is only part of the 
task—is, in fact, a last resort—and that benefits 
will be paid to an individual only if no suitable 
work can be found, the role of the employment 
services in connection with unemployment in- 
surance is of utmost significance. By June 1935, 
40 States had taken steps to affiliate their State 
employment services, under the terms of the 
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the United 
Employment Service of the Department of Labor, 
All 51 jurisdictions now have such services. As 
benefit payments have become effective, services 
have been expanded to several times their former | 
size and have taken on important additional fune. 


Wagner-Peyser Act, with States 


tions. All insured unemployed workers, includ- 
ing skilled workers who never before used the 
public employment offices, register here; and more 
and more employers are beginning to make use 
of the service. What is emerging is an efficient 
Nation-wide labor exchange, offering the employer 
a well-organized labor market and the worker a 
skilled placement service. It is still too early to 
evaluate the full effect on employment conditions 
of this expanding public employment service 
operating as an integral part of an unemploy- 
ment insurance system. Yet, even during the 
first 3 months of 1938—when the employment 
services had just assumed their new responsi- 
bilities and the State agencies were naturally 
giving their major attention to the benefit-pay- 
ment function—placements in private industry 
held up considerably better under the stress of 
the recession in the benefit-paying States than in 
those not yet paying benefits. 

Employment service obviously cannot make 
jobs where there are none; but it can bring the 
available jobs and the available men together 
with the least possible loss of time and effort for 
both industry and labor. In conjunction with 
unemployment insurance, it will increasingly pro- 
vide the worker with job security in a very real 
sense—the assurance of suitable work if it is to be 
found and, failing that, the assurance of about 
half his regular pay, usually for a long enough 
period to tide him over until a job is available. 

The development of these old-age and un- 
employment insurance programs is the most sig- 
nificant accomplishment of the last 3 years— 
significant because they are new in this country, 
because they are designed to meet two of the most 
serious risks to which wage earners are exposed, 
and because they offer the majority of American 
workers protection that comes to them as a right 
based on their individual work and wages. 


Public Assistance 


But the act also recognizes that there are other 
needs which cannot be met on an insurance basis. 
It, therefore, provides for Federal cooperation 
with the States in three programs which offer 
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aid—on the basis of individual need—to the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children. These pro- 
visions also differ from unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age insurance in other ways; and 
their history, since the passage of the act, has been 
correspondingly different: They are the outgrowth 
of more than 25 years of State experience; they 
are designed to care for certain groups of people 
who are now in need, as well as for those who may 
become needy in the future; and they were geared 
to go into immediate action as soon as State plans 
were approved and Federal appropriations made. 

As a result of all these factors, the three public- 
assistance programs were the first parts of the act 
to get under way. By August 1936—5 months 
after Federal funds became available—38 States 
and the District of Columbia were taking some 
part in these programs; by August 1937, the total 
number of participating States and Territories 
had increased to 50. With the additional plans 
approved during the past year, all but six States 
are now taking part in at least two of these pro- 
grams, three-fourths of them in all three; and the 
one State which has not adopted any program is 
taking steps toward full participation. 

The increase in the numbers aided is even more 
striking. In August 1935, the month in which the 
Social Security Act was passed, there were 314,000 
recipients of old-age assistance, 33,000 blind per- 
sons, and 110,000 families with 275,000 dependent 
children who received these special types of public 
assistance under State laws at a total State and 
local expenditure for the month of nearly $10 
million. By June 1938 there were 1,665,400 
recipients of old-age assistance, 62,900 recipients 
of aid to the blind, and 261,000 families receiving 
aid for 645,100 dependent children. 

Combined Federal, State, and local expendi- 
tures for payments to recipients of public assist- 
ance approximated $42 million for the month of 
June 1938. Compared with August 1935, present 
public-assistance payments both in States cooper- 
ating under the Social Security Act and in other 
States have more than quadrupled. The part 
which Federal cooperation is playing in this 
development is indicated by the fact that today 
all recipients of old-age assistance in the United 
States, about 93 percent of all families receiving 
aid for dependent children, and about 62 percent 
of all persons receiving aid to the blind are aided 
under plans to which the Federal Government 
contributes. 
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Federal Cooperation 


The rapid extension of public assistance during 
the past 3 years does not imply a parallel increase 
in the number of dependents in these groups. 
What it does mean is that the States, with Fed- 
eral help, have been able to provide for more 
persons who, dependent in any case, would have 
suffered from neglect unless supported either by 
private provision or State or local tax funds. 
Through the Social Security Act the Federal 
Government now assumes a substantial portion 
of this already existing burden. During the 
period from February 1936 through June 1938, 
the Federal share of assistance to needy per- 
sons in States administering public assistance 
under the Social Security Act amounted to $358 
million. 

Though the period of most rapid expansion has 
no doubt passed, the full scope of these cooperative 
programs has probably not yet been defined. In 
some States the allowances provided are not yet 
adequate. Participation in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the blind still lacks 10 States each 
of being Nation-wide, and in many States the num- 
ber now receiving assistance probably does not 
yet represent the total who are eligible for aid 
under their laws. Old-age assistance, which has 
shown the greatest growth, is now providing for 
one out of every five persons 65 or over in the 
entire country. Yet a recent estimate indicates 
that two out of every three persons now in this 
age group are unable to support themselves from 
either current earnings or savings of one sort or 
another. Such a figure indicates the magnitude 
of the problem facing the aged themselves, their 
families, and their government. Old-age assist- 
ance is bearing a large share of the current need 
arising from old-age dependency, and old-age in- 
surance will serve to lessen dependency in the 
future. 

The financial help of the Federal Government 
is essential if the States are to meet these existing 
needs for public assistance. But Federal cooper- 
ation in public assistance has also helped the States 
in other ways. By encouraging national stand- 
ards, the Social Security Act has promoted more 
efficient administration and more adequate assist- 
ance and service on the part of the States. Within 
this national pattern, both State agencies and the 
Social Security Board have been working to de- 
velop continuously more effective programs. 








Much the same thing is true of the health and 
welfare services in which, under the act, the Fed- 
eral Government is now cooperating with the 
States. These services, like public assistance, help 
not only to meet urgent present needs, but also to 
protect individuals and communities against con- 
ditions which may lead to increasing demands 
upon public funds. Public-health services have 
been extended and strengthened with Federal aid 
in every State in the Union. Vocational rehabili- 
tation and maternal and child-health and welfare 
services have been developed on substantially the 
same Nation-wide base. These provisions of the 
act, directed, respectively, by the United States 
Public Health Service, the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, and the Federal Children’s Bureau, have 
enabled the States and their communities to set up 
for their own citizens safeguards which have long 
been recognized as essential—and which, in the 
past, have too often been wanting. 

While an anniversary is, by custom, an occasion 
for taking justifiable pride in past achievements, 
it may serve a still better purpose if taken as an 
opportunity for critical self-analysis and appraisal 
of future trends. This continuous process of 
reexamination is particularly essential in a field 
so new to us as the social insurances. Nowhere 
else do we face such a complexity of human needs 
and economic limitations. European experience 
has been helpful to us in pointing the way; but for 
social insurance in America it could do little more. 
For one thing, solutions which were practicable 
for our relatively small, compact, and homo- 
geneous European neighbors simply do not fit a 
country with the vast geographical expanse and 
varied economic and social outlook of ours. For 
another, American ideas of adequacy—of what 
constitutes a minimum of security—are higher 
than those prevailing in most other countries. 

In general, the benefits provided by social insur- 
ance systems abroad are low according to Ameri- 
can standards, even when we take into considera- 
tion differences in wage levels and costs of living. 
Yor example, the younger American worker who 
is covered by the old-age insurance program 
throughout his working life will receive benefits 
which may range from about 30 percent of total 
wages for the higher-paid worker to 60 percent or 
even more for the low-paid worker. 

Similarly in unemployment insurance, benefits 
in this country are based on the individual’s prior 
earnings—earnings which, because of higher 
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American wage levels, yield benefits higher than 
those provided on the whole by European unem.- 
ployment insurance systems. 


Dependents’ Allowances 


In foreign unemployment insurance systems the 
size of the family is usually taken into considera- 
tion in determining the total amount of benefit, 
For example, the wage earner may receive one 
amount if he is single and a larger amount if he is 
married; this may be increased still further if he 
has dependent children or other dependent rela- 
tives. Sometimes these systems are combined 
with an assistance program, and the element of 
need enters into the computation of the unemploy- 
ment benefit after a certain period. While most 
foreign old-age insurance benefits are related to 
past earnings or contributions, it is not uncommon 
to increase the benefit on behalf of dependent 
children, and often the widow or even the wife is 
eligible to insurance benefits when she has reached 
old age. 

In contrast, our American traditions have led us 
to establish a social insurance system in which 
benefits are geared solely to earnings and the 
higher a man’s earnings the higher his benefit 
upon retirement. Recent discussion of social 
security in this country, however, has recognized 
both the pros and cons of this problem. In con- 
sidering it, we must bear in mind not only the 
social necessity of providing adequate protection 
regardless of past earnings but also the individual 
necessity of stimulating initiative and thrift by 
maintaining a close relationship between benefits 
and past earnings. 

In this connection, recent developments in 
England are of particular interest. There has 
been a proposal to put a “‘wage-stop”’ on general 
unemployment insurance benefits—that is, a 
ceiling set by previous wages. In other words, it 
is proposed that previous earnings be used as a 
measure of maximum benefits. A report recently 
published by the British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Statutory Committee discloses that numbers 
of unemployed workers are receiving as much in 
unemployment insurance benefits as they had 
previously received in private employment—or 
more. The report points out that because wages, 
broadly speaking, make no allowance for depend- 
ency and the unemployment insurance system 
makes a large allowance, benefits in many in- 
dividual cases are very near or even above wage 
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rates. These British difficulties are the result of 
those features of flat benefits plus allowances for 
dependents. Our brief experience would indicate 
that the more desirable solution probably lies 
in finding a middle ground. In unemployment 
compensation, it is true that our very exact rela- 
tionship between earnings and benefits is more 
dificult and costly to administer. Our present 
procedures can be modified in various ways while 
retaining a substantial relationship between earn- 
ings and benefits, thereby eliminating many 
administrative complexities. 


Simplifying Administration 


Within the scope of the present program, there 
are also urgent problems of simplification and ad- 
ministrative coordination. Certain provisions of 
the State unemployment compensation laws are 
too complex and cumbersome and likely to prove 
too expensive. Many State administrators have 
already moved toward correction of these defects 
and at the moment, the Interstate Conference of 
Unemployment Compensation Agencies is actively 
cooperating with the Social Security Board in a 
concerted attack on the problem of simplifying 
existing administrative procedures. The pur- 
pose of this cooperative effort is to formulate, 
by the coming of the next legislative sessions in 
the States, recommendations for changes in the 
present system which, though retaining its main 
features, will be simpler and more economical for 
the worker, the employer, and the State agencies. 

A further problem in unemployment insurance 
is the necessity for unified administration on the 
Federal level of the closely related benefit pay- 
ment and employment service functions. At 
present the State agencies are responsible to two 
different Federal agencies. Although, in nearly 
all States, employment service and unemploy- 
ment been made coordinate 
divisions of a overhead administrative 
agency, the employment service is affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor, from which it receives part 
of its funds, at the same time that the overhead 
agency is receiving grants from the Social Security 
Board covering the entire cost of administering 
unemployment compensation functions, including 
the greatly expanded State employment service 
as well. Unified direction of the two services at 
the Federal as well as the State level is essential 
in the interests of economy and efficiency. It 
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cannot be emphasized too strongly that although 
there are two functions—an insurance function 
and a placement function—the program is an 
integrated one and should be administered as 
such. 

Questions as to the relation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance and work-relief programs also have 
come up for discussion. There has been criticism 
of the fact that an individual may be able to obtain 
more as a WPA wage than he would receive as a 
weekly unemployment benefit. While many prob- 
lems in the interrelations of these two programs 
remain to be worked out, much of the present dis- 
cussion arises from a misconception of the dif- 
ferent functions of these programs, and from 
circumstances under which unemployment in- 
surance began functioning. 


Benefits and Security Wages 


It is not the intention of the unemployment 
insurance program—or, broadly speaking, of social 
insurance in general—to provide a worker with the 
full amount he would have earned if he had not 
suffered from the risk for which he is compensated. 
Men ordinarily do not take out even private 
insurance in amounts sufficient to make good the 
whole loss to their families if they become sick or 
die. By definition, unemployment insurance ap- 
plies to members of the active labor foree—to men 
and women who must have been working in the 
recent past in order to have obtained their rights 
to benefit. Under ordinary circumstances, many 
or most of them will be back in a job before they 
have used up these rights. Their benefits help 
them to tide over relatively brief periods of un- 
employment. During such periods, benefits are 
theirs as a right, not as a wage given in return for 
services, and they are free to use their time to look 
for a new job. Ifa job has not been found by the 
time these and other resources are exhausted, the 
Works Program provides a second line of defense. 

Since unemployment insurance is intended to 
deal with those who have recently lost jobs, the 
Works Program ordinarily provides for workers 
who already have suffered considerable periods of 
adversity. To obtain this employment, indi- 
viduals must be certified as in need of relief. Pay- 
ments under the Works Program are wages, paid 
for a given number of hours of work a week, rather 
than benefits to help tide over intervals between 
jobs. 

Our Works Program came into being first under 
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the stress of emergency, and had been in operation 
for a considerable period before unemployment 
insurance became operative. As a result, many 
insured workers who had lost their jobs some 
months prior to the start of benefit payments 
found themselves, when benefits became payable, 
going from the Works Program to benefits rather 
than the reverse. 

Another difficulty has arisen from the fact that 
since unemployment compensation is an insurance 
program in which benefits are related to past wages 
there has been an adverse effect on the duration of 
benefits because of the period in which payments 
were started. Workers draw benefits limited, in 
general, by their employment experience in preced- 
ing months. Employment started a severe down- 
ward course nearly a year ago which has served to 
restrict the total amount of benefits for which 
many workers could qualify at this time. 

I am not implying that we should be satisfied 
with the present provisions for unemployment 
benefits; it is to be hoped that in time benefits may 
be made more liberal in duration or amount or 
both. Ido wish, however, to point out the nature 
and purpose of these benefits, and to emphasize 
the definite and limited purpose of this, as of any 
other, insurance program. 


Liberalizing Old-Age Insurance 


In the field of old-age insurance, the future holds 
prospects of progressive extension of the coverage 
of the system and liberalization of the benefits 
which may be paid. Proposals to extend the 
coverage of old-age imsurance to agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and certain other 
groups not included under existing provisions, are 
those most likely to receive early consideration. 
In principle, there is no reason why old-age insur- 
ance should not apply to every wage earner and 
even to those who are not technically wage earn- 
ers but who are the operators of small enterprises, 
that is, the “self-employed.” Because of the prac- 
tical administrative difficulties involved, this is an 
ideal which probably cannot be attained immedi- 
ately. There is every reason to believe, however, 
that it will not be long before a number of wage- 
earning groups, now excluded, will be brought into 
the system. 

In addition, the President of the United States 
in a letter to me as Chairman of the Social Secu- 
rity Board expressed his interest in liberalizing the 
old-age insurance system so as to start payment of 
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monthly benefits at an earlier date, pay such bene- 
fits in more liberal amounts during the early years, 
and add survivors’ benefits. It is worth noting 
that an increase in present benefits in order to 
provide for aged wives and for widows of benefi- 
ciaries and for the young children of insured work- 
ers who die before reaching retirement age would 
introduce into our insurance system many addi- 
tional beneficiaries. There is considerable senti- 
ment behind such a move and should it materialize 
the costs involved will cause the present often 
violent and confused discussion of the probable 
future size of the old-age insurance reserve to take 
on an even more academic character. 

Whatever changes may come, however, and 
even though we may thus extend old-age insurance 
benefits, it is reasonably safe to assume that we 
shall continue to relate basic annuity payments to 
past wages. In this country we make a very clear 
distinction between benefits paid on an insurance 
basis and assistance granted only on a showing of 
need. Whereas insurance and assistance provi- 
sions are combined under some European systems, 
our programs for insurance and assistance are en- 
tirely separate. Old-age assistance is thus a sec- 
ond line of defense in a twofold program. More- 
over, our higher concept of adequacy finds expres- 
sion in the public-assistance programs as well as in 
the insurances so that the assistance allowances 
granted in this country, small as they are in cer- 
tain instances, are in general at higher levels than 
those provided elsewhere. 

In the face of demands in some quarters for 
larger insurance benefits and for larger assistance 
allowances, it might be well for us to keep in mind 
that if our program is to endure and to progress, we 
must strike a balance between human need and 
financial resources to the end that the community 
as a whole will be benefited by the arrangements 
made for the security of the individual. 

One respect in which our social insurance system 
is not yet as complete as those of many European 
countries is in its failure to provide compensation 
for loss of income because of illness or disability 
The Social Security Act attempts to prevent or 
alleviate some of the distress caused by illness 
through Federal grants to the States which enable 
them to strengthen their public-health services, to 
extend care for crippled children, and to provide 
for maternal and child health and for vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled. Com- 
pensation for the enormous wage loss due to illness 
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and disability would seem to be our most impor- 
tant next step toward security of income. The 
recent National Health Conference was invaluable 
as a means of clarifying many of the complex prob- 
lems involved in establishing an adequate Nation- 
wide program of health protection and in suggest- 
ing alternative lines along which solutions may be 


sought. 


Sickness Risks 


It would seem that compensation for periods of 
temporary illness might well be coordinated ad- 
ministratively, when it comes, with our existing 
insurance provisions. If, as seems likely, it de- 
velops as a Federal-State program, the taxes 
necessary to finance the system might well be col- 
lected at the same time as unemployment insur- 
ance contributions and by the same agency. Pay- 
ment of disability benefits, however, presents a 
distinct problem. For while unemployment com- 
pensation benefits are paid to workers who are un- 
employed but able-bodied and available for work, 
disability benefits are paid to workers who are 
unemployed under exactly opposite circumstances, 
that is, because of inability to work. With work- 
men’s compensation already in operation for a 
number of years in practically all States, it may 
be desirable to take advantage of the experience 


of these agencies in administering the new but 
closely related disability insurance payments. 
These problems must be explored at length and 
with regard for the corresponding need to expand 
social insurance or other methods of providing 
security against the costs of sickness care. 

With increasing coverage of old-age insurance; 
with integration of unemployment insurance and 
public employment services; with more adequate 
public-assistance and welfare measures for those 
incapable of self-help; and with provisions against 
the risks of sickness in the offing, we approach a 
time when the American citizen will have a basic 
minimum of protection against the major hazards 
which beset him from infancy to old age. Abso- 
lute “security” is, of course, neither possible nor 
desirable. Social security measures are intended 
not to abolish the need for individual initiative 
and personal effort toward a secure existence but 
rather te give each individual at least a chance to 
build that security for himself. We cannot achieve 
“the abundant life’ or anything like it through 
social security legislation. What we can do and 
are doing is to develop, through the Social Security 
Act and other measures, a system of interrelated 
safeguards against want and misfortune so that no 
individual in our society may fall below this basic 
American level of security. 





ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE AGED: AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Several inquiries have been received by the Bulletin and 
the author concerning the methodology used in estimating 
the number of self-dependent persons aged 65 or over pre- 
sented in the March Bulletin in an article “Economic 
Status of the Aged.’’ This explanatory note amplifies 
that earlier discussion. 

The number of persons 65 and over receiving all or part 
of their support from purchased annuities, public or private 
social agencies, or public or private pensions is known with 
reasonable accuracy. Statistics are less adequate for 
determining the number essentially self-supporting be- 
cause of savings or of income from wages, salaries, or 
entrepreneurial ventures. Estimates for the second group 
were based on an analysis of 1930 census data, surveys of 
unemployment, reports on employment opportunities for 
older workers, studies of agricultural problems, and data 
on income, wealth, and savings. 

Manifestly aged persons with “gainful occupations” 
according to the census cannot be found in any one cate- 
gory in a distribution by economic status. Those “‘self- 
dependent by reason of current earnings” are not the 
total labor supply of aged persons but the much smaller 
number believed to be earning enough for self-support. 
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Persons classified statistically as enterprisers cr profes- 
sional workers may actually be idle or may be losing their 
life’s savings operating a farm or smali shop. Those 
unemployed or self-employed with little or no income from 
their enterprises were classified not according to occupa- 
tions that once were, or might be, gainful, but according 
to actual means of support as old-age assistance, earnings 
under the Works Program, subsistence payments to farm- 
ers, aid from children, and so forth. A man receiving old- 
age assistance may earn part of his rent by rendering 
janitor service; he has a gainful occupation but is not self- 
supporting. Most of the aged probably rely on several 
small sources of income. 

Not over 15 percent of the aged are believed to have 
sufficient savings on which to live independently. Bank 
deposits, surrender values of insurance, real estate, and 
securities must have survived the repetitive shocks of life’s 
vicissitudes—cyclical depressions, unemployment, sick- 
ness, accidents, and death—if they are to furnish significant 
means of support to the aged. However, abundant evi- 
dence shows that four-fifths of all gainful workers never 
have enough income to set aside an appreciable reserve 
for old age.— Marsorig SHEARON. 














A NEW AMERICAN REALITY 


FRANK BANE * 


The Social Security Act has been heralded, alike 
by its friends and by its critics, as something new 
upon the American scene. To a certain extent, 
this view is well taken. It is new for the United 
States to recognize that the risk of insecurity is 
Nation-wide. It is new to gauge national action 
against this risk in the long terms of prevention 
as well as of protection. It is unquestionably new 
for the Federal Government to make itself a party 
to the enterprise on such a scale. 

Passed in 1935, effective in 1936, declared con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1937, the Social Security Act is now, in 
1938, an American reality. Through its opera- 
tion, allowances from combined Federal, State, 
and local funds are going each month into hundreds 
of thousands of homes where there are needy 
persons who are aged or blind or children deprived 
of parental support. Public-health programs have 
been expanded and strengthened from coast to 
coast. Similar progress has been made in promot- 
ing child welfare and vocational reeducation for 
the handicapped. Every State in the Union has 
an approved unemployment compensation law 
covering the majority of its wage earners, and in 
more than half the States unemployment benefits 
already are being paid. And finally, through the 
old-age insurance program, more than 40 million 
accounts have been opened to record wages on 
which will be based lifetime monthly payments to 
wage earners when they are old. 

There can be no question that these facts repre- 
sent something very new and very real to the mil- 
lions of Americans whom they concern directly and 
the tens of millions who, as citizens, also share 
in the beneficial effects of this Nation-wide pro- 
gram. Basically, however, neither the purposes 
nor the methods embodied in the Social Security 
Act are new. Insecurity is as old as the human 
race; the history of civilization might well be 
described as a progressive struggle to master it. 

In colonial days, when life was relatively sim- 
ple, welfare activities were also simple and direct. 
Since, in the language of the times, “labor was 
dear and provision cheap,” need was likely to occur 
mainly as the result of death or other physical 


* Executive Director, Social Security Board. This article is based in part 
on a speech delivered before the West Virginia Academy of Science on May 6, 
1938. 
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disaster; and “the needy’’ were simply those of 
one’s neighbors who had suffered such misfortune, 
A typical old town record recites, for example, 
that: ‘‘Whereas said Anthony is striken blind and 
his wife is very ancient, by which means they are 
incapable of getting a living,” they shall receive 
yearly payments for their maintenance “during 
either of their natural lives.’”’ Our present publie- 
assistance program traces a direct line of descent 
from such early provisions. Still more directly 
it is the outgrowth of State-wide public-assistance 
provisions developed during the past 25 years. 

The idea of joining forces for mutual protection 
has been a habit of ours throughout our history. 
Mutual cooperation has long been accepted as 
good business; and, practical men that they are, 
American businessmen have been its apostles. 
The pooling of risks through insurance is con- 
sidered the epitome of economic respectability by 
those who can afford it. Social insurance simply 
extends this kind of protection to those who need 
it most and have been least able to obtain it. 

Insofar, then, as the Social Security Act is new, 
it represents an extension of basic American prin- 
ciples from the narrow local insularity of our early 
public-welfare provisions to the new line-up of 
Federal, State, and local forces for social security 
today. There were legitimate reasons for the 
emphasis our forebears placed on local responsi- 
bility. The idea of localism lay at the foundation 
of the old Elizabethan “poor laws” inherited from 
England. [t was the more easily transplanted 
because, ia colonial America, there was no Na- 
tional Government nor even anything that closely 
resembled present-day State governments. Both 
the people and the government were close to the 
land, and in an agricultural society the local com- 
munity is the main source of national wealth. 
Finally, there was the mere matter of distance. 
A township, or a county, was about as much terri- 
tory as a public servant could administer—on 
horseback. 

There may be some question whether local 
responsibility worked as well, even then, as its 
latter-day advocates would have us believe. As 
far back as 1735—a full 200 years before social 
security was accepted as a national responsibility— 
the town of Boston sent a petition to the Royal 
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Governor of Massachusetts, protesting that the 
migration of needy persons from other places was 
burdening it with an unfair share of the current 
welfare load. No American of 1735 could have 
predicted, however, the changes which, two cen- 
turies later, were to bring that acceptance. Two 
hundred cities bigger than the largest metropolis 
of colonial days; 20 times as much occupied land; 40 
times as many people; 100 times as much wealth— 
these are only a few measures of our growth. 

When cash and wages must pass through many 
and widely scattered hands, when the resources of 
the Nation are varied and often intangible, then 
without question the traditional agricultural 
economy has been transformed and the day of 
exclusively local responsibility has passed. In- 
dustrial progress has given our society an unprece- 
dented complexity, characterized by mass produc- 
tion, rapid transportation, and remote control in 
the realms of finance and of employment. We 
have been alert to make the most of the business 
advantages of this economic and social integra- 
tion, but slow to take measures to forestall the 
human disasters that too often lie in the wake of 
industrial progress. 

The Social Security Act has enabled us to meet 
some of the most urgent needs that have arisen 
from these changes and has laid a foundation for 
the prevention of future needs. This does not 
mean that the act is meeting—or was ever in- 
tended to meet—all our problems or that it is 
perfect by any measure. But, as Alexander 
Hamilton once said of the Constitution: “This 
system, though not perfect in every part, is upon 
the whole a good one; is the best that the present 
views and circumstances of the country will per- 
mit; and is such a one as promises * * * 
reasonable * * * security.”’ That astute ap- 
praiser of men and nations went on to recommend 
that the country get down to work under the 
proposed system rather than “imprudently to pro- 
long the precarious state of our national affairs 
* * * in the chimerical pursuit of a perfect 
plan.” “For,” said he, “I never expect to see a 
perfect work from imperfect man.”’ 

The majority of the American people have 
always regarded their democratic ideals with 
realism. The rapidity with which the social secu- 
rity program has been woven into the fabric of our 
lives shows that the vast majority see it as a real- 
istic expression of those ideals—a method of safe- 
guarding our people and our economic system by 
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extending those well-known protections which 
government has always thrown around the prop- 
erty of some men—their farms, their homes, their 
stocks and bonds—to include the only property of 
many more men—their opportunity for a normal 
childhood, their ability to work, their jobs, and 
their chance for a tranquil old age. Throughout 
our history we have exercised democratic political 
control to promote individual initiative in some 
areas and at some times, and joint action through 
government in other areas and at other times, de- 
pending upon which seemed most likely, under 
given conditions, to serve the common welfare. 
Yet whenever changing circumstances have com- 
pelled us to ask government to lend a hand in 
what were once private responsibilities, there have 
always been some to cry that our cherished insti- 
tutions and our time-honored traditions would 
immediately be overthrown. 

Let me quote from one of these viewers-with- 
alarm: “Among these strange notions, * * * 
there is one which has lately seized the minds of 
men, that all things must be done for them by the 
government, and that they are to do nothing for 
themselves. The government is not only to attend 
to the great concerns which are its province, but it 
must step in and éase individuals of their natural 
and moral obligations. A more pernicious notion 
cannot prevail. Look at that ragged fellow stag- 
gering from the whiskey shop, and see that slattern 
who has gone there to reclaim him; where are their 
children? Running about ragged, idle, ignorant, 
fit candidates for the penitentiary. Why is all 
this so? Ask the man and he will tell you, ‘Oh, 
the government has undertaken to educate our 
children for us. It has given us a premium for 
idleness * * *.’ The education of their chil- 
dren is the first and most obvious duty of every 
parent. Is it the friends of the poor who absolve 
them from what Nature, what God himself has 
made their first and most sacred duty?” 

That is what John Randolph, of Virginia, thought 
and said in 1829 about the then “revolutionary” 
institution of public education. It parallels what 
a few people thought and said in 1935 about the 
social security program. Yet in these 3 years that 
program, like public education, has become an 
accepted and practical reality. Building on their 
past, but looking at the present and toward the 
future, the Federal Government, the States, and 
the localities stand shoulder to shoulder to pro- 
mote individual and national security. 











A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Four broad areas of insecurity in health and 
recommendations of ways to cope with them were 
presented before the National Health Conference 
in Washington, July 18-20. The Conference was 
called at the suggestion of the President by the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, appointed in 1935 
with representation of the Departments of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, Labor, and the Interior, 
and the Social Security Board. 

The Washington meeting brought together 
members of farm, labor, and industrial groups; 
physicians, public-health workers, and workers in 
civic, welfare, and educational fields; and members 
of the general public. In a message read at the 
opening meeting, the President declared, ‘“* * * 
the problems before you are in a real sense public 
problems. The ways and means of dealing with 
them must be determined with a view to the best 
interests of all our citizens.” The Conference 
was asked to consider reports' which had been 
presented to the Interdepartmental Committee 
and to the President by a subcommittee, the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care, which in- 
cludes members of the staffs of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Public Health Service, and 
the Social Security Board. 

Deficiencies in present health services, the Tech- 
nical Committee reported, fall into four broad 

1A National Health Program: A Summary. Interclepartmental Com- 


mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 815 (onnecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Chart I.—National income and children under 15 years 
of age, United States 
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categories: Preventive health services for the | 


Nation as a whole are grossly insufficient. Hos- 
pital facilities are inadequate, especially in rural 


areas, and financial support of hospital services is | 


insufficient and precarious, especially for persons 
who cannot pay costs of needed care. One-third 
of the population, including persons with and 
without income, receive inadequate or no medical 
service. An even larger share of the population 
suffers from economic burdens created by illness. 

Sickness and premature death, the Committee 
reported, bear most severely on families with low 
incomes or no income except relief. 
ness and sickness costs are uneven and unpredict- 
able, even relatively well-to-do families, however, 
incur costs they cannot pay. The public incurs 
severe economic losses from disability, premature 
death, and dependency due to preventable or 
curable sickness. Resources for the support of 
adequate health and medical services vary widely 
among different groups of the population and 
different geographical areas of the country. 

The recommendations offered by the Technical 
Committee envisage State programs for which 
Federal funds are made available through grants- 
in-aid. In summary, that Committee recom- 
mended: (1) expansion of public-health and ma- 
ternal and child-health services under provisions 
for Federal-State cooperation included in the 
Social Security Act; (2) expansion of hospital fa- 
cilities; (3) provisions for public medical care of 
the medically needy, i. e., persons on the relief and 
public-assistance rolls, and also those who can buy 
food, clothing, and shelter but have no margin for 
sickness bills; (4) consideration of a comprehensive 
program of general medical care for the entire 
population, supported by taxation or insurance 
payments or a combination of both methods; (5) 
Federal action toward the development of insur- 
ance against wage loss during temporary and per- 
manent disability, possibly geared into the exist- 
ing social insurance programs. 

The first three recommendations, the Technical 
Committee estimated, would require annual ex- 
penditures of about $850 million at a level of full 
operation to be reached progressively within a 10- 
year period. It was suggested that the Federal 
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Government should meet about one-half of the 
cost. To the considerable extent to which the 
expansion of health services may be expected to 
prevent and cure sickness and postpone needless 
deaths, these costs, it was pointed out, would re- 
place costs now borne by the public and by fami- 
lies for dependency and for other economic dis- 
asters arising from sickness. 

The fourth recommendation was presented pri- 
marily as a more economical and effective way of 
paying costs already borne by individuals and to 
some extent also by government. Proposal was 
made of State plans for general medical programs 
to cost not more than $20 per person per year—no 
more than the average now spent privately—sup- 
ported by taxation, or by contributions of insured 
persons with assistance from employers and gov- 
ernment, or by combinations of these two methods. 
To some extent this recommendation provides an 
alternative to those preceding. Both the fourth 
recommendation and the fifth—Federal action 
toward development of compensation for tempo- 
rary and permanent disability—involve primarily 
substitution of average costs for the uneven actual 
costs now borne by those who become sick and 
disabled and, directly or indirectly, also by the 
public. 

The Interdepartmental Committee asked the 
members of the Conference to carry the recom- 
mendations back to organizations with which they 
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are associated and to advise the Committee for its 
guidance in preparing proposals for legislative 
action. At the close of the meeting the Chair- 
man, Miss Josephine Roche, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared: 
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Chart III.—How the cost of sickness is borne; experi- 
ence of families with incomes of $1,200-$2,000 
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“We believe that everyone agrees that a na- 
tional health program should be developed. 
* * * ‘There is agreement on many of the 
principles set forth in the recommendations of our 
Technical Committee. There is agreement on 
many of the specific objectives, and there is gen- 
eral agreement, we believe, that a national health 
program should certainly take account of varying 
regional and local situations. * * * There 
are differences of opinion * * * but they are 
details.” 

In concluding, Miss Roche quoted Dr. Thomas 
Parran, the Surgeon General: 

“Those of us who are concerned with the prog- 
ress of medical science usually think that the great 
events of medicine occur only in the research labo- 
ratory or the operating room. We are witnessing 
here in Washington another kind of progress in 
medicine—an effort to put medical science to 
work. The National Health Conference may 
well be the greatest event in medical science which 
has happened in our time.” 


lI 








THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT AND | 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION 
W. J. Couper * 


The approval of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act on June 25, 1938, brought to frui- 
tion a movement which began as early as 1934. 
In his annual report for that year the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation recommended the 
establishment of a Federal plan of unemployment 
insurance for transportation workers, and later 
the Interstate Commerce Commission concurred 
in this recommendation. In 1935 the Committee 
on Economic Security made a similar recommenda- 
tion, saying: 

“We are opposed to exclusions of any specified 
industries from the Federal act, but favor the 
establishment of a separate nationally adminis- 
tered system of unemployment compensation for 
railroad employees and maritime workers.” 

In March 1936 a detailed plan, Unemployment 
Compensation for Transportation Employees, was 
published by the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and a series of discussions was started 
with various affected groups. The draft bill 
included in this report was not entirely satisfactory 
to the standard railway labor unions, who ap- 
pointed a special committee on unemployment 
insurance to continue a study of the problem. 
The major objective of this committee was the 
drafting of a bill which would be relatively simple 
to adminis’ r and easily intelligible to the ordinary 
worker. 

While working on this problem, the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association consulted with a 
number of interested Government agencies and 
individuals. When the bill was in substantially 
final form, the Association entered negotiations 
with the railroads, in the hope that they might 
jointly sponsor a mutually satisfactory bill. 
When, however, it became apparent that the 
negotiations could not be successfully concluded 
before the adjournment of the 75th Congress, the 
Association decided to sponsor its bill independ- 
ently. The bill was reported favorably to both 
Houses of Congress and passed without a single 
dissenting vote. 

*Acting Executive Officer, Bureau of Unemployment Insurance, Railroad 
Retirement Board. This article is based on a speech delivered at the Region- 


al Conference of Unemployment Compensation Agencies, Region XII, 
July 14, 1938. 
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Main Provisions of the Act 


The act creates a national pooled-fund system 
of unemployment insurance for railroad workers, 
It, therefore, excludes this type of interstate 
employment from coverage by title IX of the 
Social Security Act as of July 1, 1939, and, as of 
this same date, requires the States to cease cover- 
ing this employment by their unemployment 
compensation laws. It provides that both old- 
age and unemployment insurance for railroad 
workers shall be administered by a single Federal 
agency, the Railroad Retirement Board, on the 
basis of a single set of reports from employers. 
The plan will be financed by employer contribu- 
tions levied on the same base as the tax levied by 
the Carriers Taxing Act. The coverage, iden- 
tical with that of the Carriers Taxing Act and the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, includes chiefly 
interstate railroads, certain of their operating 
subsidiaries, sleeping-car and express companies, 
traffic and similar associations maintained by the 
railroads, and railroad labor organizations. 

Since the main provisions of this act were 
briefly summarized in an earlier issue of this 
Bulletin,’ it is necessary here to mention only its 
central features, and particularly the benefit pro- 
visions. Benefits become payable only with 
respect to unemployment occurring after June 30, 
1939. An employee of a covered employer will 
then be eligible to receive benefits: 

(a) If, within the appropriate preceding cal- 
endar year, he has earned $150 or more in covered 
employment; and 

(b) If, within 6 months preceding the beginning 
of any benefit year, he has had a waiting period of 
15 consecutive days of unemployment or 2 half 
months in each of which there were 8 days of 
unemployment for which benefits were not paid. 

Benefits will be paid for each day of total unem- 
ployment in excess of 7 during any period of 15 
days, in amounts ranging from $1.75 to $3.00, 
according to the employee’s total earnings from 
covered employment in a preceding calendar year. 
The maximum total benefits payable to any em- 


1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 6, June 1938, p. 31. 
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ployee during a period of 12 months will be 80 
times his daily benefit amount. In other words, 
the rates range from $14 to $24 per half month of 
total unemployment, and the maximum duration 
is a flat 5 months. 

The benefit schedule is as follows: 





Maximum 
Yai amount of 
tones benefits 


payable in 


any benefit 


Total earnings in base year 
amount 
|_ 





year 
$150 to $199.99 < $1.75 $140 
$200 to $474.99 ial 2. 00 160 
$475 to $749.99 | 2. 25 180 
$750 to $1,024.99 ae --| 2. 50 200 
$1,025 to $1,299.99 Ie 2.75 220 
I ccesicinirktneneincmneraisinsinians eapaeinamenebacanenta 3. 00 240 





The plan is to be administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. With no exception, the per- 
sonnel is to be engaged under civil-service rules 
and regulations. The Board receives all neces- 
sary powers, including the authority to estab- 
lish special employment offices for railroad workers, 
but the act clearly intends that the Board shall 
endeavor to make the maximum use of all exist- 
ing facilities. 

In order to reconcile the provisions of the two 
acts, section 303 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by providing that the Social Security 
Board shall make no certification for payment of 
an administrative grant to any State unemploy- 
ment compensation agency if it finds that the 
agency (a) does not make its records available to 
the Railroad Retirement Board or (b) does not 
afford reasonable cooperation to every Federal 
agency administering an unemployment insurance 
law. 


Significant Features of the Act 


It is evident that this act differs fundamentally 
from the typical State unemployment compen- 
sation laws. Certain of these differences resulted 
from the determination to integrate its adminis- 
tration with that of the Railroad Retirement 
Act; others proved to be essential in order to 
adapt unemployment insurance to the nature of 
the railroad unemployment problem. Still other 
differences resulted from the search for adminis- 
trative simplicity. 

The use of days of unemployment, instead of 
weeks of partial or total unemployment, eliminates 
the problem of partial benefits. Benefits are pay- 
able only for days of unemployment in excess of 
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7 during any period of 15 days, partly because of 
certain railroad employment practices, partly in 
order not to give benefits to a worker who has 
earned approximately 50 percent of his normal 
semimonthly wage. The provision of substantial 
minimum benefits and the payment of proportion- 
ately higher benefits to workers in the lower wage 
classes were regarded not only as necessary for an 
equitable and socially useful unemployment in- 
surance plan but as essential for a sound railroad 
unemployment insurance plan, because the senior- 
ity practices of that industry concentrate unem- 
ployment among the short-service and low-paid 
workers. 

Merit rating was abandoned, partly because of 
doubts about its general soundness, but especially 


~ 


because it was believed to be particularly unsound ° 


for the American railroad industry. Changes in 
the amount of railroad employment depend almost 
directly on changes in the volume of traffic, which, 
in turn, are dependent on general business con- 
ditions over which the railroads have no control. 
In fact, the railroads probably have less oppor- 
tunity to influence the amount of employment 
they offer than do other employers who, by price 
policies, advertising and sales campaigns, and the 
like, can sometimes increase or maintain sales 
volume and employment. Moreover, within the 
limits of the traffic evailable, certain strategically 
situated railroads, y their power to route traffic 
over one or other connecting lines, can influence 
the distribution of employment and unemployment 
on connecting carriers, and should not receive an 
incentive to route traffic in such a way as to 
permit favored connections to obtain merit-rating 
reductions. In short, stable or unstable employ- 
ment in railroading does not reflect “‘merit’’ or 
managerial efficiency nearly as much as it reflects 
the economic and climatic character of the terri- 
tories through which the railroads operate. 

The simple eligibility requirement of $150 in 
earnings and the basing of benefit rates, six in 
number, on classified annual earnings during a 
fixed calendar base year permit predetermination 
of benefit rights and almost completely decen- 
tralized claims administration. The absence of 
overlapping base periods and of merit rating 
eliminate the need for complicated charging of 
benefits against the workers’ wage credits and 
the employers’ accounts. Fixed durations of 
benefits eliminate certain computations difficult 
to explain or justify and assures that every 
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eligible worker will be entitled to draw benefits for 
a period long enough to be of genuine assistance. 
In colloquial terms, the railway unions rightly 
called this a “streamlined” program. Any worker 
can understand it; administration of routine 
cases will be simple. 


Tentative Administrative Plans 


Although no definite administrative plans have 
yet been formulated by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, it is likely that its ultimate procedure will 
follow such lines as these: The Board is now 
planning to furnish every worker with an annual 
statement of his earnings credited for retirement 
purposes. The form used for this purpose can be 
amended to include a statement of his eligibility 
for unemployment insurance, his benefit rate, 
and maximum benefits. When a _ claimant 
presents such a statement at a local office and 
proves his unemployment, the local official will 
be able to approve the claim and send a benefit 
voucher to the nearest disbursing officer of the 
Treasury, whowill write the check. All doubtful 
claims will be referred to a district insurance 
officer. Any claim disallowed by the district 
insurance officer and disputed will be referred to an 
appeal tribunal. The functions of the Washing- 
ton office will be largely those of supervision and 
control. Basic operations will be decentralized 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Practically every unit of the railroad industry 
has some formal organization of joint committees 
for the handling of industrial relations problems. 
This opens up a possibility, as yet unexplored, of 
utilizing this or other railroad machinery for the 
preliminary handling of claims. It is not im- 
possible, for example, that workers might file 
their claims wherever they file their time and 
mileage slips to be routed to an officer of the 
Board after verification by the pay-roll office. 

For placement purposes—and, to the extent that 
an arrangement such as that described above can- 
not be effected, also for claims purposes—the 
Board hopes to arrange to use the facilities of the 
Federal-State employment offices. Only a few 
specialized railroad employment offices will be 
established in large railroad centers where a State 
would be justified in establishing such a specialized 
occupational office. The Board will probably 
find it necessary to assign one or more of its own 
employees to a few other large State offices. 
Whatever the final arrangements—whether State 
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unemployment compensation and employment 
offices are used for both claims and placement or 
only for placement—the Board hopes to use the 
existing State offices and to pay for the service | 
rendered. It will not set up a Nation-wide system 
of duplicate facilities. 


Effect on State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws and Agencies 


There has been concern among some groups 
about the effect of this act on policies and admin- 
istration in the Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation program. It has been suggested that 
this act may be the entering wedge for a wholly 
Federal system of unemployment insurance. It 
is doubtful that the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act could be a decisive factor in stimu- 
lating any such change. This act sets up a 
national system to handle an industry which, to 
a unique degree, is national in its scope, its opera- 
tion, and its viewpoint. Employers and workers 
are organized on a national basis; wages and 
working conditions are negotiated on a national 
basis. Practically every aspect of railroad opera- 
tion and labor relations is regulated on a national 
basis by national agencies. From any practical 
viewpoint, unemployment insurance for this indus- 
try must likewise be national in scope. As to its 
stimulating a general Federal system, it can only 
be said that the act received support from those 
who hoped it would and met opposition from those 
who feared it would not contribute to a general 
Federal scheme. The first group believed that 
the act would set the necessary example; the 
second, that it would deprive the “Federalists” 
of the support of one of the most influential 
pressure groups interested in getting uniform 
national coverage. 

There was also some concern lest the act have 
a seriously adverse effect on the State funds, 
especially in certain western and southern States. 
It was assumed, for example, that to take away 
20 or 25 percent of the total coverage in a few 
States would endanger the solvency of their 
unemployment compensation funds. This situa- 
tion might arise on two conditions: first, that the 
frequency and severity rates of unemployment in 
railroading are very much less than those for all 
covered employments; and, second, that all States 
had completely pooled funds. 

The first condition is probably true, but in less 
degree than one might suppose. The margin of 
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railroad collections over disbursements would be 
a safety factor in a State which has a completely 
pooled fund ; but merit rating is designed to return 
this margin of safety, if any, to the railroad em- 
ployers in the form of reduced contribution rates. 
In other words, it cannot be said that this act 
endangers State funds when, at the worst, its 
financial effect will probably be about the same 
as that of the merit-rating provisions found in 
most State unemployment compensation laws. 

Since the majority of the State legislatures have 
already anticipated the passage of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act by excluding from 
covered employment any service covered by a 
Federal unemployment compensation act and by 
authorizing participation in reciprocal agreements 
with any agency administering such a Federal 
law, the stage is well set for the few amendments 
to each State law which passage of this act may 
now require. 

Probably the most important amendment will 
prove to be one authorizing the State to comply 
with the requirements of the so-called transfer 
provisions. Each State will be required to 
transfer directly or indirectly from its account in 
the unemployment trust fund to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account an amount 
which will be determined by the Social Security 
Board after agreement with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and consultation with each State. 
The amount to be transferred is divided into two 
parts, the “preliminary amount” and the “liquidat- 
ing amount.’’ With respect to employers’ reserve 
accounts, the preliminary amount will be the 
balances as of June 30, 1939, in the reserve 
accounts of employers covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; with respect to 
pooled funds, it will be the proportion of the 
balance of each State fund as of June 30, 1939, 
represented by the ratio of its railroad collections 
as of that date to total collections. The liquidat- 
ing amount in all cases will be the total amount 
collected from railroad employers after June 30, 
1939, with respect to employment prior to that 
date. 

If for any reason a State is unable to obtain 
the necessary legislative authorization to make 
this transfer directly, it will be effected indirectly 
by the withholding of administrative grants by 
the Social Security Board until the required 
amount has been so withheld and transferred to 
the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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In the meantime, the State thus affected is author- 
ized to withdraw from its account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund the amount which the Social 
Security Board finds necessary for proper ad- 
ministration. 

These transfer provisions will be relatively easy 
to administer. In the near future each State will 
receive a list of all employers now determined 
to be covered by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, most of whom will be in the in- 
dustrial classification ‘40.’ As of June 30, 1939, 
the State agency will total the contributions of 
these employers, compute the percentage of this 
total to all collections, and apply that percentage 
to the fund balance. This computation will give 
the so-called “preliminary amount.” The State 
will earmark subsequent collections from these 
employers since the total of these amounts will 
constitute the “liquidating amount.” The final 
determination, however, will not be made without 
consultation with the State and Federal agencies 
affected. Steps are under way to set up a special 
joint committee of all the agencies concerned to 
consider common problems. 

The act contains certain transitional] provisions, 
the effect of which is to protect any worker who 
has started a benefit year under a State law be- 
tween July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939, by assuring 
that he will suffer no loss of benefits during that 
benefit year. These provisions require the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to assume the liability for 
benefits to such workers. Again, it is hoped that 
these provisions will be administered without 
difficulty in some such fashion as follows: The 
State agencies will pull out all claims files of rail‘ 
road employees and of other workers whose bene- 
fits are chargeable to employers covered by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
State agency will notify each worker that his 
coverage under the State law is terminated as of 
June 30, 1939, and that he must present his claim 
for benefits thereafter to the Railroad Retirement 
Board. The State will also send the Board a list 
of these employees giving name, number, address, 
benefit year, employer chargeable, maximum bene- 
fits, and balance of benefits. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Board will then carry on. 

Some difficulty is anticipated in connection 
with those workers who shift between railroad em- 
ployment and employment covered by a State 
unemployment compensation law. The volume 
of claims from these workers, however, may be 
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substantially less than the volume of claims from 
multistate railroad workers of whom the State 
agencies are being relieved by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. When the problem is broken 
down it begins to look smaller. A worker of 
mixed employment history may be: 

(1) eligible under both laws, 

(2) eligible under only the railroad law, 

(3) eligible under only the State law, or 

(4) eligible under neither law. 
In the first situation he will undoubtedly elect to 
draw benefits under the more liberal law. Then 
the only difficulty—which can be met by a not 
impossible system of clearance of claims—will be 
to prevent his drawing under both laws at the same 
time. In the second situation no problem arises. 
In the third situation the only difficulty is that 
the worker may have lost the right to not more 
than an average of about $12.50 in State benefits 
based on railroad employment. The fourth 
situation is the most troublesome, because a few 
such workers might have been eligible for very 
limited benefits if all their employment had been 
covered by the State law. In this connection it 
might be wise to recognize the fact that it is likely 
that such a worker would shortly be dependent on 
relief and should perhaps not be included in the 
insurance system. In connection with the third 
and fourth cases, the Railroad Retirement Board 
has authority to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with the States whereby the latter may be reim- 
bursed for any benefits paid by them on the basis 
of railroad employment. 

This act will not significantly affect the place- 
ment work of the employment offices except in a 
dozen or so centers where the Railroad Retirement 
Board may establish its own offices. There the 
problem will be one of establishing a central 
metropolitan file or some system of duplicate regis- 
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tration cards or interoffice clearance. 


A sugges- 
tion has been made that the State employment 
offices might discriminate against railroad workers, 
but it cannot be taken seriously without casting 
unwarranted aspersions on the present practices 
and future prospects of the Federal-State employ- 
ment services. 


Conclusion 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed at a time when most State administra- 
tors of unemployment compensation were still 
struggling to cope with the deluge of claims that 
started on January 1, 1938. In the midst of their 
problems it may easily have appeared to be the 
last straw. There is nearly a year, however, in 
which to adjust to this new law, and it is hoped 
that there will be few administrators who, after 
mature consideration, will fail to appreciate its 
genuine contribution to the cause of social secu- 
rity. It points the way toward asimplified system, 
It adds a further distinctive experiment to those 
now in process in this field. It will result in a 
slight saving to the railroads and will assure the 
railroad workers nationally uniform and equitable 
treatment. In particular, it removes the danger- 
ous possibility that the operation of the State 
laws might have introduced various types of State 
differentials to impair or complicate the sound 
national basis of industrial relations which now 
prevails in the railroad industry. It will free the 
State commissions from a substantial part of the 
complex problem of multistate workers. The 
act presents a challenging opportunity to demon- 
strate the possibility of integrated and economical 
administration. To all who are concerned with 
the field of unemployment insurance it presents 
an opportunity for the cooperative solution of a 
common problem. 
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RELIEF TRENDS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1929-37 


ANNE E. GEDDEs* 


For the past 9 years Cambridge relief agencies 
have been participating in a current monthly study 
of relief expenditures in 116 large urban areas of 
the United States. From this study, which is 
now carried on by the Social Security Board, there 
is available an invaluable monthly record of the 
amount of relief distributed from public and 
private funds from January 1929 to date. This 
record sheds light on past relief developments and 
on the profound governmental, economic, and 
social changes that have characterized the period; 
it also affords some insight into the future. Simi- 
lar analyses could be made in any of the other 115 
participating urban areas. 

The term ‘relief’ is used to designate many 
different forms of aid or assistance given to needy 
families and individuals in their homes. Relief 
may be given in the form of direct cash payments 
or cash wages, or it may be given in the form of 
orders on stores, grocery baskets, clothing, rent, 
fuel, medical and nursing care, service of house- 
keepers, hospitalization, and burials. The term 
“relief’’ in this discussion does not include adminis- 
trative expense, nor does it include care of tran- 
sients or individuals in institutions and in foster 
homes. 


Nine-Year Bill $13 Million 


In the 9 years from 1929 to 1937, total expendi- 
tures or obligations incurred for relief in Cam- 
bridge by agencies reporting to the Social Security 
Board exceeded $13 million, of which 95 percent 
was disbursed from public funds. This sum, 
which is exclusive of the cost of administration 
and of materials and equipment used in work- 
relief projects, represents substantially the total 
amount of noninstitutional relief distributed in the 
city. 

A panoramic view of relief expenditures in the 
108-month period is afforded by chart I, which 
shows the amount of relief distributed for five 
major classes of relief. These classes are: relief 
given by the private agencies; assistance to the 

*Acting Chief, Division of Public Assistance Research, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. This article was prepared as the basis 


of a speech before the League of Women Voters, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
May 23, 1938. 
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aged, the blind, and dependent children, under the 
Social Security Act; public general relief; earnings 
under the Civil Works Administration; and earn- 
ings under the Works Progress Administration. 
The chart shows a steady rise in the total volume 
of expenditures over the years, but this rise is 
accompanied by sharp fluctuations in total dis- 
bursements and by striking shifts in emphasis 
among the different classes of assistance. 

To a considerable extent, changes occurring in 
the volume of relief since 1929 reflect the impact 
of the depression. But changing public attitudes 
toward the problem of dependency have also been 
a factor in the growth of the relief bill. Annual 
expenditures for the various classes of relief are 
shown in table 1. 


Private Relief 


Private relief in Cambridge has constituted a 
consistently minor part of the city’s relief bill. 
The private agencies are principally concerned 
with helping families meet their special problems, 
and they consider the giving of relief a secondary 
function. From 1929 to 1937, obligations incurred 
for relief from private funds aggregated $664,000 
or 5 percent of the $13 million total expended 
from both public and private sources. Private 
agencies reporting their expenditures to the Social 
Security Board include the Family Welfare Society, 
the First Parish Paine Fund, the Salvation Army, 
and the Cambridge Unemployment Relief Commit- 
tee. Some other private agencies, notably the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society’ and other church 
organizations, have distributed some relief in 
these years, but their expenditures are believed 
to have been relatively minor. The Cambridge 
Unemployment Relief Committee was established 
in the early phase of the depression and provided 
the first work relief in the city. Construction of 
the Cambridge Municipal Golf Course was a prin- 
cipal project of this committee, which operated 
intermittently from December 1930 to July 1933 
when the Federal Government entered ‘‘this 
business of relief.” The important role played 


1 Expenditures of the St. Vincent de Paul Society from 1929 to 1937 were 
approximately $65,000. 
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by the Committee is clearly revealed by the chart. 

It is interesting that in 1937, despite the very 
large volume of public relief disbursed, the relief 
expenditures of the private agencies were 26 per- 
cent higher than in 1929. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


The three special types of public assistance— 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the needy blind—comprise the second layer 
of expenditres in chart I. Since early in 1936 
these three types of public assistance have been 
financed in part from Federal funds under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. As shown 
in table 2, expenditures for the special types of 
public assistance amounted to $97,600 in 1929 
and $475,600 in 1937. The sharp increase is due 
in part, at least, to the influence of new legislation 
and of Federal participation. 

Old-age assistance, which is available to needy 
individuals 65 years of age and over, was first 
granted in Cambridge in September 1931, when 
new State legislation became effective. It is 
financed from Federal, State, and local funds and 





is administered by a separate bureau of the Board | 


of Public Welfare. Expenditures for old-age | 
assistance in 1937 amounted to $323,000 and com. | 
prised 68 percent of the bill for the three programs, 

Aid to dependent children, which is financed 
from Federal, State, and city funds, is adminis- 
tered by the Board of Public Welfare. Prior to 
1936 the program was known as mother’s aid and 
was restricted to children living with widowed 
mothers or mothers with no means of support, 
Since that time the provisions of the law have 
been broadened. Expenditures in the 9-year 
period totaled $854,500 and amounted to 45 per- | 
cent of the aggregate amount disbursed for the 
public-assistance programs. Expenditures for aid | 
to dependent children in 1929 were $89,800 and in 
1937, $142,000, an increase of 58 percent. 

Aid to the blind is administered by the Division 
for the Blind of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and is financed by State and Federal funds. 
Expenditures under this program amounted to 
$90,900 and comprised about 5 percent of the 
total outlay for the special types of public as- 
sistance from 1929 to 1937. 
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Chart I.—Total obligations incurred for relief in Cambridge, Mass., by months, 1929-37 
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Public General Relief 


Over the 9-year period, public general relief con- 
stituted by far the largest proportion of all relief 
expenditures. Several kinds of relief are grouped 
under this broad heading: dependent aid or home 
relief, which is administered by the Beard of 
Public Welfare; soldiers’ relief, State aid, and 
military aid, which are administered by the 
Soldiers’ Relief Department; and emergency re- 
lief, which from 1933 to 1935 was administered 
by the Emergency Relief Administration. ‘De- 
pendent aid”’ is granted to both employable and 
unemployable persons not qualifying for the special 
types of assistance, and is financed almost exclu- 
sively from local funds; the State, however, pays 
the cost of care for persons without legal settle- 
ment in Massachusetts. Soldiers’ relief is paid 
from local funds, military aid from both State 
and local funds, and State aid is financed wholly 
by the State. The relief program of the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration was supported en- 
tirely from Federal funds. 

From 1929 to 1937, expenditures for public 
general relief amounted to $7,519,000, or 58 per- 
cent of the $13 million total expended. Examina- 
tion of chart I reveals a striking increase in the 
volume of public general relief from 1931 until 
the inauguration of the CWA program and, sub- 
sequently, until the development of the WPA. 
During the operation of the CWA and WPA 
programs, the volume of general relief was greatly 
reduced. The peak in general relief disbursements 
was reached in 1935, when they constituted 83 
percent of all relief in the city. In 1937 general 
relief represented 27 percent of the total relief bill. 

One important fact not revealed by the chart is 
the essential continuity of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s work-relief policies. Part of the general 
relief disbursements from the fall of 1933 to the 
end of 1935 were for work-relief benefits of the 
Emergency Relief Administration. These bene- 
fits under the ERA were based on the need of the 
individual family and were not determined by a 
fixed wage scale, as in the case of CWA and WPA 
earnings. 


CWA and WPA Earnings 


During the winter of 1933-34, the CWA oper- 
ated an emergency work program which was in- 
tended to stimulate recovery as well as to relieve 
destitution. Persons employed on this federally 
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operated and financed program were drawn both 
from the work-relief program of the ERA and 
from the general unemployed without certifica- 
tion of need. Wages on this short-lived, large- 
scale program were at going rates of pay. Earn- 
ings of workers on the CWA program, including 
earnings of the administrative staff, amounted to 
$485,400. When this 4%-month program was ter- 
minated in the spring of 1934, those workers who 
were able to establish need were transferred to the 
work-relief projects of the ERA. 

In October 1935, the WPA began operations in 
Cambridge. Total earnings of workers certified 
as in need amounted to $2,459,786 from October 
1935 through 1937. Earnings of workers on the 
WPA program are financed wholly from Federal 
funds and are fixed at a security or subsistence 
level. It is significant that in both 1936 and 1937, 
WPA earnings comprised approximately one-half 
of the annual relief bill. 


Other Relief 


In the period from 1929 to 1937 some relief 
was dispensed in addition to the $13 million total 


Table 1.—QObligations incurred for public and private 
relief in Cambridge, Mass., by years, 1929-37 












































Public relief 
i 
Total obli- Private 
Year gations Special general 
incurred General types of | CWAand| relief 
| relief public WPA 
assistance | earnings 
Amount of obligations incurred 
Total, | 
9 years../$13, 041, 746 | $7, 518, 938 | $1, 913, 896 | $2,945, 182 |$663, 730 
1929. 401, 072 268, 038 ry ~ | Seas | 35, 421 
1930. | 485, 381 336, 200 |) SRE 42, 471 
1931. 751, 231 530, 808 9 annette 90, 26 
1932. | 1, 258, 650 876, 206 | 202, 658 ERE ETE 179, 786 
1933 . | 1,343,921 | 888, 301 | 207, 712 1 125, 205 | 122,613 
1934... 1, 875, 188 1, 256, 132 205,734 | 1360, 101 , 221 
1935... | 2,355,565 | 1,958, 782 218, 782 2 129,000 | 49, 001 
1936. 2, 097, 367 | 733, 012 268, 962 | ? 1,049, 000 46, 393 
1937 _ - 2, 473, 371 671, 459 | 475, 564 | 2 1, 281, 786 44, 562 
Percent of total 
Total, | | 
9 years 100.0 | 57.6 | 14.7 | 22.6 5.1 
1929. 100. 0 66.9 | “Ty as | 88 
1930. 100.0 69.3 ON | See 8.7 
0 eee 100. 0 70.7 | + |) Beate 12.0 
ee 100. 6 69. 6 _ § | eee 14.3 
1933 100.0 66. 1 15.5 9.3 9.1 
19084. .... 100. 0 67.0 11.0 19.2 2.8 
1935 100.0 83.1 9.3 5.5 2.1 
=o 100.0 35.0 12.8 50.5 2.2 
ees 100.0 27.2 19.2 51.8 1.8 











1CWA earnings. Includes earnings of administrative staff and all other 


persons employed on the program. 
? WPA earnings. Includes only earnings of persons certified as in need 


of relief. 
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already accounted for. During 1932 and 1933, 
Government-owned wheat and cotton, which were 


Chart II.—Total obligations incurred for relief, in 12 
Massachusetts cities, by years, 1929-37 
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purchased by the Federal Government as a farm- 
relief measure, were distributed to needy families 
by the American Red Cross through community 
agencies. The value of this relief is not available. 
Since 1934, Federal surplus commodities, pur- 
chased by the Federal Surplus Relief and the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporations,’ have 
been made available to Cambridge families, first 
through the private welfare agencies, the Board of 
Public Welfare, and the WPA and later through 
the public agencies only. The value of such 
surplus food and clothing distributed is in excess 
of $500,000. 

Considerable family relief has been provided in 
Cambridge through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, but it is impossible to estimate how much 
assistance Cambridge families have received from 
this source. The CCC was established in the 
spring of 1933. Enrollees on this program have 
been selected primarily from relief families and 
have been required to allot the major portion of 
their monthly earnings to their dependents. 

Other Federal agencies providing small amounts 
of relief in Cambridge during this period are the 
National Youth Administration and the Public 
Works Administration.?2 Wages paid to certified 
workers employed on the New Towne Court 
housing project of the PWA amounted to approxi- 
mately $31,700, but not all this amount was earned 
by workers residing in Cambridge. Student aid 
and earnings paid by the NYA to persons on 
Cambridge projects amounted to $113,000. Some 
small amounts of relief not accounted for were also 
distributed during 1933, 1934, and 1935 in con- 
nection with the emergency education, college 
student aid, and transient programs of the ERA. 

The grand total of all public and private relief 
distributed in Cambridge, from all sources except 
relatives and friends, is estimated to be roughly 
$13.9 million for the 9 years from 1929 to 1937. 


Expenditures Related to Population 


This review of the relief experience of Cam- 
bridge, which in 1935 had a population of 118,000, 
reveals a steady and inexorable rise in the extent 
of the relief burden. Per inhabitant, relief ex- 
penditures of the reporting agencies in the 9-year 
period totaled $114.76. Annual rates for each 
class of relief are given in table 3. 


2 Data for these programs were obtained from the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration for Massachusetts. 
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Table 2.—Obligations incurred for special types of 
public assistance in Cambridge, Mass., by years, 
1929-37 
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Total, 9 years $1, 913, 896 $968, 464 | $854, 496 $90, 936 
ES | aes 89, 754 7, 859 
1930... . 106, 710 |.... 98, 005 8, 705 
1931... —_ 130, 161 | 13, 812 106, 189 10, 160 
1032... : : 202, 658 | 100, 341 91, 139 11, 178 
1933... 207, 712 | 118, 744 | 77, 879 11, 089 
1934_. be 205, 734 116, 410 78, 887 | 10, 437 
1935... ca 218, 782 130, 591 77, 359 | 10, 832 
1936_..... 268, 962 | 165, 392 93, 259 | 10, 311 
1937... 475, 564 323, 174 142, 025 | 10, 365 

Percent of total 

Total, 9 years 100. 0 | 50.6 | 44.6 | 4.8 
1929... RY 91.9 | 8.1 
1930... “1 | ieee 91.8 | 8.2 
1931_... 100. 0 10.6 81.6 | 7.8 
1932_. 100. 0 49.5 45.0 5.5 
1933. 100.0 | 57.2 | 37.5 5.3 
1934. 100. 0 56.6 | 38.3 | 5.1 
1935 100.0 59.7 | 35.4 4.9 
1936___- ; 100.0 61.5 | 34.7 | 3.8 
1937. 100.0 | 68.0 | 29.9 | 2.1 





In 1929 expenditures per inhabitant for all classes 
of relief amounted to $3.53. In that year the 
entire burden was shouldered by agencies financed 
from State and local funds. In 1937 expenditures 
per inhabitant totaled $21.76, of which consider- 
ably more than half was borne by the Federal 
Government. Federal expenditures for WPA 
earnings amounted to $11.28. In addition, the 
Federal Government contributed in part to the 
rate of $4.18 per inhabitant for the special types 
of public assistance. 


Complexity of Relief Administration 


The growth of the relief bill in Cambridge in 
the past 9 years has been accompanied by increas- 
ing complexity in the administrative machinery 
for distributing relief. During 1937 relief was 
dispensed by local agencies supported solely from 
local funds; by a local agency supported from 
local and State funds; by a State agency supported 
from State and Federal funds; by a local agency 
supported from local, State, and Federal funds; 
and by local agencies supported wholly from Fed- 
eral funds. Administratively, these agencies rep- 
resent every type of organization from absolute 
local authority to complete Federal authority. 
From the point of view of John Doe, who is seek- 
ing help for his family, the hierarchy of agencies 
in this community of 118,000 must seem be- 
wildering indeed. 
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If John Doe is out of work, and has exhausted 
his benefit rights under unemployment compensa- 
tion, his first impulse will be to go to the WPA in 
search of a job. He may learn that he must first 
be certified as in need by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare. If no jobs are available, he may receive 
“dependent aid” from that agency. If John Doe 
has an aged parent whom he is unable to support, 
he will be referred to the Bureau of Old-Age As- 
sistance in the Board of Public Welfare. If he is 
tuberculous and requires treatment in a sani- 
tarium, his children may be taken care of through 
a grant for aid to dependent children. If he is a 
veteran, he may receive assistance from the 
Soldiers’ Relief Department. If he loses his sight, 
he may receive aid from the Division for the 
Blind. If John Doe’s wife is ill and he needs help 
in the management of his household affairs, the 
Family Welfare Society may assist him in the 
solution of his problems. It is a wise John Doe 
who knows where to turn for help in his particular 
situation. In his search, he may come to wonder 
whether the problems of the needy in a community 
the size of Cambridge could not be met success- 
fully by fewer agencies. He may also ponder 
over the maze of regulations which determine the 
form and amount of assistance to be granted to 
him or his family. 


Cambridge Compared With 11 Massachusetts 
Cities 


As a means of appraising the Cambridge relief 
situation, comparison has been made of annual re- 
lief expenditures in Cambridge and in 11 other 


Table 3.—Obligations incurred for public and private 
relief per inhabitant,' Cambridge, Mass., by years, 
1929-37 





Public relief 


| 
| Total 


Year | per in- 
habitant | General 





Private 


Special CWA general 








types of and relief 
relief public WPA 
assistance] earnings 
| 
Total, 9 years...| $114.76 $66. 17 $16. 85 | $25. 91 | $5. 83 
3. 53 2. 36 JD Dentinied .31 
4.27 2. 96 sD Ievaseotwed .37 
6. 61 4. 67 A | aa .79 
11. 07 7. 71 5, et Eoweeecenen 1. 58 
11.83 7. 82 1.83 21.10 1. 08 
16. 50 11. 05 1.81 $3.17 .47 
20. 73 17. 24 1.93 $1.13 . 43 
18. 46 6. 45 2. 37 39. 23 .41 
21. 76 5.91 4.18 311.28 39 




















1 Based on United States population census, 1930. 

2 CWA earnings. Includes earnings of administrative staff and all other 
persons employed on the program. 

3 bite earnings. Includes only earnings of workers certified as in need 
of relief. 








Table 4.—Total obligations incurred for relief, total 
obligations incurred per inhabitant, and obligations 
incurred for private relief as percentage of total, for 
12 Massachusetts cities, 1929 and 1937 





























Obligations 
Per- Total obli- incurred 
Total obligations cent- gations in- for private 
incurred age in-| curred per relief as 
City crease | inhabitant! | percentage 
1929 of to 
to 
1937 
1929 | 1937 1929 | 1937 | 1929 | 1937 
Cambridge._.... $401, 072 | $2, 473, 371 517 |$3. 53 | $21.76 8.8 1.8 
besecceoes 3, 263, 839 | 29, 279, 522 797 | 4.18 37.48 | 16.5 3.4 
Brockton... .... 218, 217 | 2, 207,001 912 | 3.42 34. 59 | 21.9 1.7 
Fall River. __... 249 | 2,961, 633 820 | 2.80} 25.69 Pt yh 
wrence....... 201, 417 | 1, 500, 643 692 | 2.37 18.70 | 6.4 1.0 
Pinkccaceads 420, 403 | 3, 127, 480 645 | 4.19 | 31.20] 11.1 1.0 
SS 252, 389 | 2, 691,7 968 | 2.47 26.31 | 17.8 1.5 
See 120, 172 | 1, 237, 549 932 | 2.07 21. 32 1.1 ot 
New Bedford 389, 047 | 2, 587,893 565 | 3.46 22. 98 4.0 Py 
ewton......... 70, 220 912, 095 1, 203 | 1.08 13.97 | 12.8 2.7 
Springfield...... 253, 702 | 3,875,914 1,426 | 1.69 25.86 | 22.3 1.2 
Worcester_...... 546, 270 | 4, 485, 035 721 | 2.80 22. 96 9.2 1.1 

















! Based on United States population census, 1930. 


Massachusetts cities which are also participating 
in the Social Security Board’s study of urban re- 
lief trends. These cities are Boston, Brockton, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, New 
Bedford, Newton, Springfield, and Worcester. 
Like Cambridge, each of these cities presents a 
record of seriously mounting relief costs in the 
years from 1929 through 1937. The trend of total 
relief expenditures in the 12 cities is shown in 
chart II. The curves in this chart are plotted on a 
ratio scale and are comparable for rate of change 
in the volume of relief granted. They should not 
be compared for volume. The steeper the rise or 
fall in the curves, the greater the rate of increase 
or decrease in expenditures. Similar slopes repre- 
sent similar rates of change. From 1929 through 
1937, the annual relief bill for Cambridge increased 
517 percent; the other cities show an even greater 
percentage increase in relief expenditures during 
this interval. Figures for individual cities are 
given in table 4. 

Intercity comparisons of the volume of relief 
can best be made by means of rates to population. 
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In Cambridge in 1929, as has already been indi- 
cated, the relief burden amounted to $3.53 per 
inhabitant. Only two cities, Boston and Lowell, 
had higher rates in that year. In 1937 Cambridge 
expenditures had risen to $21.76 per inhabitant, 
but the rate was even higher in all the remaining 
cities except Lawrence, Malden, and Newton. 
The Boston rate was highest, amounting to $37.48, 
and the Newton rate, only $13.97, was lowest. 
In all the cities, as in Cambridge, private funds 
are now financing a relatively small proportion of 
the total relief bill, although in absolute amounts 
private funds have not diminished in some cities. 
Relief from private funds in 1929 ranged from less 
than 1 percent to 22 percent of the total in the 
different cities; in 1937 private relief represented 
from 0.1 percent to 3.4 percent of the total. 
While some small amounts of private relief may 
not be represented in the reports, it is believed 
that the percentages would not be significantly 
affected by inclusion of such unreported relief. 


Need for Long-Range Planning 


From the comparisons which have been drawn, 
it may be concluded that the sharp rise in relief 
expenditures in Cambridge is not exceptional. 
Both in the State and in the Nation, the unprece- 
dented unemployment of the 1930’s has been ac- 
companied by a rising tide of relief. In Cam- 
bridge, the peak in expenditures appears not yet 
to have been reached. Even with business 
recovery, there is no prospect that relief expendi- 
tures will return to anything approaching the 1929 
pre-depression level. It is clear that large-scale 
relief spending will continue and that long-range 
planning is necessary to prevent and mitigate 
need. Developments in public-assistance and 
relief administration in recent years have resulted 
both in raising the standards of aid granted to 
needy families and in reaching a larger proportion 
of the population in need in Cambridge. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1911-37 


MARIANNE SAKMANN* 


Great Britain in 1911 enacted two social insur- 
ance laws to protect workers against the risks of 
unemployment and sickness—one an unemploy- 
ment insurance law which pays the worker weekly 
benefits when his unemployment results from lack 
of work, and the other a health insurance law 
providing medical services, and cash benefits when 
he is unable to work because of sickness. 

The present study represents a survey of the 
legislative and administrative history of the two 
laws as they have developed over the years. 
Have the lawmakers of Great Britain held that the 
effect of wage loss is the same whether a worker 
be temporarily disabled or whether he be tempo- 
rarily unemployed? Are the provisions of one 
law more generous than the other? What is the 
probable reason for the greater protection furnished 
against one hazard than against the other? 

The comparison of the two laws is limited to the 
provisions of cash benefits for temporary inter- 
ruption in employment and wages. Large sec- 
tions of each program have no parallel in the other. 
Thus the provisions for medical care of sick work- 
ers are peculiar to health insurance, and the serv- 
ices of the public employment offices in finding 
jobs for unemployed workers are peculiar to unem- 
ployment insurance. Such provisions, therefore, 
are ignored. With regard to cash benefits under 
the two systems, the following questions have been 
asked: What cash benefits are available under the 
two programs; for how long a period are they 
granted; how long must the worker be insured to 
qualify for benefits; under what conditions does 
he become eligible to benefits; under what condi- 
tions is he barred from them; what is the waiting 
period ; what are the contributions; and what groups 
of workers are covered by the two programs? 

Analysis and comparison of the two laws show 
that the two programs are, at the present time, 
fundamentally distinct. It would seem as if the 
provisions of one law had been laid down with 
scant attention to the other. This discovery is 
somewhat surprising when one considers that 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article is a summary of a more detailed report on the same subject, to be pub- 
lished as Bureau Report No. 3 of the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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health and unemployment insurance were included 
originally in one legislative enactment; that unem- 
ployment benefits were identical to sickness bene- 
fits when unemployment insurance was established 
for the major portion of the working population in 
1920; that a committee, representing the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Labour, worked for 
several years in the early twenties to coordinate 
the administration of the two systems; and that 
the Royal Commission on Health Insurance which 
investigated the problem in 1926 came to the con- 
clusion that the disparity in the two types of 
benefits resulted in injustice to the workers. In 
spite of these various efforts, the two systems have 
moved farther and farther apart. 


Links Between the Two Programs 


A few important connections, however, exist 
between unemployment and health insurance. In 
their coverage provisions the two laws show many 
similarities, though significant differences also 
exist. Ever since 1920, the Ministry of Labour 
has cooperated closely with the Ministry of Health 
in defining the groups of workers who are subject 
to insurance. 

Moreover, although contributions are paid 
separately under the two systems, the visits to the 
premises of employers for the purposes of both 
health and unemployment insurance are made by 
the health insurance inspectors of the Ministry of 
Health. As far as possible, action against delin- 
quent employers is coordinated under both sys- 
tems. 

Health insurance performs still another impor- 
tant administrative function for unemployment 
insurance. A worker who leaves his job volun- 
tarily without good cause is disqualified for the 
receipt of unemployment benefits for some time. 
If such a worker claims that he gave up his em- 
ployment because of ill health, the employment 
officer may ask him to submit his certificate from 
the health insurance physician vouching for the 
fact that he actually was sick and disabled at the 
time he left work. If the worker has no such cer- 
tificate, the employment officer can justly refuse 
unemployment benefits. 
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One further important connection exists between 
the two systems. The British health insurance 
law recognizes the importance of keeping unem- 
ployed workers insured against the risk of ill 
health. Free medical care is available to workers 
with good employment records for the entire dura- 
tion of their unemployment, and their rights to 
cash benefits are maintained for a considerable 
period of time after they cease to pay contribu- 
tions. 


Major Divergences 


These are the only connections which are re- 
vealed in following the development of the two 
laws from the time of their adoption in 1911 to 
the present time. In their cash benefits and the 
conditions under which they are granted, the two 
systems are fundamentally distinct. The health 
insurance law has remained substantially un- 
changed during the last 27 years, while the unem- 
ployment insurance law was amended time and 
again in an attempt to meet the problems of mass 
unemployment in the period after the World War. 

When unemployment insurance, which was lim- 
ited at first to seven trades, was extended to the 
majority of the working population in 1920, the 
new law fixed the benefits at the level of the sick- 
ness benefits—15s. a week for a man and 12s. a 
week for a woman. There must have been a reali- 
zation on the part of the lawmakers that the needs 
of a worker who is unable to find a job are sub- 
stantially the same as those of a worker who is 
temporarily sick and disabled, provided that he 
receives free medical care. Almost immediately 
after they had been brought together, however, 
the benefits moved apart again. The only change 
in health insurance was the reduction of sickness 
benefits for married women from 12s. a week to 
10s. in the year 1932. Basic benefits in unemploy- 
ment insurance were changed frequently. The 
most significant liberalization was made in 1921, 
when dependents’ allowances were introduced. 
Now an insured unemployed man aged 21 or over 
receives 17s. a week, plus 10s. a week for an adult 
dependent, plus 3s. a week for a dependent child. 
Thus, if he has a wife and a child, his allowance 
is double the sickness benefits to which he is 
entitled. 

The fundamental difference between sickness 
and unemployment provisions becomes evident in 
a comparison of the qualifying-period requirements 
and the duration for which benefits are granted 
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under the two laws. A number of temporary 
measures were passed in the period after the World 
War, by which large groups of unemployed work- 
ers were permitted to draw unemployment bene- 
fits ‘in advance of contributions.”’ They received 
benefits in spite of the fact that the required num- 
ber of contributions did not stand to their credit 
and that they had drawn benefits for the maximum 
number of weeks. For a period of 4 years from 
1927 to 1931 benefits were unlimited in duration. 
In the latter year a national crisis occurred threat- 
ening the financial stability of the country. Asa 
result of this crisis, the attempts to devise an in- 
surance system which was elastic enough to take 
care of all unemployed workers were abandoned. 
Since 1931, unemployment benefits have been 
granted only if 30 weekly contributions have been 
paid in the 2 years prior to application for bene- 
fits, and the duration is limited to 26 weeks in a 
year. For workers with a long record of covered 
employment, however, the maximum duration 
may be extended still further. Those who cannot 
meet the qualifying-period requirement or who 
have exhausted their rights to benefits receive as- 
sistance on a needs basis. 

In contrast to unemployment insurance, the 
qualifying-period requirement and the duration 
for which sickness benefits are granted have not 
undergone any significant changes since the adop- 
tion of the original health insurance law in 1911. 
The worker is eligible to reduced cash benefits 
during sickness after he has been insured for 26 
weeks; the full amount is paid after 104 weekly 
contributions. He receives these benefits for 26 
weeks in a year, after which he is shifted to inva- 
lidity benefits at a reduced rate until he recovers, 
reaches age 65, or dies. 

In addition to fulfilling the qualifying-period re- 
quirement, a worker must be certified by the 
health insurance physician as being “incapable of 
work by some specific disease or by bodily or men- 
tal disablement” before he can receive sickness 
benefits. Because of the different nature of un- 
employment, the conditions for the receipt of un- 
employment benefits have always been fundamen- 
tally distinct from those governing health insur- 
ance and have no relation to the latter. The 
main condition for the receipt of unemployment 
benefits is that the worker must be “‘capable of and 
available for work.” 

Many of the disqualifications for the receipt of 
either sickness or unemployment benefits are sim- 
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ilar in intent if not in the actual wording of the 
law. ‘These provisions are designed to prevent the 
worker from drawing benefits simultaneously under 
two different social insurance systems and to bar 
him from benefits while he is an inmate of a pub- 
lic institution. 

A number of other disqualifying conditions are 
peculiar to unemployment insurance. The first 
of these is designed to prevent the use of unem- 
ployment insurance funds for the support of 
workers involved in a trade dispute. The second 
bars the worker from benefits for limited periods of 
time if he has lost his employment through miscon- 
duct or has left it voluntarily without good cause. 
Lastly, an unemployed worker is disqualified for 
benefits if he fails to apply for or accept a suitable 
job, or to carry out the instructions of the employ- 
ment office, or if he has neglected to avail himself 
of a reasonable opportunity to obtain suitable 
employment. 

The outstanding difference between the contri- 
butions levied under the two laws is that the rate 
of unemployment contributions has been changed 
almost every year since 1920, while the health 
insurance contributions have been revised only 
twice in the last 26 years. As the following tabu- 
lation shows, weekly unemployment insurance 
contributions for adult workers are now about 
double the health insurance contributions in spite 
of the fact that the latter cover the cost of tempo- 
rary sickness as well as long-term invalidity, 
medical care, and other benefits in kind: 


Worker Employer 
Men Women Men Women 
Unemployment insurance 9d. 8d. 9d. 8d. 
Health insurance 4\ed. 4d. 44d. 4\éd. 


Under both systems the Government pays part 
of the costs. In health insurance the Govern- 
ment’s share of the costs of benefits and adminis- 
tration is one-seventh in the case of men and one- 
fifth in the case of women. In unemployment 
insurance the Government pays one-third of the 
total cost of the insurance system. In addition, 
the Government assumes the entire cost of the 
unemployment assistance program. 


Reasons for Dissimilarities 


This brief survey of the two social insurance laws 
in Great Britain has covered the major changes 
effected in a quarter century of operation. Es- 
tablished in the same year, the two laws have 
diverged widely over the years. Though their 
coverage is practically identical and though 
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workers presumably need the same amount of cash 
benefits to maintain themselves and their families, 
the present unemployment insurance law provides 
far more generous cash benefits than does the 
health insurance law. The Royal Commission 
which investigated the health insurance system in 
1926 came to the conclusion that the differentia- 
tion in benefit rates was unjust: 


It is difficult, in our opinion, to justify a less generous 
provision for the invalid than for the man ia good health, 
whose circumstances certainly involve smaller expendi- 
ture. It is equally difficult to justify the existence of two 
State schemes side by side, one of which recognizes the 
needs of dependents and the other does not, in circum- 
stances of hardship closely similar. Both schemes are 
designed to alleviate the distress arising from the cessation 
of income due to causes beyond the worker’s control, and 
the question whether these causes are to be sought in ill- 
health or in the failure of employment has no bearing on 
the needs of dependents. 


Why has the health insurance law remained 
relatively static while the unemployment insur- 
ance law has been so rapidly and consistently 
liberalized? At least three reasons may be 
advanced for this disparity: (1) the different 
financial bases on which they are established; 
(2) the different administrative principles on 
which they operate; (3) the different roles which 
voluntary insurance plays in the two programs. 

Considering the widely dissimilar financial bases 
of the two insurance systems, it would perhaps be 
surprising if one program had paralleled the other 
in the extension and liberalization of benefits. 
Unemployment insurance is financed from a na- 
tional pool—a single fund into which all contribu- 
tions are paid and from which all benefits are 
disbursed. The risk of wage loss during sickness, 
practically speaking, is pooled only for the mem- 
bers of each approved society. 

Thetadministrative bases of the two systems are 
fundamentally different. Most of the workers 
covered by unemployment insurance receive their 
benefits directly from Government agencies. Be- 
fore the introduction of compulsory health insur- 
ance, numerous voluntary mutual insurance asso- 
ciations of workers (friendly societies) operated in 
Great Britain to protect their members in times of 
sickness. When health insurance was made com- 
pulsory in 1911, it was decided to preserve the 
friendly societies, and they were made the basis for 
the operation of the new national program. Sick- 
ness benefits are paid out by 859 different societies, 
which have retained a large degree of autonomy 
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under the law. Many of the societies can increase 
the benefits for their members out of their dispos- 
able surpluses. A recent estimate puts the number 
of workers who are entitled to such increased cash 
benefits at 8% million, or about one-half of all 
workers covered by compulsory health insurance. 
The workers thus look to their societies, rather 
than to Parliament, for increase in benefits above 
the legal minimum. 

The law has not destroyed or replaced the ex- 
tensive network of voluntary insurance. Many of 
the approved societies, in addition to their official 
functions, continue to sell voluntary sickness in- 
surance to their members. At the present time 
the voluntary membership of the societies is over 
8 million individuals, a large proportion of whom 
insure for voluntary cash benefits during sickness. 
Often the cash benefits paid under voluntary in- 
surance are as great as or greater than those under 
the compulsory health insurance system. Com- 
pulsory insurance merely guarantees that sickness 
benefits shall never fall below the level fixed in the 
law. Admittedly the statutory benefits are insuf- 
ficient to maintain the worker during illness. 
However, instead of liberalizing the law, British 
policy has left the supplementation of the statu- 
tory beneiits to voluntary effort. 

Perhaps in the preservation of the voluntary 
aspects of the health insurance program lies the 
most important explanation of the differences be- 
tween the two systems. The approved society 
system was adopted for the administration of 
health insurance not only because it provided an 
existing machinery but also because the Govern- 
ment desired to preserve and encourage the volun- 
tary efforts of the workers to acquire protection 
against sickness. The opportunities to insure 
voluntarily against the risk of unemployment have 





always been limited and have been still further 
restricted in the period since the World War, when 
trade-unions and friendly societies found it in- 
creasingly difficult to pay benefits to their mem- 
bers during unemployment. Workers are thus 
entirely dependent upon the provisions made by 
law and cannot buy added protection on their own 
initiative. Only through legislative action could 
they be assured of more adequate protection dur- 
ing unemployment than that afforded by the 
original unemployment insurance law. 

The history of the two laws indicates that 
workers as a group have been active and suc- 
cessful in bringing about a liberalization of the 
unemployment insurance law. The influence of 
labor as an organized group is not as clearly 
seen in the field of health insuance. Here the 
workers lack the unity of purpose and approach 
which is observed in the field of unemployment 
insurance. Undoubtedly the large group of work- 
ers who are eligible for an increase in sickness 
benefits or who are insured voluntarily against 
sickness do not demand liberalization of the law 
as vigorously as the less fortunate members of 
the working population not in receipt of this 
added protection. Moreover, increasing the mini- 
mum cash benefits in health insurance would 
reduce the necessity for voluntary insurance. 
Therefore it would affect adversely the private 
activities of the societies in selling voluntary 
insurance. Hence the interest of the societies 
may have been at variance with whatever demands 
the workers have made for increased benefits under 
the law. The societies, standing between the 
workers and the Government, may have acted 
as buffers absorbing or forestalling the pressure 
for more liberal cash benefits which might other- 
wise have developed in health insurance. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF 


Aggregate benefit payments amounted to almost 
$40 million in June, representing an increase for 
the third successive month and bringing the total 
amount paid out during the first 6 months of the 
year to approximately $180 million. The in- 
crease in June was due mainly to the larger 
amounts of payments made in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Pennsylvania. Fairly substantial 
increases also occurred in Connecticut, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Of the 11 States 
showing decreases, the largest reduction occurred 
in New York, where a 26-percent decline amount- 
ing to $3.6 million was reported from the preced- 
ing month. Relatively large percentage decreases 
were reported by Arizona, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont. These ranged 
from 15 percent for Rhode Island to 26 percent for 
Minnesota. 

The total number of initial claims filed in June 
for total and partial benefits in the 23 States 
reporting for both months decreased slightly 
from May. The largest declines were reported 
by New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. Decreases of more 
than 10 percent occurred in Alabama, Arizona, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. In part, 
these declines reflect a falling off in the number of 
claims filed against lag-quarter credits, which 
were received by most agencies in April and May. 
Considerably larger volumes of initial claims were 
reported by California, Maryland, Utah, and four 
New England States. These increases ranged 
from more than 5 percent in Connecticut to 48 
percent in Utah. 

In the group of States for which data are 
available, there was an increase in the number of 
continued claims filed in June for both total and 
partial unemployment. Increases of more than 
20 percent in continued claims filed for total un- 
employment occurred in Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, and Pennsylvania; declines ranging from 
10 percent to 20 percent occurred in Arizona, 
Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia. Eleven of the fifteen States 
for which data on continued claims for partial 
unemployment are available reported increases, 
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THE MONTH 


Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts in June amounted to 
more than $28.1 million. Of this amount, about 
$20.2 million was deposited by the benefit-paying 
States. Benefits charged against State benefit- 
payment accounts of these 24 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia amounted to nearly $40 million 
in June. During the period January-June 1938 
the benefit-paying States deposited contributions 
amounting to $209.7 million! and paid out 
approximately $179.2 million in benefits. 

Applicants placed in jobs by the Employment 
Service totaled 246,285 in June which, on the 
basis of working days, represented a slight de- 
crease from the preceding month. 


Relation of Benefit Payments to Contributions 


With this issue of the Bulletin there appears 
for the first time a table which compares benefit 
payments made with contributions received by 
State agencies. Column 3 shows the total amount 
of funds available for benefits at the end of the 
month and represents the sum of the balances 
in the States’ clearing and _benefit-payment 
accounts and their accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. The index (column 5) is 
designed to show the level of funds available for 
benefits in relation to that amount which was 
available as of the end of the month prior to that 
in which benefits were first payable by the State 
agencies. A level above 100, therefore, indicates 
that contributions received since benefits were 
first payable have exceeded benefit payments and 
that an addition has been made to the original 
reserve which the agency had prior to the accept- 
ance of claims. In the case of States on a quar- 
terly collection basis, the level of the index may 
change markedly from one month to the next, 
because of the uneven flow of collections. (In 
most States contributions are not due until 30 
days following the period to which such contri- 
butions apply.) As a result, receipts in interim 
months will necessarily be small in relation to 
benefit payments during those months. The 

113 benefit-paying States are on a quarterly contribution collection basis. 


Hence, contributions due on the pay rolls for the second quarter of 1938 wil] 
not be collected until July and August. 
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ratio between benefits charged and contributions 
deposited since the month in which claims were 
first accepted is shown directly in column 13. 
Column 14 shows the ratio of benefits charged to 
cumulative collections of contributions plus inter- 
est earned on such funds. 

It will be seen that a number of States on a 
monthly collection basis have had benefit pay- 
ments in excess of contributions collected since 
benefits were first payable. In Rhode Island 
and West Virginia $1.65 and $1.84, respectively, 
were paid out for every dollar received since 
January 1, 1938. A number of States on a quar- 
terly collection basis also paid out more in bene- 
fits than they received in contributions from 
January through June 1938. However, the collec- 
tions that will be received by these States during 
July and August on pay rolls for the second quarter 
of 1938 will probably modify this relation con- 
siderably. Over the period January-June 1938, 
benefit-paying States as a group have added about 
6.5 percent to the original reserve which they had 
available for benefits on the day on which benefits 
were first payable, at which time most States 
had about 22 months’ contributions on hand. 
For States on a monthly collection basis, the 
average addition to the reserves was 8.7 percent as 
of June 30, 1938. States on a quarterly collection 
basis had added 4.9 percent to their original re- 
serves as of the close of June, notwithstanding the 
fact that they will not receive contributions due 
for the second quarter until July and August. 
Of the States on a monthly collection basis, marked 
reductions in the original reserve have occurred 
in New Hampshire and Oregon, as well as in 
Rhode Island and West Virginia. On the other 
hand, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Wisconsin have made substantial additions to 
their original reserve, ranging from 11 percent to 
41 percent. It should be recognized that no 
State agency could have paid benefits for more 
than 1 week in the first month in which payments 
were due and that California, because of a 4-week 
waiting period, paid no benefits in January. 


Estimates of Coverage 


The information in table 2 presents coverage 
figures based on estimates submitted by the 
State agencies as to the number of employers sub- 
ject to the respective State laws and the total 
number of workers who had been engaged in 
covered employment at some time during the 
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preceding 15 months and whose wages were 
therefore subject to contributions. These esti- 
mates of numbers of workers are based on rough 
counts of wage records, reported in most cases 
quarterly. Where wages reported by employers 
are posted to ledgers for individual workers, the 
count can be fairly accurate except for duplications 
resulting from the possession by a worker of more 
than one social security account number. Where 
wages are reported on slips which are then filed 
and no ledger maintained, only the number of 
slips received each quarter is known, and allow- 
ance is made in the estimate for receipt of more 


Table 2.—Estimated number of subject employers and 
number of workers with wage credits under State 
unemployment compensation systems,' as of May 30, 
1938 


























State Size-of-firm Number of | Number of 
inclusion employers | workers 

Peibntiaceiecaaeotad tsa pasa ierieas apd ea 668, 166 | 27,602,000 
Divan cdcnaiéasashudeni | ff, er 4, 100 325, 000 
RN A tenidaices oe Se ween 500 23, 000 
P| “RSE RRER LCT RE 3 or more... cil 3, 100 78, 000 
PN ccconvecnmiaainednal lormore.......---| 14,900 155, 000 
itn csandemundnnmena 4 or more...-...-. 38, 000 1, 700, 000 
GCS cinnncodenccamenaee 0 Ee 4, 300 200, 000 
| SRIRERRSRE IE AP EE 5 or more_.._.....- 8, 300 485, 000 
RAGA” l or more.........- 4, 800 63, 000 
District of Columbia--_-...--|..... | Sey 14, 900 145, 000 
Florida... phbdenngiaied 8 or more......_.-. 4, 400 255, 000 
eee ee Bio winwacewees 6, 600 375, 000 
ee TEE | 3, 900 119, 000 
Sa eee Oe | eee 8, 000 110, 000 
I nictnintinai cic ednleenald 8 or more... | 27, 266 1, 620, 000 
Dn dtheecdsdcvecacdenmanastanain “ea | 9, 000 838, 000 
i digtnadecennnsassiominens a | 5, 900 310, 000 
PRIEST | SES 4, 300 225, 000 
6s i cadcamhbemeinanals 4 or more.__......- 7, 400 380, 000 
ER acnscctcecccccassansl OM Einncessoud | 6, 700 412, 000 
db dbanndndinmimcacicgte S caiedl Diackssediies 2, 900 240, 000 
Maryland..---.....-- wipe | naelagas | ES eseae } 5, 700 375, 000 
Massachusetts..............-- ay "Qe 17,500} 1,332,000 
MN iso nine wince ie ee 15,800 | 1, 300, 000 
| SASS ETE tl le | 40, 600 567, 000 
ye fal bcs bikiahaiaiantiodteiseiae | 8 or more.......-..| 3, 000 150, 000 
ids dininash Secaheounnaasiniaininea at Saaaeee 10, 600 650, 000 
ED Acacesncodstiauees | 1 or more.......... 8, 600 90, 000 
Nebraska... | Soe meee..........- 3, 300 120, 000 
Nevada. i, 0 SUE 2, 500 30, 000 
New Hampshir Geiseianante et 3, 000 125, 000 
[EE | 0 eee 14, 800 1, 000, 000 
J, £8 Cy, 0 2, 000 70, 000 
| | RE ae : aes 97, 600 4, 000, 000 
North Carolina... .......-.-. | 8 or more..._-.---- 6, 800 700, 000 
2 eee et Sos 1, 100 44, 000 
|e 3 or more PEELE 44, 400 1, 720, 000 
Guia =. 2. ae sa 8 or more..._.....- 5, 100 324, 000 
Cs bik ntnadncindusnomen J ge 7, 400 225, 000 
i 7) eae 139, 300 3, 100, 000 
Rhode Island__.......-- OOF GI ceinns 5, 500 226, 000 
South Carolina.............-.- 8 or more.......-.. 3, 500 292, 000 
5 RRS bee e | SVG hs 1, 200 45, 000 
, arose: se eee 4, 500 450, 000 
TMI calics Mieseaesiiciied alieaicalentibanaaa | See 13, 300 800, 000 
Uiiisithiceenssideseounmdecsd ) > See 2, 500 90, 000 
Vermont. -........-. REIT. RE 1, 100 70, 000 
., 0 ER SRE Ean |} pees 5, 800 450, 000 
, 4» _S eas Sa Rae 6, 400 300, 000 
. \} _———easeaeees eer OM SIKESS 3, 300 350, 000 
Wisconsin. ........-- atieenatnae rf | ee 7, 900 500, 000 
We En cuitcmeanccickweniia 1 or more 4, 800 49, 000 











1 Based on data reported by State agencies. The estimates are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 
? Beginning in 1938, the size-of-firm inclusion was lowered from a basis of 
8 or more to a basis of 4 or more employees. Data shown relate to 1937. 
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than one slip for workers employed by several with wage credits, however, will be eligible for 
employers during the quarter. benefits since there will be cases in which earnings 

The number of workers with wage credits ap- _in the base period are insufficient to satisfy the 
proximates the number of individuals who repre- _ eligibility provision of the State law. This is par- 
sent potential benefit claimants. Not all workers ticularly true of workers who entered covered 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, benefits charged to State benefit account,' and net balance in unemployment trust fund,’ by 
States, as of June 30, 1938 





| | 
|Contributions deposited in State | Deposits in State benefit-pay- | Benefits charged to State benefit- 


























clearing account 3 ment account ¢ payment account § Net balance in 

State unemployment 

a q ee . een _ trust fund as of 

January-June | June | January-June | June | January-June June June 30, 1938 * 

| | | sei —_— 

Total for States reporting ........-- $379, 534, 630 | $28,112,492 | $193, 420, 000 | $38, 310,000 | 7 $179, 231, 567 | $39, 302, 881 § $881, 868, 479 

EST A Cn 2, 828, 250 28, 764 | 4, 250, 000 | 750, 000 | 3, 967, 459 | 974, 198 7, 474, 091 

(SRR siditibinnhies 161, 635 | 1, 411 wR A ee ents adits 502, 582 

EEE decitabmeentinnieaininns 767, 892 | 17, 541 | 1, 200, 000 200, 000 | 961, 142 168, 609 1, 585, 311 

ES OT A es, 1, 004, 710 (== ‘ ‘ckdinne alata: | 3, 615, 757 

SS Tea: 25, 217, 198 143, 368 12, 200, 000 1, 800, 000 | 9, 883, 245 2, 500, 611 80, 674, 426 

EEE 1, 678, 546 20, 980 j...... ERTS 3 6, 455, 024 

Connecticut............ SSR SSI: 5, 534, 204 66, 317 | 7, 750, 000 | 500, 000 7, 548, 206 | 1, 285, 587 12, 658, 171 

Te ceees 1, 064, 192 7,765 |...... inomees 2, 823, 400 

District of Columbia... -- scp@unmaibenine 3, 166, 020 484, 737 825, 000 175, 000 | 811, 439 179, 218 8, 022, 634 

RISES A ET 2, 581, 042 |, Se ae A 7, 053, 528 

589, 443 PETES rat 10, 859, 098 

4» ioe 2, 164, 616 

|} = ae 2, 545, 097 

434, 477 |... = om : 84, 778, 436 

419, 334 2, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 2, 012, 242 1, 528, 573 27, 239, 223 

| 25, 302 |...-. inidebind pee Se ee ee : 9, 919, 723 

| ) =e SRE) CS ies he ae 7, 201, 076 

ST iidivaddintinaitiamasEeamnibiines deed : 13, 411, 508 

716, 759 | 1, 500, 000 250, 000 1, 499, 948 | 430, 048 ), 726, 119 

‘ | 7,081 | 2, 700, 000 400, 000 | 2, 500, 411 | 575, 771 2, 283, 318 

EE eee 4, 682, 793 40, 026 | 6, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 5, 755, O81 1, 149, 297 6, 698, 883 

Ss cncceccceccesnsues meneneil 16, 882, 310 130, 404 | 15, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 12, 847, 618 2, 876, 786 44, 058, 076 

Ri cednednsasepmnie sausaiwdl 19, 17, 296 | 3, 321, 964 |___- i i ae ie 62, 033, 523 

Ee ET | 5, 077, 140 118, 160 | 5, 000, 000 590, 000 4, 862, 459 901, 081 11, 161, 419 

SC RE eS — 1, 127, 529 | 201, 458 45), 000 50, 000 338, 607 201, 407 2, 657, 293 

= Sa e sali eiitiiateinatesnantitadabiidiieedl * 17, 961, 479 | 74, 533 od . ‘ 24, 242, 668 

Montana._........- RE OPO CHA 909, 722 | 8, 837 a acathaiets we s 3, O83, 734 

EN a ae 1, 740, 668 | 9, 465 |.... are eee 4, 838, 959 

EE a ae 288, 420 |} ast a TAL 7 ; 1, 041, 031 

New Hampshire... ...- inneneaseeconcntn 1, 297, 152 234, 474 | 2, 070, 000 260, 000 1, 657, S57 320, 764 3, 371, 473 
| | | 

ee.  cciemnign 14, 210, 640 | 1, 172, 534 |... nitbianaptldndilbes ache : 44, 533, 937 

SS Nas 459, 146 | 5, 535 |___- mae aides ; 1, 657, 861 

a 54, 498, 647 11, 186, 993 | 59, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 47, 348, 213 10, 717, 199 09, 647, 681 

North Carolina_.............- naidanecidialls a 4, 641,474 756, 949 5, 575, 000 1, 875, 000 4, 760, 430 1, 133, 830 8, 438, 923 

ANCA ARNT | 462, 456 84,050 |. ; 1, 276, 252 

a a i aes 19, 406, 780 178, 696 70, 305, 645 

RR ES ---| 8, 319, 852 | Ec sn ncopleemiinlinatiionasansiald RRS 9, 764, 502 

ES ee a a EE 2, 803, 191 | 482, 968 | 4, 000, 000 450, 000 3, 839, 363 546, 039 4, 655, 568 

ES cccmageal 33, S41, 575 | 445, 955 38, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 37, 281, 559 7, 978, 734 66, 553, 927 

RE RS | 3, 903, 520 | 626, 856 | 6, 800, 000 1, 000, 000 | 6, 440, 553 774, 999 5, 067, 824 

South Carolina......_.......... are Ae 1, 932, 901 | 301,916 |... 6, 145, 797 

ceanedend 356, 814 | 4, 788 | 7 ey! Bae 2 ENT ee 1, 367, 040 

ae 2, 752, 659 | 26, 049 | 3, 500, 000 | 500, 000 3, 344, 421 565, 663 7, 096, 452 

10, 694, 892 | 1, 865, 028 | 3, 900, 000 | 800, 000 | 3, 704, 620 928, 129 25, 731, 494 

819, 054 7, 206 | 1, 725, 000 390, 000 | 1, 530, 227 217, 647 1, 635, 888 

676, 167 © 146, 724 | 575. 000 + 50, 000 | 545, 676 | ti 43, 250 1 388, 645 

3, 556, 385 30, 329 | 2, 950, 000 950, 000 2, 609, 029 682, 965 9, 029, 490 

4, 481, 681 | 707, 307 |...... ‘a e 1 ae ; neni 13, 110, 347 

4, 327, 182 750, 236 | 8, 600, 000 2, 400, 000 7,064, 172 | i, 781, 870 5, 287, 038 

8, 124, 941 1, 312, 400 | 5, 550, 000 900, 000 ? §, 127, 500 760, 606 33, 273, 614 

421, 903- 6, 144 |-+-2----- asoce . ewe 1, 650, 237 











1 Data reported by State unemployment compensation agencies on Form UC-207, corrected to July 29, 1938. 

? From U.S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 

3 Includes contributions, interest, and penalties received from employers and deposited during the specified period in the clearing account of the State agency. 
The following States are on a monthly collection basis: District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The remain- 
ing States collect contributions quarterly, except Indiana, Missouri, and New Jersey, where either monthly or quarterly contributions may be made. Quarterly 
collections are made during January, April, July, and October; deposits in other months represent delinquent collections or delayed deposits. 

4 Funds withdrawn by the States from the unemployment trust fund for benefit payments. Because of the lapse of time required for transfer, this figure 
may differ from that reported by the Ls page | Department for withdrawals from the ey ye trust fund. 

5 Represents benefits actually charged to the State benefit-payment account; because of the time which may elapse between the issuance of a check and the 
charging of the payment to the State a ayy ny account; this figure may differ from that in table 5for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 

* Includes earnings credited quarterly, as shown in detail in the unemployment trust fund table, p. 82. 

7 Includes $40,054 in benefits charged in Wisconsin in January, April, and May, not previously reported. 

® Includes $40,561,886 credited by the U. 8S. Treasury to the unemployment trust funds of 13 States and 2 Territories which had no law in 1936, but which 
enacted a State unemployment compensation law during 1937. 

* Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 

” Preliminary, subject to revision. 

1 Benefits paid, as reported on Form UC-216. 
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employment for short spells of employment; 
many such workers will be found in States in 
which part of the industrial labor reserve is com- 
posed of labor ordinarily engaged in agriculture. 
In this sense, therefore, all workers covered by 
unemployment compensation laws are not neces- 
sarily “insured” against loss of earnings during 
periods of unemployment, since the earnings de- 
rived from covered employment prior to the date a 
worker became unemployed may have been insuf- 
ficient to meet the eligibility requirements. 

The figures presented in this table should not be 
confused with those presented on page 30 of the 
March issue of the Bulletin. The latter estimates 
included only those workers who were on the pay 
rolls in covered employment as of the fifteenth of 


period and have consequently established some 
wage credits with the State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. 


Three New Benefit-Paying States 


Reports from the 3 States in which benefits 
became payable in July indicate a marked con- 
trast to the January experience of the 21 States 
and the District of Columbia which reached the 
corresponding stage in that month. Although 
conclusions can in no sense be drawn from 2 
weeks’ experience, it seems definite that the 
critical emergency aspects of the early benefit- 
paying period were absent in these three States 
during July. 

More adequate preparation of the State unem- 


the month to which the estimate related. The 
figures shown in this table, however, represent the 
number of workers who may have been engaged in 
covered employment at any time during the base 


ployment compensation agencies found them ready 
to deal with an expected volume of ciaims in 
excess of those actually received. Experience in 
other benefit-paying States during the first 6 


Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, May and June 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Aug. 2, 1938] 





Number of initial claims filed ? | Number of continued claims filed 2 














0 aded Total unemploy- Partial unemploy- Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- 
State All claims ment ? ment ? ploy All claims ment 3 ment 3 
May | June May June May June May June May June May June 
Alabama..... 18, 263 | 16, 438 13, 275 12, 285 4, 988 4, 153 167, 603 172, 207 131, 464 127, 377 36, 139 44, 830 
Arizona...... 2,474 2, 090 2,474 2, 090 0 0 21,914 18, 328 21,914 18, 328 0 0 
California... .. ‘ , 41, 457 46, 452 3y, 554 44, 397 2, 055 388, 666 367, 017 , 755 361, 566 2,911 5, 451 
Connecticut - 30, 358 31, 084 (*) (¢ (*) (*) 203, 002 187, 351 155, 688 138, 479 47,314 48, 872 
District of Columbia “ 2, 310 2, 355 2, 286 2, 325 24 33, 775 32, 874 26, 041 25, 626 7, 734 7, 248 
Indiana. - . -.- | 83, 246 (') 19, 376 (') 13, 870 (1) (®) (@) (*) @) §) (1) 
Louisiana... _ | 12, 616 12, 620 (4) (4) (4) (4) 76, 119 84, 994 28, 990 31, 960 47,129 53, 084 
Maine........ 9, 364 13, 618 3, 735 4, 008 5, 629 9, 610 84, 222 78, 194 61, 909 49, 106 22, 313 29, 088 
Maryland. | 28, 489 32, 441 24, 283 28, 719 4, 206 3, 722 187, 112 181, 990 137, 098 131, 288 50, 014 50, 702 
Massachusetts | 41,200 56, 814 41, 200 56, 814 (5 (6) 310,904 | 389,437 | 310,904 | 389, 437 (*) (5 
Minnesota... | 10,744 10, 660 10, 744 10, 660 0} 107,706 86, 107, 706 86, 806 0 0 
Mississippi. _. 7, 108 7,915 7, 108 7,915 (8) 6) | $87 52, 105 38, 726 52, 105 6) (5) 
New Hampshire 10, 185 12, 439 6, 939 9, 186 3, 246 3, 253 53, 801 59, 087 40, 114 43, 427 13, 687 15, 660 
New York. _. | 237,065 | 230,457 | 237,065 | 230, 457 (6) (®) (5) (5) (8) (8) (°) (*) 
North Carolina. 34, 306 26, 369 23, 733 18, 258 10, 573 8, 111 (5) 383, 894 (5) (4) (5) (*) 
Oregon... _._. 8, 566 7, 878 8, 366 7, 593 75, 037 74, 813 (*) (4) (*) (*) 
Pennsylvania ; 84, 478 71, 860 84, 478 71, 860 (*) (5 769, 780 931, 412 769, 780 931, 412 (6) (5) 
Rhode Island . 13, 776 11, 653 8, 009 7, 424 5, 767 4,229 | 171,37 162,969 | 108,099 95, 002 63, 276 67, 967 
Tennessee. ____ 23, 253 14, 599 12, 590 11, 161 10, 663 3, 438 237, 757 196, 936 170, 523 158, 305 67, 234 38, 631 
= 26, 741 26, 065 25, 309 24, 792 1, 432 1, 272 169, 930 173, 044 (4) (4) (*) (4) 
Utah.. 4, 434 6, 554 3, 953 6, 129 481 425 30, 972 5 29, 364 (8) 1, 608 (5 
Vermont fea | 2, 358 2, 062 2, 031 1, 535 327 527 13, 266 12, 234 9, 397 8, 296 3, 869 3, 938 
Virginia......__. | 17,439 13, 749 9, 787 9, 487 7, 652 4, 262 87, 987 132, 267 68, 978 76, 632 19, 009 , 635 
West Virginia... | 15, 759 10, 243 9, 206 7, 230 6, 553 3, 013 314, 412 302, 975 215, 278 186, 638 99, 134 116, 337 
Wisconsin. _..___- . (") () 19, 677 20, 758 (’) (*) (®) (*) 96, 016 97, 784 ® 7) 



































' Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by Aug. 2, 1938, the report for June had not been received from Indiana. 
®* Number of claims filed in local offices or directly with central offices. An initial claim is a first application for benefits in a period of unemployment; a 
continued claim is a claim repeated weekly. following the filing of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. Some States, however, do not imme- 
diately disallow a claim if a worker fails to report to the local office for 1 to 4 weeks after filing his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a 
continued claim, although the intervening weeks are not compensable. In a few States, only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is con- 
sidered an initial claim; all other claims during that year are considered continued claims. 

* Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 
earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemploy- 
ment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and ppm 
for partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some 
States and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim 
would be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

‘ Break-down of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 

§ Data not reported. 

* No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 

' Figures on claims for partial unemployment are not available; hence totals for all claims are not ascertainable. 

* Data for partial unemployment shown in this table in the July Bulletin represented individuals instead of total claims filed by individuals for partial 
unemployment; hence those figures were not comparable with data for other States. 
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months of the year provided an essential basis for 
more effective planning in advance of the benefit- 
paying date. Personnel in the central and local 
employment offices were inducted in sufficient 
time to receive training prior to July 1. Equip- 
ment and premises were carefully estimated and 
provided. 

Reports as to the issuance of checks are not yet 
available. Data as to claims and determinations 
are, of course, still tentative. However, it is 
anticipated that the payment of benefits in these 
States will proceed with satisfactory promptness. 

Iowa.—By July 16, a total of 16,954 initial 
claims, practically all those received in local 
offices through the preceding day, had been re- 
ceived in the central office. Benefit determina- 
tions had been made on 15,438 of the 15,850 wage 
transcripts completed by that date. The deter- 
minations showed that 11,485 workers would be 
eligible ior benefits, provided the waiting-period 
requirements were met. A total of 10,375 pre- 
punched pay-order cards, which represent the 





continued claim form, had been mailed to local 
offices. Of the 3,953 workers tentatively de. 
clared ineligible, there were 2,736 who had in. 
sufficient or no wage credits. 

By the end of the second week in July, benefit 
determinations were being completed for claims 
received in the central office on the preceding day, 
This satisfactory record was due, in part, to the 
completion of posting wage records prior to July 1, 
and was made in spite of the delay encountered in 
obtaining a competent staff. The agency delayed 
the appointment of its benefit personnel until 
selection could be made from merit lists which were 
not available until after June 15. 

Michigan.—By July 18 the central office had 
received 224,213 of the 234,024 initial claims 
filed in local offices. A total of 189,400 deter- 
minations had been completed with 34,813 still in 
process. The completed determinations showed 
that 176,236 workers would be eligible for benefits, 
provided the waiting-period requirements were 
met; while 13,164 claims were denied. 


Table 5.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, May and June 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Aug. 2, 1938] 



































Number of benefit payments issued ! | Amount of benefit payments 
| 
r unem - m - . arti '. 
State All payments ae nploy ea - ploy All payments wet ne ploy | I eet 5 ploy 
| 
May June May June May June May June May June | May June 

EE eee 142,192 | 140,316 | 107,215 | 101,959 34, 977 38, 357 | $949,901 | $974, 198 | $785,404 | $794,859 | $164,407 | $179, 330 
Dh deaibmnccesesecceoud 18, 147 14, 643 18, 147 14, 643 0 0; 211,517 168, 609 211, 517 168, 0 | 0 
SS 220,018 | 270,245 | 219,854 268, 618 164 1, 627 |2, 120, 934 |2, 549, 253 (2, 128,912 |2, 540, 930 1, 022 8, 33 

TR nantccescecocceoce 106, 352 130, 788 (4) (4) (*) (*) 1, 073, 911 |1, 288, 906 (‘) (*) (4 | (*) 
District of Columbia... ...-.- 21, 694 20, 533 19, 094 18, 2, 600 2, 278 190, 381 178, 523 175, 381 165,259 | 15,000 | 13, M4 

nine (dgietrenenenedese 42, 987 (4) 31, 068 () 11, 919 (4) 481,718 (!) 411, 974 (*) | 60,744 (1) 
chepcandequentbeaakes 60, 218 64, 669 14, 084 14, 857 46, 134 49,812 | 400,102 430,015 110, 123 115, 404 | 289, 979 314, 611 

0 Te 78, 305 (1) 56, 392 (‘) 21, 913 (‘) 631, 280 (') 520, 080 (‘) | 111, 200 (1) 

th dpausveccsesaneeses 121, 118, (‘) (*) (‘) (*) 1, 194, 378 | 1, 149, 293 (‘) (4) i (4 (4) 

Massachusetts................ 194,172 | 267,319 | 194,172] 267,319 (5) (5) 084, 836 |2, 876, 786 |2, 084, 836 |2, 876, 786 (4) (5) 

pediibabesaooensouns 119, 644 89, 768 119, 644 89, 768 1, 210, 868 | 893, 950 |1, 210, 868 893, 950 0 

St intibatcsnceceseuca 19, 026 32, 300 19, 026 32, 300 (5) (5) 121,980 | 201,407 | 121,980 | 201, 407 ( (5 
New Hampshire..-........... 37, 421 36, 751 30, 735 29, 324 6, 686 7, 315, 653 | 320,702 | 282,028 | 280,318 | 33, 525 40, 384 

i itncntrccesseeness 1, 159, 260 | 870,440 |1, 159,260 | 870,440 (5) (5) 13,891,929 | 10,270,017 | 13,891,929 | 10,270,017 | (3 | (8) 

North Carolina. .............-. 159,305 | 160,646 (‘) (‘) (‘) 4) 1, 215, 388 |1, 146, 597 (4) “| (4) (*) 
D+ tiesttineseesqnccosces 66, 347 50, 582 55, 41,012 11, 338 9, 571 731, 211 546,806 | 658,412 | 486, 266 72, 799 60, 540 

Pennsylvania. ...............-. 493,211 | 770,943 | 493,211 | 770,943 (8) (5) 5, 631, 572 |8, 463, 256 |5, 631, 572 |8, 463, 256 (8) (8) 
Rhode Island................-. 124, 858 106, 370 95, 913 78, 606 28, 945 27, 764 | 1, 082, 604 922,520 | 927, 407 777, 752 155, 287 144, 768 
CL eiiigbteceennnauses 90, 266 117, 916 89, 322 104, 916 1, 044 13, 000 662, 875 825, 780 656, 191 774, 209 6, 684 51, #1 
pinlintiadinhne hha eknnmenitinn 92,034 | 112, 556 85,030 | 103, 202 7, 004 0,354 | 791,030 | 971,474 | 752,092; 917,900 38, 947 53, 574 
Dl iiidendkbncanayutneines 25, 454 19, 454 24, 535 18, 033 919 1, 421 279, 240 217, 647 272, 423 207, 234 6, 817 10, 413 
SST 360 7, 985 7, 582 5, 910 1, 778 2, 075 79, 127 63, 250 69, 956 54, 327 9, 171 8, 92 
, FS 69, 575 109, 768 52,714 61, 651 16, 861 48, 117 499, 557 | 682,965 431, 961 511, 063 67,506 | 171,00 
West Virginia................. 172, 669 186, 253 128, 316 126, 154 44, 353 60, 009 |1, 714, 354 | 1, 782, 293 |1, 443, 530 /1, 421, 673 270,824 | 360,62 
W eepeguacsenepernans 65, 812 82, 255 58, 164 71,714 7, 648 10, 541 627, 053 804, 180 593, 132 758, 593 33, 921 | 45, 587 





























1 1 by State on Form UC-216; by Aug. 2, am, parte for June had not been received from Indiana and Maine. 
1A t payment is y issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments a 
ecks may be issued in cases requiring adjust 


benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. Also, supplementary ch 


ments. 
3 Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In al! States a week ol 
no earnings is a week of unemp!l t. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period ol 
employment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial un- 
of ourt-timne job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and 
for partial unemplo and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as 
nm some States and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case 
his claim would be counted as a claim for total unem ent, but the payment — be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 
4 Break-down for total unemployment and for unemployment is not available. 
5 No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 
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South Carolina.—The number of initial claims 
fied in this State has been unusually low. By 
July 20 a total of 5,226 had been received in the 


central office. Unemployment in textile mills in 
the State accounted for a major portion. The 
completion of initial determinations in South 
Carolina was delayed because of incomplete post- 
ing of wage records. The State is operating under 


a law which requires “weekly hour—weekly earn- 
ing” records. In anticipation of legislative amend- 
ments that would remove many of the adminis- 
trative difficulties, the State agency did not process 
the wage records. After the legislature adjourned 
on May 7, 1938, without enacting the expected 
amendments, the processing of wage records was 
pressed forward. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


Annual Report 


The Second Annual Report of the New Hamp- 
shire Bureau of Labor, Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, covering the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, was issued recently. The report 
reviews the background of the New Hampshire 
unemployment compensation law of 1935 and of 
subsequent amendments. Additional informa- 
tion pertaining to 1936 and 1937 is included. An 
amendment which became effective on October 1, 
1937, provided further simplification of record- 
keeping and eliminated employee contributions. 
Additional simplification of administration is 
anticipated, and studies are proposed of flat benefit 
rates with dependents’ allowances and of the effect 
of the merit-rating provisions of the law upon the 
solvency of the fund. Tabular data of special 
interest include a comparison of 1936 and 1937 
costs per dollar of contributions and a distribution 
of employers, employees, and earnings by industry 
for October 1937. Also included are graphic pre- 
sentations of the trend of covered employment in 
New Hampshire during 1937 and changes in em- 
ployment in six leading industries for the same 
period. 


Legislative Amendments 


The Louisiana unemployment compensation law 
was rewritten during June and signed by the Gov- 
ernor on July 2. Under the new law, the duration 
of benefits is based on previous wages earned, 
instead of previous weeks of employment. Bene- 
fits may vary from a flat minimum of $4 to a 
maximum of $18 per week and may be paid for as 
long as 18 weeks. Wyoming is the only other 
State with a maximum weekly benefit as high as 
$18. The former law provided a waiting period 
of 4 weeks within 52 for total unemployment bene- 
fits, but required no waiting period for receipt of 
partial benefits. The amended law provides for a 
waiting period of 2 weeks of either partial or total 
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unemployment within 26 weeks before receipt of 
benefits. Coverage is broadened under the new 
law to include employers who have 4 or more per- 
sons in employment in each of 20 weeks, or 12 or 
more in each of 10 weeks, during a calendar year. 
The Governor is authorized to elect coverage for 
any department of the State government. Merit 
rating will begin on July 1, 1941, after which date 
minimum and maximum employers’ contribution 
rates will be 1 percent and 3.6 percent, respec- 
tively. The new law also establishes a civil- 
service system for employees in the unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment service 
divisions of the State Department of Labor. 

An amendment to the Indiana unemployment 
compensation law, passed by both houses on July 
29 and signed by the Governor on July 30, elimi- 
nated from the eligibility provisions of the State 
law, beginning August 15, 1938, the requirement 
that employees must have earned $10 or more 
subsequent to March 31, 1938. 


Expansion of State Employment Services 


During June and July representatives of the 
States where benefits become payable in January 
1939 conferred with the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and the United States Em- 
ployment Service on plans for the expansion of 
their employment services to meet unemployment 
compensation requirements. As a result, plans 
have been formulated for practically all these 
States and for New Mexico, where benefits will 
become payable in December 1938. It is ex- 
pected that similar agreements will be reached for 
Colorado, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Washington 
in the near future. The State of Florida, whose 
employment service is not at present affiliated 
with the United States Employment Service, has 
not yet submitted a plan for expansion of the em- 
ployment service to meet unemployment compen- 
sation needs, although this will be required when 
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benefits become payable. The remaining States 
expect to maintain, in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan, the following number of local em- 
ployment offices: Arkansas, 15; Delaware, 3; 
Idaho, 19; Kansas, 28; Missouri, 30; Nebraska, 





21; Nevada, 9; New Mexico, 11; North Dakota, 
10; Ohio, 82; Oklahoma, 34; Wyoming, 9. 

It is anticipated that when benefits have become 
payable in all States, there will be approximately 
1,600 public employment offices in the U. S. 


Table 8.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, June 1938 















































Placements New applications Active file? 
P Private Public 
tate 

Total ! Number | change” | A$ of June 

‘0 um nge 

Percentage Temporary ‘ 
Number | change (over1 | (i1month | Number from May * 
from May*} month) or less) 
246, 285 163, 772 1 68, 399 95, 373 76, 724 803, 470 +14 7, 830, 940 
3, 553 1, 759 —41 1, 049 710 1, 745 17, 628 +17 174, 721 
1, 524 120 +7 52 68 151 602 —2 1, 982 
1,740 1, 145 +36 594 551 565 3, 201 +35 29, 510 
3, 303 2, 726 —38 307 2, 419 391 4,918 —0 71, 174 
20, 649 14, 621 +3 5, 872 8, 749 6, 008 42, 103 +1 376, 108 
5, 818 4, 697 +74 1,617 3, 080 1, 106 5, 425 +19 58, 951 
2, 450 1, 987 —6 1, 195 792 425 15, 010 +10 185, 518 
1, 353 910 -2 200 710 437 1,340 +9 13, 499 
2, 355 2, 215 —10 1,002 1, 213 140 5, 440 +26 43, 084 
ae. .  Wireenesecosad 0 0 1,134 6, 105 +18 89, 660 
5, 325 1, 658 -B 692 966 3, 646 11, 431 +11 145, 506 
674 202 +104 69 133 93 985 +2 5, 230 
3, 227 2, 374 530 1,844 853 3, 349 +49 10, 708 
11, 180 9, 475 —16 3, 577 5, 898 1, 391 2, 119 +14 344, 321 
4, 967 4, 357 +6 2, 363 1,904 610 36, +13 189, 493 
6, 219 3, 146 —8 1, 226 1,920 2, 855 10, 795 +22 86, 554 
3, 180 1, 266 +35 305 961 1, 758 4, 007 +11 61, 092 
3, 178 810 —35 389 421 2, 243 8, 533 —4 120, 990 
2, 667 1,926 —33 1, 321 605 740 15, 686 +4 110, 074 
2, 135 1, 104 +84 899 205 1, 031 5, 222 +11 46, 461 
3, 078 2, 080 +8 1, 335 745 Was 13, 143 +22 92, 673 
1, 574 1, 146 —2 780 366 428 22, 894 +2 381, 517 
4, 082 2,178 —2 1,041 1, 137 1, 386 70, 415 +71 933 
5, 333 4, 070 +9 2, 26 1, 844 1, 144 12, 116 +16} 211,900 
5, 753 1,607 +31 1,123 484 4, 139 13, 350 +20 | 62, 902 
4, 043 2. 516 —10 1, 156 1, 360 1, 526 14, 274 +18 | 203, 816 
3, 315 1, 739 +126 997 742 1, 559 3, 604 +1 37, 885 
3, 967 1,318 +8 530 788 2, 648 3, 977 +12 54, 129 
1, 047 576 +2 415 161 471 818 +2 3, 919 
1, 430 1,099 —% 816 283 331 4, 089 +5 44, 876 
3, 382 2, 981 -4 1, 437 1, 544 392 20, 190 +17 239, 192 
1,374 673 —21 300 373 695 2,129 +24 29, 330 
15, 403 12, 177 —7 5, 225 6, 952 2, 485 123, 721 +3 634, 284 
7, 222 4, 155 —i4 2, 059 2, 006 3, 062 20, 820 +21 162, 206 
2, 160 1, 388 +4 707 681 769 2, 196 +41 30, 659 
8, 538 5, 821 — 18 2, 689 3, 132 2, 576 34, 491 +20 437, 053 
6, 222 5, 273 —2 569 4, 704 926 4,742 +3 36, 044 
5,019 3, 749 +82 2, 590 1, 159 1, 270 8, 635 +10 98, 132 
10, 537 6, 245 —10 3, 193 3, 052 3, 839 72, 244 +6 1, 248, 165 
657 596 +13 423 173 42 15, 432 +26 | 89, 608 
2, 887 708 +21 3H 397 2, 161 7, 866 +17 83, 222 
1, 864 647 +9 281 366 1, 208 2, 040 +15 39, 718 
4, 309 2, 399 +6 1, 520 879 1,910 12, 006 + 159, 698 
35, 304 29, 605 +5 6, 574 23, 031 5, 603 36, 046 +11 244, 791 
1,929 1, 300 +120 366 934 627 3, 349 +46 28, 206 
994 641 -—0 398 243 352 1, 666 —11 | 20, 044 
4, 558 2, 375 —40 1,741 634 2, 136 11, 572 —ll 89, 707 
2, 788 2, 009 +72 569 1,440 726 6, 452 +7 | 119, 250 
2,917 1, 207 +0 770 437 1, 675 18, 567 —8 | 228, 610 
6,198 4, 466 +4 2,713 1, 753 1, 430 17, 000 +22 | 136, 603 
1, 439 530 +13 236 244 SRS 1, 241 +11 8, 448 
ts on work-relief projects. 
days in months. 
ve file represents y the employmen ce as y see wor é files are c cally by removal of cards of app 

+ The active file oenemenes the emplo t offi activel king k. The fil leared odically b lof is of li- 





done. 


tate in the frequency with which this is 


also some variation som Be State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for June 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Payments from Federal, State, and local funds 
to recipients of public relief in June 1938 amounted 
to $249.2 million. This sum exceeded the total 
for March 1936, the peak month of the period 
January 1933—March 1938, by about $12 million, 
or 5 percent.’ Although payments in June in- 
creased only one-half of one percent from May 
1938, they were 48 percent above the amount re- 
ported for September 1937, the month which 
marked the end of a 6-month decline in relief 
payments and preceded the beginning of the up- 
ward movement which has persisted for 9 months. 
Despite this precipitous rise, however, total pay- 
ments to recipients of public relief for the fiscal 


1 See footnote on chart I. Had al] CWA earnings been included in January 
1934 the total for that month would have been $308.4 million instead of $190.9 
million, and it would have been the peak month. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


year ended June 30, 1938, were $73.0 million less 
than the total for the preceding fiscal year. 

The estimated number of households assisted 
was the same in June 1938 as in May—6.4 mil- 
lion—but the estimated number of persons receiv- 
ing relief in these households increased by 200,000 
or about 1 percent. Compared with September 
1937, the increase in the estimated number of 
households receiving assistance was about 45 per- 
cent and, in number of persons, about 55 percent. 

Earnings of certified workers employed by 
the Works Progress Administration, which have 
mounted steadily during the last 9 months, com- 
prised 74.1 percent of the increase in all public 
relief occurring between September 1937 and June 
1938. During this same period the number of 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and administrative expense 
excluded)t 
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tRepresents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 
incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care and administrative expense, 
by months, January 1935-June 1938 







































































{In thousands of dollars] 
Obligations Obligations | Earnings of persons certified as in need of relief | 
incurred for incurred for employed under the Works Program § 
payments to | Obligations) relief under Er 
Ant pablie teat ients of incurred special fo siiuniiidm Civilian ‘cane 
old-age as- r general | grams of the National Yout Conser- Poe 
Year end month extended | sistance, aid relief Federal Works Other Administration vation | °C pay. 
tocases | todependent| extended | Emergency | Progress | pojora) Corps * ae by 
children, | to cases? Relief Adminis- | socncies § a 
and aid to Administra- | tration — Student Work 
the blind ? tion ¢ aid projects 7 
i 
$114, 663 | $1, 350, 224 $75,405 | $221, 641 $25, 958 SS oe $332, 851 $2, 541 
8, 478 148, 437 A ee ear Sere eee 25, 036 
8, 662 135, 664 ER. CS ESS. SSR eS 24, 305 
8, 798 137, 330 i | Ee Sp: SNS QR 21, 437 
9, 051 133, 302 (| EH RESRAME ES MARGARrde CEES ER “RETRY 20, 499 
9, 213 130, 600 | REE cee EES Se RReeeS 23, 675 aan 
9, 381 117, 065 _ S| Sees EE Dicinctcnetiwdiiedssucerets 24, 539 aoa 
9, 690 118, 868 6, 101 2 | SSS SA 28, O88 ~oaal 
9, 804 110, 364 3, 371 4, 883 i ) eS are 33, 687 — 
9, 958 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 641 a 33, 777 aim 
10, 221 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, 490 | aes 32, 106 Pp. 
10, 548 75, 855 724 , 627 6, 947 aaa 33, 582 | 9 
10, 859 889 299 110, 643 7, 657 | ee 32, 120 2, 442 
216, 223 436, 793 127 | 1, 448, 859 152, 759 25, 900 $25, 166 292, 391 20, 366 
11, 329 47,915 38 124, 277 8, 371 2, 416 156 29, 792 2, 788 
12, 356 46, 854 15 129, 421 8, 825 2, 792 901 28, 188 2, 507 
12, 993 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 763 2, 986 1, 890 24, 858 3, 151 
14, 115 40, 069 ll 126, 669 13, 070 3, 190 2, 563 22, 575 2,014 
14, 842 34, 977 13 118, 237 15, 755 3, 554 2, 520 24, 348 1, 307 
15, 803 33, 184 13 113, 192 15, 217 1,842 2, 705 23, 518 45 
18, 319 30, 790 10 , 956 14,114 (10 2, 239 24, 496 563 
|, 087 29, 629 7 113, 253 14, 470 7 2, 260 23, 629 895 
21, 335 30, 006 3 116, 670 14, 219 342 2, 366 20, 903 1, 14 
23, 426 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 260 2, 516 2, 406 23, 133 | 1, 367 
24, 971 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 320 3, 122 2, 533 24, 006 | 1,416 
26, 645 36, 273 1 114, 584 11, 375 3, 132 2, 627 22, 945 | it 2, 17% 
396, 923 SEES AEE 1, 100, 267 94, 026 24, 288 28, 183 245, 643 | 35, 806 
27,714 ae 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 i 5, 484 
28, 791 Sl ichisdichcncichinindae 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 it 3, 755 
30, 166 canals 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2, 812 21, 238 | 1 5, 552 
31, 037 TE 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 | 5, 200 
31, 602 SS 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 
31, 370 SER aacr 98, 810 , 045 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 | 3, 236 
ET 177, 848 32, 973 |] Ee MAeE 85, 825 5 St 2, 132 19, 334 41 
PSR 171, 546 33, 993 | Rae ROE 77, 861 6, 915 (20) 2, 003 19, 326 | 1, 346 
"Sa 168, 605 35, 484 Ne 76, 386 6, 7 164 1, 869 16, 312 | 1,197 
SRS 173, 741 36, 564 EE Etitabsccsines< 76, 650 6, 411 1, 599 1, 850 18, 379 | 1, 396 
=e 182, 574 37, 928 RE 77, 945 5, 984 1,977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 
Dininktatusmclinnisce 194, 401 39, 301 | ee 81, 816 5, 492 2, 056 2, 079 19, 912 | 2, 279 
Total for 1938 (6 | 
(ss 1, 399, 118 247, 509 ee 694, 069 46, 903 12, 355 14, 726 111, 288 | 13, 575 
EEE ae 525 40, 147 | 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
i ininthcomineincenicaieiedeh 217, 527 40, 619 amet 98, 5,014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 309 2, 474 
hs tniciciteninnaiiiegintias 235, 007 41, 318 RMN 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 336 2, 583 
- ETE 242, 964 41, 607 SARA 125, 537 8, 981 2, 247 2, 389 18, 311 2, 336 
i ibitcendimenntniasad 247, 877 41, oR CES 131, 807 10, 950 2, 378 2, 672 18, 218 2, 267 
Pee bitinlidinencemenasnemes 249, 218 41, 955 | RR ee 136, 150 10, 925 1, 360 2, 780 17, 174 1, 705 























1 These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
homeless are not available. 
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ly estimated and subject to revision. 
Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. 
for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases receiving 
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that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are ——— and subject to revision. 

4 Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, 
student aid, and rural rehabilitation. 
dministration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 
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* Data from Rura) Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of 


grant | +p certified to individuals. 
© Total amount of obligations incurred is less than $1,000. 


1" For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and | 


March 1937, respectively. 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient cases, by months, January 
1935—June 1938 ' 


[In thousands] 

































































| 
Estimated undu- 
plicated number | Recipients of special types of Persons certified as in need of relief Cases for 
| receiving public public assistance # employed under the Works Program * which sub- 
| relief Persons sistence 
Cases —— payments 
” is receiving were cert- 
Year and month | Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth o— ified by 
Persons Old-age ent children Aid relief * | Prog- | Other Administration vation the Farm 
| House- | in these | ‘a ccise. |———-———| to the ress | Federal Corps | Security 
| holds? | house- eae blind Ad- | agen- rps Adminis- 
holds ance | Fami-| Chil- = minis- | cies* | Student | Work tration * 
lies dren tration aid projects’ 
i 
1935 
January Michidteinnnta endl tgp tiinnttidiiandideniiael 240 108 270 33 OSD ficncoccdlasttecatinccssntetee 
February 256 107 267 32 8 ee es SS: Ae ieiee «S 
March. .....- ‘ , . os 263 108 270 32 8 a ee ae se 
Dl icssace , . ‘ nine 274 110 275 33 5, 013 
 _ =e Se! ES SES. 281 110 275 32 4,842 
aaa eer a 2u3 108 270 33 4, 534 
a ‘ inal 302 110 275 34 4, 369 
August... .. ; | 314 110 275 33 4, 218 
September 326 110 275 33 3, 908 
October | 347 112 280 35 3, 722 
November-. ; . ‘ j 359 113 282 34 3, 462 
December : é ull 378 117 26 35 2, 608 
1936 
January ....-.- : 432 124 311 35 2, 216 2, 798 185 306 16 426 151 
February ------ ao 473 132 334 39 2,135 | 2,899 200 351 75 403 139 
March. - - -- Ee HSE See 505 133 334 41 2,010 | 2,734 227 380 157 355 172 
SRT PIES 572 144 355 41 1,826 | 2,443 267 405 174 322 108 
2s , , ; St 607 149 366 41 1,657 | 2,220 298 398 170 348 56 
«(PSS RES Se 651 157 386 42 1,553 | 2,136 278 215 176 336 62 
ae 4, 800 16, 000 788 158 393 41 1, 448 2, 129 255 (*) 157 350 41 
August... 4, 900 16, 400 R44 134 336 41 1,430 | 2,254 253 2 154 338 60 
September 5, 000 16, 800 8A2 141 352 42 1,387 | 2,350 276 63 159 2u8 77 
October . 5, 200 17, 400 973 154 385 42 1,394 2, 445 245 341 158 330 88 
November... 5, 300 17, 600 1, 035 158 395 43 1,403 | 2,348 399 165 343 93 
December... 5, 300 17, 400 1, 106 161 402 43 1,508 | 2,071 211 411 170 328 1 135 
1937 
January... .. 5, 500 18, 000 1,150 167 417 45 1,659 | 2,034 171 417 177 350 tl 335 
February ._. 5, 400 17, 600 1, 200 17 427 45 1, 723 2,033 163 427 181 345 11 229 
March... - 5, 500 18, 000 1, 257 178 443 46 1,681 | 2,018 164 440 184 303 1) 323 
April... .. 5, 400 17, 500 1, 206 183 457 47 1, 563 1, 989 76 442 184 303 300 
May...- 5, 200 16, 600 1, 328 190 471 47 1, 393 1,926 183 424 177 301 218 
June... 5,000 | 15,800 1, 290 193 480 48 1, 288 1, 754 175 249 166 277 191 
C = 4, 700 14, 300 1, 391 196 483 50 1, 267 1, 522 OE eRe 143 276 54 
August 4, 500 13, 600 1, 434 204 503 51 1,280 | 1,435 121 (9) 127 276 73 
September 4,400} 13,200 1, 467 210 519 53 1,277 | 1,407 119 122 233 67 
October. 4, 500 13, 400 1, 504 216 535 54 1,280 | 1,431 113 243 118 263 71 
November 700| 14000] 1543] 221] 546 54| 1,378 | 1,474] 109 282 122 298 83 
mber 5, 100 | 15, 300 1, 579 229 566 55 1, 639 , 583 102 298 130 284 109 
1938 } 
January _. 5,600 | 17,000 1, 607 235 581 57 1,924 1,852 90 309 140 285 109 
February 5,900 | 18,200 1, 631 242 597 58 2,028 | 2,026 100 317 146 276 120 
March -. 6,200 | 19, 500 1, 654 248 612 60 2,029 | 2,340 126 327 149 262 126 
April. 6, 3K 19, 900 1, 669 253 624 60 1, 850 2, 526 180 333 153 262 117 
May.. 6,400 | 20,200 1, 684 257 | 633 62 1,72 | 2,619 214 325 173 261 112 
June... 6, 400 20, 400 1, 663 260 | 642 62 1,685 | 2,704 216 200 178 238 92 
! Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) student 


aid—January through June 1935, 102,297; 103,254; 104,740; 104,445; 100,013; 52,190; (6) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39,839; 42,424; 44,248; 
43,674; 40,962; 32,297; 28,227; 31,618; 25,236; 19,468; 16,673; 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222; 87,350; 172,886; 209,924; 205,450; 203,612. 
4 Total number of different households receiving public relief not estimated for months = to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplication. 

* Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar t of assistance in States not adminis- 
tring | Ly the Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Security Act are partly estimated 
and su t to revision. 

* Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics,and Records. F for 1935include 
only cases receiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, general relief 
extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the laws. Figures are pay estimated and subject to revision. 

‘ Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and rds, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for all 
programs except the National Youth Administration, for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures are 
partly estimated and subject to revision. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
——< relief workers and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

? Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Camps. 

‘ Figures are averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each 
month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number of 
emergency grant vouchers certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

© Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 

M hy administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively 
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Chart II.—. 


All public relief in the United States, 1936-38 
(semilogarithmic scale) 
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1936 1938 
certified workers employed by this agency in- 
creased from 1.4 million to 2.7 million. Data 
which cover all persons engaged in gainful work 
outside of agriculture (excluding employment on 
WPA and other emergency projects), indicate 
that the net drop in employment from September 
1937 through June 1938 has amounted to about 
3,350,000 workers.? Since this figure represents 
the net change in employment between these 2 
months—September 1937 and June 1938—it does 


2 U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chart III.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, January 1936-June 1938 (semilogarith- 
mic scale)t 
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not include the total number of persons who were 
unemployed for varying lengths of time and again 
reemployed during the 9-month period. Data 
are not available to show what proportion of the 
total number of persons, totally or partially un- 
employed during all or part of this period, re- 
mained self-supporting through the receipt of 
unemployment compensation or other resources; 
the proportion that received both unemployment 
compensation and one or more types of relief; 
and the proportion that received only public 
relief, either WPA earnings or general relief or 
both. (See page 62.) 


Table 3.—All public relief in the continental United 
States, excluding transient care and administrative 
expense, distributed by sources of funds, by quarters, 
January 1936-June 1938 ' 


{In thousands of dollars} 















































Percentage distribution 
of all public relief by 
= sources of funds? 
Year and quarter All ~The. a 
Federal | State and 
funds local funds 
Dele he 004................. $2, 618, 584 | 78. 4 | 21.6 
January-March. -.................- 696, 126 | 76.7 23.3 
(| TT 646, 249 78.9 21.1 
July-September. ..................-. 611, 717 79. 6 20.4 
October-December. ................ 664, 492 78.7 21.3 
= — =— —== 
pg 2, 333, 378 73.0 27.0 
January-March. --...............-.- 647, 391 74.4 | 25.6 
a ihintninincitncinahidbnee 617, 270 76.1 23.9 
CC TT 518, 000 71.7 23 
October-December. ...............- 550, 717 69.1 30.9 
SS FS = 
Total for 1938 (6 months). . __. | 1, 399, 574 71.6 24 
January-Maroh.................... | 650, 515 | 68.0 32.0 
SR bit linacncnnaandmaonce | 740, 059 | 74.7 | 25.3 





1 See table 1 for detailed information by months, by programs 
1 Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 


Earnings of certified workers employed by the 
WPA comprised 54.6 percent of all public relief 
in June 1938, and, together with other Works 
Program earnings, comprised 60.7 percent of the 
total. Next in relative magnitude were obliga- 
tions incurred for the special types of public 
assistance, which amounted to 16.8 percent, and 


general relief, which comprised 14.9 percent of the | 


total. Of the remaining 7.6 percent, about 6.9 
percent represented obligations incurred by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for cash allowances 
and other expenses of enrolled persons; and 0.7 per- 
cent, emergency subsistence payments to farmers 
assisted under the Farm Security Administration. 

Between May and June 1938, smal! percentage 
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and number of certified workers employed on 


WPA and NYA work projects. A decline of 38.5 
percent in the number of students assisted under 
the NYA accompanied a decrease of 42.8 percent 
in the amount of student aid. Employment and 
earnings of certified workers in other Federal 
agencies under the Works Program showed little 
change from May to June 1938. The amount of 
obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance and the number of recipients remained 
about the same in June as in May 1938. The 
number of cases receiving general relief and the 
amount of obligations incurred for relief showed 
small percentage decreases, 2.5 and 1.5 percent, 
respectively, between May and June 1938. The 
number of persons enrolled in the CCC declined 
8.8 percent, and obligations incurred for cash 
allowances and other expenses of persons enrolled 
decreased by 5.7 percent. Emergency subsistence 
payments to farmers showed a large decrease—24.8 
percent—and the number of cases assisted declined 
17.9 percent. 

With the exception of payments to recipients 
of the special types of public assistance and 
general relief, all payments to recipients are 
financed entirely from Federal funds. A larger 
proportion of relief payments to recipients was 
financed from State and local funds in the calendar 
year 1937 than in the preceding year. (See table 
3.) The primary reason for this change was the 
decline in payments under programs financed 
solely from Federal funds rather than the increase 


Chart IV.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, June 1938 
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in the amount of payments made from State and 
local funds. During the first quarter of the pres- 
ent calendar year, payments from State and local 
funds comprised a larger proportion of the total— 
32.0 percent—than they had in any prior quarter 
of the period 1936-38. In the quarter ended 
June 30, 1938, however, the marked increase in 
WPA earnings was chiefly responsible for the 
drop in the proportion of payments made from 
State and local funds. 

The average monthly payment per recipient of 
the various types of public relief in 1937 is shown 
in chart V. The average monthly payment per 
enrolled person in the CCC, estimated at about 


Table 4.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and general relief and 
percentage of duplication in the case count for June 1938 















































Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance 
and genera! relief 
Total number 
of different 
households Pnblic assistance in States with Percen’ of 
receiving jans apgeoves by the Social dupli 
State special types curity Board in re 
of public num of 
assistance and | Total General cases 
general relief Aid to de- relief 
Old-age pendent | Aid to the 
assistance | children blind 
(families) 

TN epee Ms Re 277,639 | 300,156 | 167,732 39, 103 5, 310 88, 011 7.5 
CERT eR TIE ow 27, 799 27, 799 18, 487 4, 480 661 4,171 0 
GE A AISI RS I I E 12, 737 13, 603 8, 518 2, 501 1 2, 306 6.4 
REE LENE LEE STIRRED IE EADIE IE. 38, 243 40, 598 19, 679 4, 124 758 16, 087 5.8 
ELL DDG ILE LIED ILENE AE: 28, 573 32, 653 16, 954 7, 201 597 7,901 12.5 
TS ART see aR ies a 19,775 21,772 12,177 1,974 52 7, 569 9.2 
a ee 29, 535 29, 936 22, 082 3, 749 834 93,271 13 
7. Utah... ‘ bbéindeeounedtetebeesteneeediadunl 16, 878 19, 076 12, 982 2, 799 221 3, 074 1L.5 
EF EE SLE LLL ITD A AS TOLL CEL IES OS 52, 628 60, 039 35, 563 5, 966 1,008 17, 307 12.3 
ESLER RARER LESSEE ILE! LATE RE PES 46, 684 49, 608 18, 393 5, 708 744 24, 763 5.9 

. = RNET EEE Sails ST Fase 4, 787 5, 072 2, 897 601 162 1,412 5.6 
1 Does not include a relatively small] number of cases receiving general relief from local funds. 
? Does not include 77 cases receiving general relief administered by local public agencies. 
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$70, and for NYA student aid are not shown in 
this chart. Important factors to be kept in 
mind in interpreting these average monthly pay- 
ments are variations from State to State in the 
rates of accession and separation under the several 
programs; the extent to which one type of assis- 
tance, chiefly general relief, may be extended to 
supplement other types of assistance; and dif- 
ferences in the extent of need which are influenced 
by the number of persons whose needs are met by 
the relief payment and the availability of other 
resources, such as part-time earnings or other 
income. 


Chart V.—Average monthly payment per recipient of 
various types of public relief during 1937 
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Source: Unemployment and Relief. Hearings before a Special] Committee 
to oe nemployment and Relief, Volume 2, Appendix 2, Table D, 
page 


Some light is shed on the variation between 
States, in the extent of duplication among the 
3 special types of public assistance and general 
relief, by reports from 10 of the 23 States in which 
a single State agency administers or supervises 
the administration of all these types of relief. In 
June 1938 these 10 State agencies reported that 
300,156 cases received 1 of the special types of 
public assistance or general relief but that the 
number of different households represented by 
this number of cases was only 277,639. In other 
words, 7.5 percent of the cases were in households 
in which one or more of the special types of public 
assistance and/or general relief were being received 
simultaneously. The range in the amount of 
duplication was from none in Arkansas to 12.5 
percent in Maryland. (See table 4.) 

On the assumption that the degree of duplication 
in these 10 States is representative of the country 
as a whole, it is estimated that 3.4 million dif- 
ferent households were receiving one or more of the 
special types of assistance and/or general relief 
in June 1938. 
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GENERAL RELIEF 


It is estimated that during June 1938 obligations 
incurred for general relief to 1.7 million cases 
amounted to $37.2 million. The chief significance 
of the June figures lies in the fact that they repre- 
sent an abrupt decline in the rates of decrease in 
the number of cases assisted and the amount of 
payments, which began in April 1938. An up- 
ward trend in the general relief program began in 
August 1937, and, when the peak was reached in 
March 1938, the number of cases had increased 
60 percent, and the amount of obligations incur- 
red had risen 64 percent from the July 1937 level. 
Between March and April 1938 the number of 
general relief cases declined 8.8 percent and the 
amount of relief, 13.2 percent. The decreases 
from April to May were smaller—6.6 percent in 
the number of cases and 9.2 percent in the amount 
of obligations incurred; and between May and 
June the number of cases declined 2.5 percent and 
the amount of relief extended, only 1.5 percent. 

Of the 40 States and the District of Columbia 
for which actual data were available for both May 
and June 1938, 12 States reported increases in the 
number of cases and amount of obligations incurred 
between the 2 months; 24 States and the District 
of Columbia reported decreases in both items; 
and in 4 States the number of cases and amount 
of relief moved in opposite directions. The largest 
percentage increases between May and June oc- 
curred in South Carolina where the rise in the 
number of cases was 51.4 percent and in the 
amount of relief, 90.4 percent. 

With the exception of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, the States in which substantial upward 
changes occurred from May to June were those 
in which the general relief loads were small. In 
nearly all States reporting declines between 
May and June the rates of decrease were con- 
siderably smaller than those recorded from April 
to May. 

Although the relationship between trends in 
general relief and employment cannot be consid- 
ered direct and immediate, owing to such factors 
as limitations in the amounts and restrictions in 
the use of available relief funds, in most of the 
States reporting increases in general relief from 
May to June there were also substantial declines 
in industrial employment between the same 
months or between April and May. 
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In June 1938, both the number of cases aided 
and the amount of relief extended stood about 30 
percent above the figures for June 1937 for the 
29 States and the District of Columbia for which 
comparable data were available for both months. 
The largest percentage increases over the year 


Connecticut. 


176.9 percent. 


Table 5.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, June 1938 
|Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1938] 


were in industrial States—Michigan, Indiana, and 
In Michigan the number of cases 
increased 159.6 percent and the amount of relief, 
The increases in Indiana were 
more than 100 percent in both the number of 
cases assisted and the amount of obligations. 





General relief during June 1938 
























































Percentage change 
Amount of ob- 
State Number of ligations in- Average 
cases receiv- for re- | amount of From May 1938 in— From June 1937 in— 
ing relief lief extended relief per 
to cases case 
Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for the continental United States !_.....- 1, 685, 000 Se ee See 
Total for 41 States reporting actual data__....-- 1, 428, 737 33, 150, 358 $23. 20 —2.7 —1.7 4 +-30.3 3 +-20.4 
1, Alabama... 2, 464 22, 848 9. 27 +9.9 +4.4 +41.0 +54. 8 
ee pean Se ete cae 2, 856 40, 558 14. 20 +2.6 +2.4 @® ro) 
nnd incgusiieranedacecnnindtiededatsiniae 4,171 24, 557 5. 89 +10 —2.0 —50.8 —652.1 
4. California. Sictnenténened>weiiniebaaiel 102, 455 2, 911, 985 28. 42 —7.1 —6.8 +34.3 +63. 9 
§. Connectiout................ 24, 271 |, 697 23. 93 +1.4 +.5 +61.3 +79.4 
ETE TS aS socensoutedonsant 2,010 37, 618 18. 72 +29.7 +38. 1 ® @ 
i cD. .cseccansadandsonmaniuhnaiaal 2, 237 58, 776 26. 27 —5.3 —4.1 —38.7 —33.4 
DUPE ses sscasess — 0, 395 55, 716 5.93 +16.7 +2.8 +13.7 +13.9 
i in ipeseuskvecscerctuepnsesenbonnsabteeed 7, 192 43, 001 5. 98 —.7 —Lil —50.8 —43.2 
Py BE ccccces 174, 420 3, 359, 371 19. 26 —4.2 —4.9 +21.2 +2.6 
2 i ncoccecnnes 56, 036 659, 104 11. 76 —6.9 —11.5 +104.3 +116.8 
12. lowa...-- incaanet paecncnenianels 27, 497 429, 141 15, 61 —4.3 —1.5 —2.1 —6.7 
ea saeone punescoveesannune 16, 037 187, 830 11.71 —5.1 —7.3 —23.1 —30.7 
ln cspeetenanecoundasassscnneenneniiediedl 7, 333 99, 677 13. 59 +1.6 +2.8 —22.1 +16.8 
AL aS TE IS 11, 538 232, 865 20. 18 —8.7 —9.3 ® ® 
St) SN. .nccesaccosccce 7, 901 178, 211 22. 56 +1.8 +6.5 +66. 7 +40. 4 
17. Massachusetts 71, 334 1, 930, 143 27. 06 —1.7 —.6 +-39.0 +47.4 
18. Michigan 113, 640 2, 379, 483 20. 94 —8.0 —6.7 +150. 6 +176.9 
19. Minnesota_.... — puceseus 35, 167 835, 342 23.75 —5.7 —2.7 +13.7 +5.9 
20. Mississippi. -.- ae sececnweansbeminael 3, 760 4. 06 —10.6 —3.2 ® ® 
CC oeses nocncaaeoeens 41, 414 358, 925 8. 67 —2.9 —8.9 —2.1 —16.0 
22. Montana. --.- eet bes aotenwueahdaetiisenll 7, 569 116, 437 15. 38 +26. 3 +31.0 ® () 
TE  ccasenas ovinad ESSE 6, 351 82, 962 13. 06 —6.8 —6.8 (?) (i) 
aes mtacticibentuineenianciniadiiiimanlalien 652 9, 714 14. 90 —4.3 +4.0 —31.0 —30.5 
CE ES aa 8, 713 219, 781 25. 22 —.7 —2.5 +31.7 +39.3 
is  caecendcmbenidaads noeneceeeinel 2, 044 13, 987 6. 84 +5.8 +16.0 —15.3 —16.8 
277. New York._..-- seene onie~enntunee 306, 384 10, 044, 605 32. 78 —2.5 —2.4 +29.7 +20. 4 
2%. North Carolina. pasecoscsncsausneed 6, 683 39, 247 5. 87 —2.5 —.2 —41.1 —2.9 
29. North Dakota. panbiadsesscéecnseniantinl 5, 472 85, 724 15. 67 —13.1 —8.5 —20.3 —26.7 
tt chietecacanewes subbnewecssncdepehibiet hel 9, 145, 215 15. 15 —14.1 —16.5 +18.5 +17 
CE ee 228, 045 6, 286, 287 27. 57 +4.4 +6.9 +46.7 +415 
32. South Carolina. 3, 348 44, 766 13. 37 +651.4 +90. 4 ® ) 
33. South Dakota_..-. 4, 139 54, 792 13. 24 —10.7 —6.7 —11.2 —6.6 
34. ‘ 11, 653 108, 402 9. 30 —9.0 +1.7 @® @) 
35. 3, 074 61, 164 19. 90 —6.9 —7.9 —34. 5 —35.0 
36. 2, 876 63, 685 22.14 —6.9 —2.4 —6.3 —3.4 
I aca ti ciecticninticneceteigntbtnhtcntnt tanita 15, 725 112, 857 7.18 —2.3 +2.3 ® (® 
38. Washington _...- scitbititdamicetimmediiniaaa 17, 507 224, 510 12. 82 —9.0 —1.6 —33.7 —49.2 
TL... cnpinscnacossennncssgnndiiginnmelilie 24, 763 265, 062 10.70 +3.2 +10.9 (®) (® 
TT imcnaccnpncccansensossnesensesnenmela 42, 450 719, 210 16. 94 —4.6 —1.3 +35. 5 1) 
41. Wyoming... 1, 412 22, 253 15. 76 —10.5 —16.2 +28.1 +21.9 
Total for 8 States showing estimated figures 4.__.. 256, 700 NS ee Se ee Se en 
1. Colorado_..... . seeceusenveneesion 10, 900 BER, Gee Beccccocecccensicantiettsecce csuccésniieadksinitthanaaanaialadale 
he BEND. anccocscs ‘ pinaannipiametnaaiied 2, 700 GE GE Poencccceccasechecuannenacconsieccssnctsnenndteionineeaiamaliiae 
3. Kentucky.......... iviguaabessiageed 6, 000 ES SS: PUL TMA TE EM op 
i ccmannetnadenesihtnweibneninnainiil 75, 200 SS Se Sa Pa) ae 
‘nm - 104, 900 EE: MS SE 
ss aa Sloe 42, 100 / | | SEERSSET ERSTE He a SS ST 
7. Rhode Island...........-- eee 11, 300 | SS Sas COME se Skt 
8. Tennessee _. -- anand 3, 600 | Se SE: SCs a RR 
! Figures are partly estimated. 
1 Percentage change computed for States for which comparable data were available for both months. 
* Comparable data for June 1937 are not available. 
‘ Figures are estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Ohio and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


States With Plans Approved by the 
Social Security Board 


Payments for June 1938 to and in behalf of 
recipients of special types of public assistance 
amounted to $41.0 million, less than $100,000 
above the total amount of obligations incurred 
for May. Increases in the amount of payments 
for aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind were responsible for the net increase in the 
total, since obligations incurred for old-age assist- 
ance declined slightly from May to June. 

Of the total amount of obligations incurred for 
June 1938, $32.4 million, or 79.2 percent, was for 
payments to 1.7 million aged recipients; $7.6 
million, or 18.6 percent, for payments to 243,800 


families in behalf of 604,200 children ; and $908,000 
or 2.2 percent, for payments to 38,900 recipients 
of aid to the blind. 

Although the May to June change in the amount 
of obligations incurred for special types of public 
assistance was negligible, a comparison of the 
June 1938 total with that for the same month of 
1937 reveals significant expansion during the year, 
Obligations incurred for June 1938 exceeded the 
amount for June 1937 by $10.5 million, an increase 
of more than 34 percent. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Slight declines in June from the preceding 
month in both the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and amount of payments were attrib- 


Table 6.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, February 1936-June 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1938] 















































Public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ! 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month 
Aid to dependent 
Old-age children # Aid tothe} rota) Old-age | 4 Aid to | Aid to the 
blind assistance P blind 
children * 
Families | Children 

SS Se $163, 465, 310 | $135, 935,664 | $21, 560, 316 $5, 969, 330 
247, 421 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 604, 962 | 286, 737 
204, 080 27, 447 70, 301 13, 099 5, 292, 406 4, 335, 607 641, 186 315, 613 
471, 257 56, 752 141, 152 16, 376 8, 807, 144 7, 089, 347 1, 332, 745 385, 052 
563, 404 61, 301 151, 685 16, 641 10, 782, 944 8, 979, 428 1, 404, 376 3909, 140 
603, 835 69, 465 174, 750 17, 571 11, 710, 005 9, 653, 465 1, 633, 108 423, 432 
785, 807 89, 174 222, 610 26, 500 15, 783, 915 13, 032, 617 2, 104, 708 646, 500 
841, 389 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 18, 071, 053 15, 075, 404 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
860, 065 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 355, 524 16, 054, 389 2, 617, 830 , 305 
971, 194 105, 113 266, 620 27, 982 21, 434, 071 17, 954, 267 2, 774, 959 704, 845 
1, 032, 683 108, 966 276, 798 28, 457 22, 970, 129 19, 292, 073 2, 955, 249 722, 807 
1, 103, 865 111, 715 234, 193 28, 970 24, 613, 489 20, 716, 136 3, 159, 069 738, 284 
} — —— —_ jp _—___ —_—__} 
Tt TT CT 382, 870, 553 | 310,548,985 | 61,328,655 | 10, 992, 918 
1, 148, 103 117, 562 299, 360 29, 418 25, 678, 607 21, 596, 629 3, 331, 572 750, 406 
1, 197, 954 122, 256 310, 088 30, 118 26, 755, 050 22, 487, 356 3, 501, 564 767, 130 
1, 255, 577 128, 492 324, 663 30, 993 28, 108, 626 23, 575, 559 3, 745, 327 787, 740 
1, 294, 471 134, 707 340, 683 31, 504 29, 004, 245 A, 314, 121 3, 804, 932 795, 192 
1, 325, 867 165, 301 411, 892 33, 734 30, 655, 532 2A, 706, 7 5, 102, 226 846, 583 
1, 290, 720 171, 415 427, 446 35, 042 30, 527, 867 24, 413, 376 5, 239, 960 874, 531 
1, 392, 522 175, 042 431, 672 37, 252 32, 171, 243 25, 849, 593 5, 300, 267 922, 383 
1, 435, 429 182, 987 452, 847 38, 635 33, 204, 762 26, 630, 114 5, 626, 553 948, 005 
1, 468, 788 193, 852 480, 884 40, 149 34, 839, 516 27, 864, 833 5, 040, 610 1, 034, 078 
1, 505, 558 199, 573 495, 976 41, 222 35, 921, 947 28, 662, 400 6, 202, 244 1, 057, 303 
1, 544, 504 204, 676 508, 837 42, 586 37, 317, 204 20, 681, 445 6, 546, 305 1, O89, 544 
1, 581, 207 211, 946 527, 030 43, 767 38, 684, 864 30, 766, 836 6, 798, 005 1, 119, 933 
RR eS 241, 732, 419 192, 114, 346 44, 412, 548 | 5, 205, 525 
1, 609, 711 218, 510 542, 289 33, 682 39, 195, 270 31, 379, 858 7, 003, 959 81 1, 453 
1, 633, 408 225, 290 558, 566 35, 283 39, 657, 154 31, 505, 334 7, 213, 883 847, 937 
1, 656, 011 231, 661 573, 919 36, 502 40, 353, 091 31, 961, 796 7, 516, 719 874, 576 
1, 671, 377 236, 825 586, 37, 314 40, 641, 529 32, 242, 651 7, 520, 718 878, 160 
1, 686, 478 240, 538 594, 992 38, 236 40, 898, 416 32, 484, 868 7, 527, 857 885, 691 

1, 665, 402 243, 832 604, 160 38, 912 40, 986, 959 32, 449, 839 7, 629, 412 907, 7 
































1 Includes the 3 FAs mye | ao of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans ap nopeeves by the Social Security 


smal] numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be led and amounts of payments 
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utable to the fact that in Kentucky no payments 
were made for the month of June. 

The largest percentage increases between May 
and June occurred in Maine, Alaska, and South 
Carolina. The increases of about 13 percent in 
Maine in both the number of recipients and 
amount of payments continued the expansion 
which has taken place in that State since Decem- 
ber 1937, when payments were resumed under a 
revised plan. In Alaska and South Carolina the 
old-age assistance programs under the Social 
Security Act were relatively new, since Alaska 
first made payments for July 1937 and South 
Carolina, for August 1937. 

The largest percentage increases over the year 
occurred in Florida, Hawaii, Maine, Michigan, 
South Dakota, and Utah. The percentage in- 
crease in obligations incurred was larger than 
that in the number of recipients for each of these 
States, and for South Dakota it was between 
3 and 4 times as great. 

In Delaware and Texas substantial percentage 
decreases occurred from June 1937 to June 1938. 
The decline in Texas may be attributed to a re- 
view of the case load which has resulted in 
eliminating some ineligibles and to the accept- 
ance of fewer new cases. In Nebraska there was 
only a slight percentage decline in the number 
of recipients over the year, but a large percent- 
age decrease—18.1 percent—in the amount of 
payments. In Mississippi an effort to raise the 
average payment has necessitated a limitation of 
the case load, and 10.1 percent fewer recipients 
were reported for June 1938 than for June 1937, 
although the amount of payments increased by 
3.2 percent. In West Virginia a small percent- 
age increase in the number of recipients was ac- 


Chart VI.—Public assistance under the Social Security 
Act, by months, February 1936-June 1938 
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Chart VII.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,00 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, June 
1938 (see table 7) 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
AGED POPULATION 





° 100 200 300 400 500 
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companied by a decline of 7.6 percent in the 
amount of obligations incurred. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Between May and June 1938 the largest in- 
creases occurred in Missouri, North Dakota, and 
South Carolina—States with relatively new pro- 
grams for aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act. In Oklahoma slight de- 
creases in the numbers of recipients were accom- 
panied by an increase of almost one-third in the 
amount of obligations incurred. In the 2 pre- 
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Table 7.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1938] 


























Old-age assistance for June 1938 
Percentage change 

Amount of Number of 
State obligations recipients per 

Number of | incurred for | Average per From May 1938 in— From June 1937 in— 1,000 esti- 

recipients | paymentsto| recipient mated popu- 

recipients for lation 65 

the month! Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of and over! 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
i eisisiagtiinid a cieitiiceeint ae aed 1, 665, 402 $32, 449, 839 $19. 48 —1.2 —0.1 3+18.6 3 +25. 5 4218 
ES EE LE eC 15, 110 151, 925 10. 05 +1.2 (4) +32. 5 +23. 5 139 
EEN I RRR II 26, 212 27. 30 +4.7 +4.4 (®) (*) 240 
saa 76, 231 7 160,414 25. 74 +2.0 +2.3 (4) (® 7 364 
EES PE 18, 487 166, 156 8.99 —LO —2.5 +27.0 +26. 1 193 
ERNE AS: 118, 034 3, 816, 129 32. 33 +1.7 +1.8 +50.9 +55. 6 260 
LILLE LEE LE EE § 36, 713 8 , 661 26. 79 +.6 +.8 +26. 6 +23. 0 9 464 
7 Se ih oi detainee bieameniemreniiaiaien 14, 677 76, 623 25. 66 +.9 —22 +8.3 +9. 1 127 
TT TIE ae 2, 628 431 10. 82 +.1 +.1 —12.4 —11L4 125 
9. District 0 See 3, 151 79, 181 25. 13 +10 +10 +28. 5 +30. 3 77 
Se intnnniscencnnadsninditidibsiaaind 29, 456 428, 581 14. 55 +2.0 (5) +169. 9 +239. 9 318 
ll a ih le 30, 680 278, 998 9. 09 +3.1 +1.6 (®) (*) 2% 
a a ead 1,744 22, 086 12. 66 +14 +3. 1 +1145 +115. 4 195 
ERE S SIRT 8, 518 183, 395 21. 53 +.2 +.1 +8. 2 +.6 304 
i 2... sasiiisenainaed 125, 164 2, 240, 134 17. 90 +L4 +3.0 +8.4 + 17: 7 252 
i RII Eth A a Ra 42,970 698, 375 16. 25 +.5 +.6 +9. 6 +147 1° 150 
CATA SD er ee etce 47,7380 946, 278 19. 80 +.5 +.5 +30. 6 +73. 8 220 
EARS SSN ASs SH 19, 682 360, 465 18. 31 +1.8 +.6 (*) (®) 134 
18. Kentucky__.___ Pee Pees nO ug (11) (11) (8) (4) (1) 11) 

SATE A 259, 971 9. 86 +1.3 +1.2 +27.5 +34. 4 314 
20. ES SP EAE: 10, 158 208, 637 20. 4 +13.1 +13. 2 +176. 5 +184. 4 120 
ET. ee 16, 954 296, 412 17. 48 +.7 +.7 +21.9 +23.9 156 
 ) a Eeae 70, 156 1, 950, 009 27. 80 +1.2 +1.2 +19. 1 +23. 4 215 
ST hncccndcunumenetanonamanll 70, 268 1, 285, 598 18. 30 —.2 —.5 +95. 8 +108. 7 246 
AREAS SAE LT 63, 733 1, 273, 492 19. 98 +.3 +.5 +3.1 +6. 3 330 
25. Bisstestppt IE re 15,270 73, 078 4.79 -.1 +.9 —10.1 +3.2 172 
LIM DS RHE 422 1, 193, 973 16. 49 (5 +2.7 (4) (14) 10 24 
ee eel 12, 177 248, 098 20. 37 +.3 +.3 +21.3 +18.9 406 
i le AIRES E Ee. 2 26, 357 296, 616 15. 05 +.4 —.2 —18 —18.1 272 
AE AES HAE 1, 955 53, 109 27.17 +1.7 +2.0 (® ® 326 
OS Te 3, 735 85, 932 2.01 +.6 +1.2 +9.0 +14.4 10 70 
SEILER eiiehia 26, 442 491, 467 18. 59 +.6 +10 +10.4 +22. 5 107 
I TET SEA IAT. 3, 783 48, 956 12.04 (5 +1.4 +15.7 +42.7 233 
A ES SESE 106, 523 2, 516, 460 2. 62 +.7 +.5 +10. 2 +13. 6 136 
4. N Nd ccdnitnipivninintenndiiinisdidel 29, 842 283, 711 9. 51 +2.8 +3. 1 (® (® 204 
35. North Dakota___._._- nonccennnnes 7, 591 129, 891 17. 11 +.3 +.5 +8.5 +13.8 211 
| eg aS Sees: 110, 542 2, 544, 630 23. 02 +.8 +.8 +7.8 +10. 0 VAY | 
a eee 65, 517 901, 358 15. 13 —Li —1.1 +1.1 +3.2 555 
A a 17, 826 377, 748 21. 19 +1.8 +1.7 +39. 5 +38. 3 217 
TMG Re 91, 297 1, 952, 897 21. 39 —14 —1.6 +1.4 —1.0 10 148 
EE a 6, 310 118, 600 18. 79 +1.6 +2.1 +39. 9 +47.0 140 
Ee 22, 082 235, 458 10. 66 +4.8 +4.7 ( (®) 356 
A ETT 15, 844 314, 733 19. 86 +.8 +19 +83. 7 -+-290. 8 377 
RE 23, 141 306, 737 13. 26 +.7 +.8 (*) (*) 153 
SN SE aE 111, 343 1, 531, 047 13. 75 +.1 +.2 —11.7 —11.6 395 
SAR RR 12, 982 329, 226 25. 36 +1.2 +11 +08. 5 +1223 481 
ET ATE LI 5, 238 73, 720 14. 07 —.8 —.8 +35. 6 +659. 0 138 
47. iieggaudesucasatocssoasss 35, 563 791, 584 22. 26 —.3 —1.0 +11.1 +18. 5 239 
48. West V SR 6 18, 393 257, 225 13. 98 —.8 —.7 +1.5 —7.6 225 
TTT SS 40,714 820, 523 20. 15 +1.3 +1.4 +12.4 +16. 4 188 
 . =k er: 2, 897 61, 899 21. 37 +.3 +.1 +2.8 +5.1 | 297 


























1 Amount of obligations incurred for 
direct assistance to 


peomente to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 


recipients amounting to $32,353,482 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified 


for old-age assistance for rendering services to recipients amount 
. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 
for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii having plans ap oe for both months. 
udes the amount of obligations incurred for June 1938 for assistance in kind an 4- 
for services eee py because these items were not included in the reports for une 1937. 
7: for June 1937 are excluded as follows: Arizona, 
4 For 46 States, District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Ad usted for grants coveri 
States: ~ ee Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
5 Less than 0.1 percent. 
* Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 
7 Includes $1,033 incurred from State and local fund 
State plan had ah been ae pe Rate per 1,000 qnaiedes these reci 
* Includes wt myn yments to 2,872 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 
* Minimum age cet yo tate plan is 60 years, but rate is based on number of recipients 65 and over. 
1@ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 65 years of age or over. 
No payments made for June 1938. 
12 No payments made for June 1937 because of change in accounting procedure: 


States not having plans for old- 
. Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
2 or more eligible individuals. 

exico, Oregon, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 


ing to $96,357 in 5 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 


The comparison of amount of obligations in- 
yments to persons other than those certified for old-age assistance 
e assistance approved 
ennessee, and Alaska. 
Adjustments have been made 


s for payments wank recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the 
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ceding months, however, the amounts of pay- 
ments had declined sharply, and the numbers of 
recipients had remained about the same. 

The largest percentage increases from June 1937 
occurred in Arizona, California, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and West Virginia. In all these States except 
Indiana and West Virginia, the amount of obli- 
gations incurred increased more than the numbers 


of recipients, and in Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon the percentage increases in the amounts of 
payments were about 3 times as great. 
Substantial percentage decreases in the num- 
bers of families and children occurred between 
June 1937 and June 1938 in Arkansas, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. The reduction in Washing- 
ton is the result of a review of the case load. In 
Nebraska the number of families increased dur- 


Table 8.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1938] 





















































Aid to dependent children for June 1938 
somber of Percentage change 

recipients Amount of pe md 

State obligations From May 1938 in— From June 1937 in— —- 

— incurred for| Average per 
1,000 esti- 

payments per ted 

to recipi- | family Number of Number of me 

ents for the recipients Amount recipients Amount ” 4 

Families | Children} month! of obli- of obli- | der 161 

gations gations jU2der 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Total... a 243, 832 604, 160 | $7, 620, 412 $31. 29 +14 +15 +13) *+19.5 916.8 | *+427.4 21 
1. Alabama... 5, 384 15, 999 70, 074 13. 02 +.9 +.7 +3.7 +115 +12.0 +27.8 16 
2. Arizona.....- : ‘ | 1, 727 5, 149 56, 606 32. 78 +14 +2.2 +2.5 +45.9 +46. 5 +57.8 40 
3. Arkansas... _. | 4, 480 12, 121 47, 699 10. 65 —1.7 —L9 —.5 —14.7 —14.9 —1L9 18 
4. California...... -| 12,559 30, 896 463, 046 36. 87 +1.9 +1.4 +1.6 +28.8 +33.7 +41.0 ‘3 
5. Colorado... .. -| 3, 678 9, 568 113, 935 30. 98 +2.1 +18 +2.3 +14.8 +13.9 +16. 6 32 
6. Delaware... | 520 1, 217 16, 292 31. 33 —1.0 —.4 —5.0 +27.1 +22.3 +33, 2 18 
7. District of Columbia 1, 187 3, 566 54, 857 46. 21 —1.7 —1.8 —6.7 —2.9 +2.8 —4.6 ‘238 
8. Georgia... | 4, 011 10, 959 86, 023 21. 45 2.4 +2.3 +17 (8) (8) (5) ll 
9. Hawaii... ..- 892 3, 146 20, 618 33. 20 —2.9 —3.0 —2.4 +28. 0 +26. 2 +37.5 23 
10. Idahe...._. 2, 301 5, 897 65, 345 26. 13 +Li +1.0 +1.5 +10.5 +8.7 +1L5 38 
11. Indiana... _.. 13, 904 29, 645 381, 374 27. 43 +2. 2 +2.0 +19 +69. 3 +56. 9 +62. 2 32 
12. Kansas... | 4,124 10, 004 118, 635 23.77 +2.3 +1.7 +2.4 (8) (5) (®) 19 
13. Louisiana... .. 8, 931 25, 499 180, 821 20. 25 +1.3 +14 +.7 +32. 6 +30. 6 +104.5 37 
14. Maine. = | 1, 374 3, 654 51, 576 37. 54 —1.4 —1.3 —1,3 +8.6 +7.7 +119 15 
15. Maryland. . 7, 201 19, 859 223, 966 31.10 —1.1 —17 —1.3 +26.3 +22.8 +27.0 44 
16. Massachusetts | 8, 639 21, 348 498, 712 57.73 +2.4 +2.1 —5.2 +38. 5 +29. 1 +30. 3 19 
17. Michigan -_- 12, 022 28, 055 436, 116 36. 28 +.4 +.9 +.1 +9. 6 +8.4 +23.3 21 
18. Minnesota. | 5, 688 14, 495 198, 077 34. 82 +2.5 +2.2 +2.3 (5) (5) (5) 420 
19. Missouri | 3, 812 9, 946 120, 870 31.71 +26.4 +24.0 +24. 5 (5) (*) (8) 10 
20. Montana 1,974 4, 667 55, 304 2 +14 +19 +1.5 +98. 4 +92. 5 +105. 6 31 
21. Nebraska. | 4, 374 10, 167 106, 161 24. 27 +1.2 +.4 +.8 +3. 6 —.7 —8.9 26 
22. New Hampshire 358 YAY 13, 777 38. 48 +.6 +.3 —1.3 +7.2 +4.8 +11.9 

23. New Jersey. 11, 466 25, 476 334, 394 29. 16 +.7 +.5 —1.1 +6.7 +4.9 +10.4 422 
24. New Mexico 1, 437 4, 204 37, 213 25. 90 +1.3 +1.7 +2.0 +37.9 +38. 2 +58.0 29 
25. New York 27, 971 57, 569 1, 331, 077 47. 59 +.5 +.4 +.5 +10.5 —1, +25. 2 18 
26. North Carolina 7, 375 20, 605 119, 253 16. 17 +4.9 +3.9 +5.0 (5) (5) (5) 16 
27. North Dakota GOD 2, 859 30, 714 33.7 +9. 5 +8.4 7.9 (®) () (6) 12 
28. Ohio... 10, 900 731, 144 430, 567 39. 50 +.2 +6. 2 +.4 +13. 4 +18.8 +30. 1 #15 
29. Oklahoma } 14, 617 33, 709 228, 457 15. 63 —1.3 —1.6 +32. 2 +23.7 +20. 4 +74.8 41 
30. Oregon. | 1, 430 3, 219 53, 298 37. 27 +4.3 +4.2 +4.7 +64. 9 +75.0 +188. 3 13 
31. Pennsylvania 17, 905 44, 197 611, 147 34.13 +.1 —.2 —.2 +16.8 +11.2 +12.5 15 
32. Rhode Island 921 2, 550 44, 848 48.70 +3.3 +2.9 +2.9 +22. 0 +12,4 +13.8 14 
33. South Carolina | 3, 749 10, 893 76, 475 20. 40 +8.7 +8.0 +8.8 (5) (5) (5) 16 
34. Tennessee | 10, 293 28, 164 189, 616 18. 42 +3.9 +3.4 +3.7 (4) (5) () 31 
35. Utah. | 2, 7! 6, 864 82, 322 29. 41 +.5 +.6 —3.6 +24. 6 +21.6 +15.0 39 
36. Vermont 335 1, 046 7, 730 23. 07 +1.8 +2. 1 +6.3 —13.7 +22.9 +8.4 10 
37. Washington 5, 066 13, 127 164, 455 27. 57 —2.1 —.9 —2.4 —9.3 —7.1 —15.1 33 
38. West Virginia sonal 5, 708 16, 729 123, 279 21. 60 +.1 —.1 —.1 +61.9 +58. 2 +54. 2 26 
39. Wisconsin. ae 10, 110 23, 478 357, 57 35. 37 +.5 +.4 +1.0 +12.1 +12.9 +22.4 #29 
40. Wyoming | 601 1, 481 18, 111 30. 13 +.7 +15 +1.0 —12.4 —12.4 —10. 22 




















' Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. ‘These figures include 


direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,585,259 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for 


yments to persons other than those certified for 


aid to dependent children for rendering services to recipients amounting to $44,153 in 6 States and the District of Colambia. Expense for hospitalization and 


burials is excluded 


1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

+ Comparison for 31 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii having plans approved for both months. The comparison of amount of obligations incurred 
excludes the amount of obligations incurred for June 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for aid to dependent chil- 
dren for rendering services to recipients, because these items were not included in the — for June 1937. States not pe 3, mene for aid to dependent children 

ansas, 


approved by the Social Security Board for June 1937 are excluded as follows: Georgia, 


nessee. 


Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 


* Maximum age under State plan is over 16 years, but rate is based on population under 16 years of age. 
§ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 
* Federal funds available, but no payments made for aid to dependent children for June 1937. 


? Includes 3,793 children 16-18 years of age. 


* Maximum age under State plan is over 16 years, but rate is based on number of recipients and population under 16. 
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ing the year, but the amount of obligations in- 
curred declined almost 9 percent. The number of 
children aided in New York declined slightly 
from June 1937 to June 1938, although the num- 
ber of families increased 10.5 percent and the 
amount of payments, 25.2 percent. In Vermont 
the increases of 22.9 percent in the number of 
children and 8.4 percent in the amount of pay- 
ments (despite a decline of 13.7 percent in the 
number of families) reflect the liberalization of 
certain State administrative practices. 


Aid to the Blind 


There were fairly large percentage increases 
from May to June in both the number of recipi- 
ents and amount of payments in Florida, Minne- 
sota, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee. None of these States made payments for 
aid to the blind under the Social Security Act 
prior to July 1937. In Oklahoma the amount of 
payments increased 38.3 percent from May to 
June, but there was little change in the number 
of recipients. In the 2 preceding months, how- 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies. corrected to July 15, 1938] 


























Aid to the blind for June 1938 
Percentage change | 

State ae Number of 

Number of | incurred for | Average per From May 1938 in— From June 1937 in— | per 100,000 

recipients — ~ recipient | ‘estimated 

the month ! Number of | Amount of Number of Amount of | Population * 

recipients obligations recipients obligations | 

38, 912 $907, 708 $23. 33 +18 +2.5 4+20.3 4433.7 | 43 
1. 431 4, 9. 44 +2.6 +1.2 +124. 5 +118. 4 15 
2. 2389 6, 890 23. 84 +3.6 +4.6 +63. 3 +79. 2 70 
3. 661 6, 037 9.13 —1. —.9 —7.7 —5.9 32 
4. 5, 682 271, 920 47.86 +1.5 +14 +19.3 +59. 4 92 
5. 590 16, 764 28. 41 —.5 +2.4 +10 +41} 55 
6. 210 538 26. 37 +4.0 +3.7 +46. 8 +55. 6 33 
3 41,426 $21,019 14.74 +16. 5 +14.7 (*) (*) 85 
8. 1, 054 11, 921 11.31 +3.6 +2.1 (8) (*) 34 
y. 67 992 14. 80 (*) () (*) (*) 17 
10. 278 6, 232 22. 42 +11 +.6 +6.5 +2.3 56 
11. 2, 413 46, 022 19. 07 +1.7 +2.2 +24.2 +31.4 69 
12. 1, 138 26, 305 23.12 +3. 1 +2.6 (*) (*) 45 
13. 758 15, 438 20. 37 +3.8 +2.9 (*) (*) 41 
14. 675 8, 605 12. 88 +2.4 +3.7 (5 (®) 32 
15. 1, 248 28, 147 22. 55 —13 —1.0 +7.9 +15.0 146 
16. 597 12, 426 20. 81 +.7 +1.6 +1.7 +5.5 36 
17. 1, 062 22, 533 21. 22 -.1 +.2 +9.1 +29. 1 24 
18. 582 13, 814 23.74 +2.1 +5.4 —.8 +13.1 12 
19. 658 15, 466 23. 51 +4.8 +5.9 (*) (*) 25 
20. 52 1,071 20. 60 (7) (’) (*) (*) 10 
21. 567 11, 152 19. 67 +1.1 —1.8 +3.3 +3.6 42 
22. 293 6, 250 21. 33 —.3 —1.2 +2.4 +9.6 57 
2B. 584 13, 025 22. 30 +.7 +1.0 +18.9 22. 5 13 
24. 203 3, 281 16. 16 —.5 —1L.1 +18.0 +32.1 48 
25. 2, 496 57, 885 23.19 +.8 +2.4 +77.4 +110.5 19 
26. 1,972 28, 443 14. 42 +.7 +.9 (® (*) | 56 
27. 106 1, 922 18. 13 +1.9 +1.6 (4) (*) | 15 
28. 3, 853 75, 297 19. 4 +.8 +2.0 +44 +12. 5 | 57 
29. 2, 071 23, 679 11. 43 —1L0 +38. 3 +41.8 —1 81 
30. 446 11, 288 25. 31 +.4 +.5 +10.1 +113 43 
31. 834 11, 475 13. 76 +7.6 +7.6 (*) (*) 44 
32. 167 3, 498 20. 95 +8.4 +6.6 (*) (*) 24 
33. 1, 221 18, 032 14.77 10.2 +9.9 (*) (*) 42 
34. 221 5, 653 25. 58 —-13 —1.6 —13.0 —8.8 43 
35. 139 2, 469 17.77 —.7 +6.3 —6.1 +38.4 36 
36. 1, 003 31, 980 31. 88 —1.5 —5.3 +31. 1 +19. 8 | 60 
37. 744 13, 011 17.49 —1.2 —1.1 +12.2 +6. 2 | 40 
38. 1,950 43, 325 22.12 —.3 —.2 —L1 +.3 67 
39. 162 4, 747 29. 30 —2.4 —2.3 —9.0 —17.0 69 





























1 Amount of obligations incurred for ts to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
fo $004.1 
to reci ts amounting 1 


direct 49 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to ns other than those certified for aid 
to the blind for ren services to recipients amoun to $3,559 in 7 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 
? Estimated the U. 8. Bureau of 


by Census as of July 1, 1937. 
+ In addition, Connecticut has a plan for aid to the blind ap ved by the Social Security Board, but has not requested Federal funds since July 1, 1936. 

‘ Comparison for 27 States and the District of Columbia hoving. plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. The comparison of amount 
of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for June 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified 
for aid to the blind for rendering services to recipients, because items were not included in the reports for June 1937. States not having plans for aid to the 
blind approved by the Social Security Board for June 1937 are excluded as follows: Florida, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Hawaii. 

§ Excludes aid to the blind administered by county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

* Not ng aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 

7 Not computed, because figures for May 1938 are too small for comparison. 

§ Federal funds available, but no Jn meg made for aid to the blind for June 1937 

* Not computed, because figures for June 1937 are too small for comparison. 
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ever, the amounts of payments had declined 
sharply, while the numbers of recipients had 
shown little change. 

From June 1937 to June 1938 the largest per- 
centage increases in the number of recipients and 
amount of payments occurred in Alabama, 
Arizona, California, the District of Columbia, and 
New York. In California the percentage in- 
crease in the amount of obligations incurred was 
3 times as great as that in the number of recipi- 
ents. The number of recipients increased 41.8 
percent over the year in Oklahoma, although the 
amount of payments declined slightly. In Ver- 
mont a decrease of 6.1 percent in the number of 
recipients was accompanied by a rise of 38.4 per- 
cent in the amount of payments. Only three 
States—Arkansas, Utah, and Wyoming—reported 
decreases between June 1937 and June 1938 in 


Chart VIII.—Number of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children per 1,000 population under 16 years 
of age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, June 1938 (see table 8) 





NUMBER PER 1,000 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 





40 STATES 
MARYLAND 
OKLAHOMA 
ARIZONA 

UTAH 

IDAHO 
LOUISIANA 
WASHINGTON 
COLORADO 
INDIANA 
MONTANA 
TENNESSEE 
NEW MEXICO 
WISCONSIN 

0.c 

NEBRASKA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CALIFORNIA 
HAWA\|| 

NEW JERSEY 
WYOMING 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
KANSAS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ARKANSAS 
DELAWARE 
NEW YORK 
ALABAMA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MAINE 

OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
OREGON 

NORTH DAKOTA 
GEORGIA 
MISSOURI 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Chart IX.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, June 1938 (see table 9) 











NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° 50 100 
39 STATES 43 
MAINE 146 
CALIFORNIA 92 
FLORIDA 85 
OKLAHOMA 81 
ARIZONA 70 
INDIANA 69 
WYOMING 69 
WISCONSIN 67 
WASHINGTON 60 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 57 
OHIO 57 
IDAHO 56 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
COLORADO 55 
NEW MEXICO 48 
1OWA 45 
SOUTH CAROLINA a4 
OREGON 43 
UTAH 43 
NEBRASKA 42 
TENNESSEE 42 
KANSAS a 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
MARYLAND 36 
VERMONT 36 
GEORGIA 34 
0.C. 33 
ARKANSAS 32 
LOUISIANA 32 
MINNESOTA 25 
MASSACHUSETTS 24 
SOUTH DAKOTA 24 
NEW YORK 19 
HAWAII 17 
ALABAMA 15 
NORTH DAKOTA 15 
NEW JERSEY 13 
MICHIGAN 12 
MONTANA 10 














both the number of recipients and amount of 
obligations incurred. 


States Administering Special Types of 
Public Assistance Without Fed- 


eral Participation 


In June 1938, nine States made payments for 
aid to dependent children and five States gave 
assistance to blind persons under State laws with- 
out Federal participation. It is estimated by the 
Social Security Board that 17,300 families with 
41,000 children received assistance for June 
amounting to $389,000 in Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Virginia. It is also estimated that 


‘obligations of $658,000 were incurred for pay- 


ments to 24,000 recipients of aid to the blind in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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CASE TURN-OVER IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Numbers of recipients and amounts of pay- 
ments for public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board have in- 
creased from month to month, with but few ex- 
ceptions, since February 1936. The relative mag- 
nitude of the rates of accession and separation of 
cases determines whether the case load is increas- 
ing, decreasing, or becoming stabilized at a cer- 
tain figure. A stabilized case load may be asso- 
ciated with a high accession rate and a corre- 
spondingly high separation rate, or with a low 
accession rate and a correspondingly low separa- 
tion rate. The volume of work to be performed 
by the administrative agency, however, will be 
considerably larger in the former situation than 
in the latter. Turn-over rates are, therefore, of 
considerable importance in connection with the 
study of administrative costs of a public-welfare 
department. 

The measurement of monthly case turn-over 
depends upon the availability of figures on the 
number of cases opened each month, the number 
of cases closed each month, and the total number 
open on certain representative days. Such data 
have been available from the beginning of the 
program in reports submitted monthly to the 
Social Security Board by States administering 
public assistance under approved plans. The 
tabulations presented here include a summary of 
all figures reported, January 1937—April 1938. 


Method of Determining Turn-Over Rates 


This analysis is comparable to a study of labor 
turn-over in industry. It attempts to analyze 
the significance of (1) the rate of accession to the 


case load; (2) the rate of separation from the case 
load; and (3) the direction of change in the case 
load over a relatively long period. 

The figures used in this study are rates or in- 
dexes of monthly turn-over in the case load per 
100 cases open on an average day during the 
month. This method is comparable to the usual 
method of computing labor turn-over, which re- 
lates the number of additions or separations to 
the daily average number employed. 

The base used is an average of the number open 
at the beginning of the month and the number 
open at the end of the month. The figure is less 
satisfactory than an average of 30 separate daily 
counts for the month, but such detail is not avail- 
able in the monthly reports of the States to the 
Social Security Board and is not available ordi- 
narily in county reports to the State offices. 

The number of openings or closings has been 
expressed in certain publications as a percentage 
of the total number actually receiving assistance 
during the month. This measure has been used 
for want of more complete data, but the base is 
obviously inadequate for an agency in which cases 
may remain open without receiving assistance 
during the month. 

A third method, used in certain State publica- 
tions, is to combine the number of cases added 
and closed during the month and to express this 
figure as a percentage of the total number of cases 
open at the beginning of the month. This method 
neglects the possibility of studying accessions and 
separations independently. 

The method used in this study has been selected 
because turn-over in the case load of a public- 


Table 10.—Monthly case turn-over rates for public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, January 1937-April 1938 





Monthly rate per 100 daily average number of open cases 

































































1937 1938 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Old-age assistance: 

See 491 S61 28! &1 27| 26] 380] 24] 24] 25] 24] 29] 24 2.4 23} 20 
SATE 14 1.3 14 14 1.3 i.2 11 11 1.0 1.2 1.2 12 1.3 1.2 1.3] 1.2 
GRRE $2.8) $2.2) 42.1) $1.7) $1.4) $14) 419) 41.3) 41.4) 41.3) 1.2) 41.7) 411/412) 410) +8 

as | ° dependent children (fami- 
Se 61/ 65] 58| 42] 47] 40] 41] 38] 37] 33] 41] 44] 39] 45!) 43] 84 
I ia 21 19/ 20] 20] 26] 26] 22] 21 20} 21 2.2 1.6 1.8 16] 20 1.9 
ot change. SS +4.0 | $4.6] 43.8) +22) 42.1) $14) 41.9) 41.7) 4+17/ 41.2) 41.9) 428) 421/429) 423) 415 
Aid to the : 
Sf 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.2 2.7 2.7 27 3.0 2.4 2.9 3.5 3.0 2.3 34); 3.1 2.6 

ad 16] 14 1.3 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.5 1.2 L1 1.2 10} 1.2 1.3 

Net change...................-- LB] $1.6) $1.5) $17) +22) +9) $15) +19) +12) +14) +23) +19) +11) +24) +19 | +13 
50 Social Security 
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welfare agency is comparable to some extent to 
labor turn-over in industry and the meaning of the 
rates can be grasped easily by persons familiar with 
the measurement of turn-over in industry. 


Public Assistance Under the Social Security Act 


In general, case turn-over rates for public 
assistance under the Social Security Act are low. 
Table 10 and charts X-XII show the median 
monthly rates of accession and separation for all 
States with plans for public assistance approved by 
the Social Security Board during 1937 and the first 
4 months of 1938; tables 11 through 16 show the 
rates for each type of assistance in each State for 


the same period. Medians were used as the 
average rates for all States. Therefore, undue 
weight is not given to the high rates which usually 
occur in a State in the months immediately follow- 
ing approval of a State plan. 

During the 16-month period studied, the median 
rate of accession for each of the three public- 
assistance programs has exceeded the rate of 
separation every month. This indicates that for 
the country as a whole, all three programs are con- 
tinuing to increase. For the old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children programs, the rates 
of increase, or the rates of net change, are declining, 
however. Relative to the rates shown in January 


Table 11.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly accession rate 
per 100 daily average number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937—April 1938 





Number of cases added during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 







































































State 1937 1938 
| 

| Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. 
| SIRT: ee 4.2] 35 3.5] 3.1 | 2.7 26/ 30] 24 2.4 2.5 2.4 291 24] 24] 323 2.0 
1. Alabama | 2.6 S51 as! si | 3.5 4.3 4.2) 3.4 2.4 4.4 4.3 231 481 68] As 3.6 
2. Arizona : Ghineniliiescsene Suaalloagee | @) | 126.1] 40.0] 30.4] 25.1] 116] 10.1 6.5) 6.1 5.4 
3. Arkansas 4.4 4 5 4 5 .5| 25.4 oT LO} 21 1.9 1.9 .4 .4 1.0 1.6 
4. California : 5.0] 4.6 5.5 6.0} 42] 43] 33] 26] 42] 49] 53 §.8| 40] 43] 55 2.7 
6. Colorado 3.5] 3.5 2.9 2.6 2.1 1.8 1.8 1.1 3.4 a9] 7.3] 62] 21 28] 26 2.2 
6. Connecticut 6.0 40] 3.6] 3.1 26] 3.1 2.0 1.4 1.2 1.6 1.7 1.5 1.9 1.7 1.9 1.6 

7. Delaware on 1.1 1.6 2.0 1.8 1.9 .4 2.3 on on 1.0 .6 (‘) (*) 0 0 
8. District of Columbia 10.6} 120] @<8| 9.5 5.9} 69] 40] 22] 25] 42] 421 331] 30] 24 1.9 1.2 
9. Florida_..__. a 14.2] 10.1 7.0} 48] 66] 465 17] 10.8] 185] 21.0] 148] 132] 126] 61 4.8 4.0 
10. Georgia. : RS! IO CRS RE ANG, Clee Pe (*) 83.4] 31.1 20. 5 14.8 9.8 8.1 7.8 5.6 4.2 
11. Idaho. . ba 3.0} 25) 24 2.0 1.2 1.3 1.9 1.7 1.2 1.8 16/ 22] 26] 20] 20 L5 
12. Illinois... 14.0] 6.7 5.9) 23] (9 () 1 27) 47 1.7 2.2 5 9 1.2 1.9 1.0 
13. Indiana 431i afi a8 3.6 29! 30] 25] 21 2.2 1.6 2.0 1.4 1.7 1.7 2.0 1.8 
14. Iowa... 4.0 5.3 3.4 7.3) 42] 45 5.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 2.4 3.0 19] 25 1.9 1.7 
15. Kansas ak et ast meet, Tees NG: etal () 51.5| 26.5] 15.0] 163] 10.7] 84] 69 7.3 
16. Kentucky. 30.0] 15.0] 13.5] 221] 2.7] 129 9.1 5.7) (‘) (4) (*) (*) (*) 1 -3 
17. Louisiana. - . 10.5} 10.3] 11.4] 10.5] 123 5.8] 6.9 5.9} 3.7 9 1.7] 28 23] 23! 39 2.2 
18. Maine ___.. (4) (4) 1] @® (4) (4) (4) i Pisa ee? Seat () | 172.9] 129.2] 65.3] 37.6 
19. Maryland 4.3 2.0 1.9 2.4 6.0} 32] 4.2 25) 28) 43] 3&3) &4 2.1 1.4 1.4 2.0 
20. Massachusett 7.2) 6.1 4.4 42] a7] 3&8! &3 2.9} 31 asi ae 3.3 261. 473i &e 2.7 
21. Michigan 3 2.8 2.9 1.7] 31 5.0] 19.9] 136] 80] 7.5 7.3) 64] 67] 44 .4 .6 
22. Minnesota 3.1 3.2] 30] 27 2.1 1.9 1.5 1.0 1.2 is 14 1.4 1.5 11 1.3 1.4 
23. Mississippi sa 2.0] 3.5 1.5 1.7 8 6 6 8 .5 9 9 8 1.0 .7 1.4 1.9 

2%. Missouri. (4 (*) (4) (*) (4) (*) 34.8 2.3 1.5 2.8 2.9 .6 (®) (*) (*) (®) 
25. Montana 6.6 4 3.7] 9.2 23] 441] 43] 241] 43] 2361 B81 26) 24 2.2) 21 1.9 
2. Nebraska 34) 3.0] 34 | 24 2.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 8 1.2 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.3 1.2 
27. Nevada. Wiser Fett Sas epee! Se ts @) | 104.2] 481] 25.2] 13.0] 9.6 7.4 4.3 4.1 
28. New Hampshire 39} 29] 35) 29/ 30/ 26) 20] 23] 21] 23] 28] 26) 29] 26) 29 2.2 
29. New Jersey 43] 251 O71 88/1 &1 24) 23 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.7 2.5 2.8 231 323 2.5 
30. New Mexico 5.4 6.0) 5.4 | 3.0} 2 16] 30] 22] 25 1.3 2.9] 6.3 3.9 1.6 1.1 1.6 
31. New York 2.9 82) 68] 58 38} 3.0] 24 2.2 2.1 20] 28] 23 2.0 1.7 1.8 2.4 
32. North Carolina 1S ESE ES | ee ee 61.9} 40.6] 23.4] 195] 140] 12.3 8.8 7.3 5.3 
33. North Dakot 3.6 3.4 3.2 | 2.6 26) 232 16) 21 16} 2.1 1.7 1.7 2.4 2.3 1.7 1.2 
34. Ohio.....__. 1.4 29) 24 2.4 4 .6 1.9 1.0 8 1.0 1.0 9 1.1 20} 265 2.5 
35. Oklahoma 84] 10.5] 84 6.0 5.0] 3.8] 21 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.9 1.0 2 5 .6 .4 
36. Oregon 2.6 2.0} 3.1 27) 25] 22 1.5 1.2 .9 1.1 1.7 5.3] 12.3 5.0} 6.2 6.8 
37. Pennsylvania 10.5| 5.8] 69) 94 89} 40] 25) 22] 20 15] 24 2.4 2.3 1.0 1.6 2.0 
38. Rhode Island . 6.9] 7.8 6.8} 68] 65] 63] 68] 50] 39] 37] 51] 56] 40] 29] 29 3.3 
39. South Carolina al ea Ue kee en _.j...-..-| (@ | 107.5] 57.8] 41.1] 240] 155] 128] 82 7.7 
40. South Dakota 26. 4 71 9.6 | 4.5 8 9] 5.1 5.4] 10.4 9.0} 19.7] 56] 82 5.4 4.0 2.9 
41. Tennessee Eee ora ee ees ...---| @) | 100.7] 43.7] 286] 27.8] 245] 189] 19.5] 10.4 5.1 
42. Texas__. 10.2} 11.7] 17.4 6.2] 332 4 1.9 1.5 1.7 3.1 .9 iS 9 1.1 1.4 1.3 
43. Utah....... 6.6 65.8} 66] 3.6] 27 1.8] 167| 184] 88] 86] 65] 45] 38 28] 2.7 2.3 

4. Vermont .6 1.4 1.9 5 Oi Ma 11.8 4.9 2.6 2.3 3.4 2.7 4.4 (*) (*) 
45. Washington : 4.0} 3.4 3.2] 3.1 2.4 3.6; 35] 380] 24 2.1 20] 3.4 2.1 26) 2.5 1.9 
46. West Virginia - 38.9] 40.8] 20.6] 15.7 98] 69] 6.1 2.3 Ls) 23] 24 1.8 1.7 1.9 1.7 1.6 
47. Wisconsin 26) 27 2.8 24} 20] 20 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.8} 22] 26 2.4 2.4] 3.4 2.5 
48. Wyoming. ._. 3.3 | ao; 25] 21) 301 26] 261. L6i, ks Let ti ie 01 22). ae 1.4 








! Cases opened divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 


? Federal funds available, but no cases added this month 


? First month for which payments were made under a plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 


‘ Less than 0.1 per 100 cases open. 


' First month for which payments were made under a revised plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 


* Data not available. 
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1937, the rate of net change for old-age assistance 
has declined more than that for aid to dependent 
children. The fact that the rate of separation 
and the rate of accession for each program do not 
meet (although they move definitely in the direc- 
tion of meeting for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children), indicates that none of these 
programs has become completely stabilized. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In the old-age assistance program the number of 
cases added during January 1937 was 4.2 per 100 
cases open on an average day during that month. 
The accession rate declined quite steadily from 





month to month with only three exceptions—in 
July, October, and December 1937—and only 2.0 
cases were added during the month for each 100 
open on an average day in April 1938. 

Stated in other words, these figures mean that 
in an average State in January 1937 a case worker 
with a file of 100 open old-age assistance cases had 
added 4 or 5 of these during that month and in 
April 1938 a case worker with a file of 100 open 
cases had added only 2 of these during that month. 
During each of these months in that average State 
a case worker with an open file of 100 cases was 
closing between 1 and 2 cases. 

Deviations in July, October, and December 1937 


Table 12.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly separation rate 
per 100 daily average number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937-April 1938 









































Number of cases closed during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 
State 1937 1938 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
eee 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 12) 41.3 12 
EE ee 3.0 1.9 2.4 3.6 4.1 1.6 2.0 1.4 1.5 2.0 1.7 1.4 22 1.7 1.7 18 
i MOPS SSeS Cae See Res Pie (4) (*) 7 4 9 8 1.0 B 7 1.0 1.0 
- |) esas 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.1 1.1 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.4 28 24 
(TR a 1.3 1.2 1.4 1.2 1.1 1.1 9 9 ot 8 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.0 Ll 
TR 1.8 1.2 1.1 1.4 1.3 1.2 L1 1.5 6.1 1.4 a 1.0 6 1.3 1.0 Ll 
_ Ss ct 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.2 
| A ea 1.6 1.4 1.7 1.9 2.0 17 2.2 1.6 1.0 1.2 1.5 1.1 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.6 
8. District of Columbia...........| 1.3 1.1 1.2 A 1.1 .6 1.0 1.6 8 S 1.0 1.4 9 9 1.2 L1 
). ee ET 1.1 1.3 1.1 1.1 7 1.0 1.2 9 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.4 13) 412 
OES Sa Te Se ees ee Pee (@) .6 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.6 21 2.0 1.3 1.4 
ll. .9 1.6 2.1 2.5 3.2 .9 1.6 1.6 1.2 1.2 1.0 73 1.1 1.0 
12. wm 1.3 1.6 2.3 1.4 1.0 .7 8 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.2 
13. 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.0 i3 1.2 1.2 1.6 1.3 1.3 1.2 
14. 1.0 1.0 9 8 ot E an .6 a e oo 1.0 ~ 49 
EC TS LE REE a as ae ae (®) 1.5 1.9 .9 1.0 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.4 
See 9 .8 1.1 1.1 9 8 .6 8 .7 5) 10.4 3.6 1.9 1.3 1.1 | 9 
(a aT 4.0 1.4 3.2 2.1 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.7 1.8 5.0 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.4 | 1.2 
A 1.8 3 9 1.8 5 1.1 1.2 S|) See Resets aa ve 1.0 8 1.0 1.2 
ESET 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.1 1.1 9 x 9 1.0 1.0 v 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 
20. Massachusetts_................. 1.9 1.7 1.8 19 1.8 1.6 1.7 1.5 15 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 
21. M 1 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 1.0 .8 9 9 =’) 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.5 | 1.3 
22. | .4 L1 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.6 1.2 -9 1.0 .8 1.0 8 1.3 9 9 29 
2. 0 1.8 4.6 42 2.8 3.6 1.8 2.5 1.9 1.3 1.8 1.8 14 1.7 1.5 1.4 
wm. x 1.0 22 1.1 1.0 81 & 1.3 4 1.6 .6 12] (*) (6 (8) 
25. ] .2 1.7 .6 1.5 1.2 8 4 L1 1.7 1.2 26 1.3 1.2 1.4 17 1.0 
26. 2 1.1 L1 1.1 1.2 1.6 4.3 2.2 9 1.6 1.6 9 1.1 1.2 9 1.0 
Ea Se Sa Ped a a a eee @) 4 1.2 1.4 1.2 1.6 1.3 8 1.4 
23. 3 1.8 2.1 1.7 NR 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.1 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.4 20 1.9 
29. om 1.7 1.8 2.0 &, 1.9 1.8 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.7 
30. 0 24 5 1.2 1.9 1.6 1.2 1.2 i 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.3 8 1.7 2.0 
31. .5 1.3 14 1.3 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.2 .4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 
8 | EIR aS See ee aes eee ee () 6 8 9 .3 1.2 1.4 15] 17 1.2 
33. 4 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.3 8 8 1.2 1.0 
34. .3 1.2 1.4 1.2 9 1.2 9 1.0 6 6 8 9 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 
35. .0 4.2 1.3 2.2 9 8 “oa 6 8 8 1.1 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.6 
36. .7 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.4 1.3 1.2 2.1 1.7 1.8 1.4 
37. 6 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.0 a 1.4 1.3 1.6 2.0 1.8 24 2.5 
38. 5 1.0 1.5 1.6 1.5 L1 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.5 1.3 1.7 1.5 
39. South Carolina. ................|....... TE A Se eS eee Tee (@) .7 8 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.2 
40. .0 .6 18.5 30.4 7.9 1.7 1.9 6.6 1.2 9 a 9 1.3 1.0 1.1 1.0 
ES Ee ee @) .6 .6 8 1.0 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.2 9 
42. .5 .& 14 1.6 1.7 5.2 6.4 3.3 2.1 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.2 
43. .4 1.3 1.0 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.0 ev 1.0 aw e an 1.0 1.0 1.1 9 
“4. .2 1.5 3.9 2.6 aa 8.3 a 1.1 1.1 1,2 1.3 .8 1.5 11 1.2 1.1 
45. .0 1.2 1.0 1.2 9 1.2 9 9 B 9 1.0 9 1.2 1.1 1.1 6.2 
46. .3 2.1 2.3 1.3 1.1 1.1 1.2 2.9 28 2.4 2.7 1.5 1.8 1.9 2.3 1.4 
47. 6 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.0 1.6 1.2 
48. .6 1.4 1.0 11 1.0 .8 1.2 1.2 1.5 1.3 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.1 ia 1.6 
























































1 Cases closed divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 


4 Federal funds available, but no cases closed this month. 

§ First month for which payments were made under a plan ap 
* First month for which payments were made under a revised p 
§ Less than 0.1 per 100 cases open. 


ved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 
approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 


* Data not available. 
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Chart X.—Monthly case turn-over rates for old-age —_ from the downward trend in the accession rate for 
assistance, January 1937-April 1938 (semilogarithmic old-age assistance reflect legislative changes in 
eoate) certain States and the availability of additional 

funds (at the beginning of the fiscal year) for the 

expansion of programs already in operation. 

Certain State laws were revised during the 
period studied. These legislative changes, for the 
most part, resulted in broadening the basis of 
eligibility for old-age assistance. For example, the 
age limit was reduced from 70 to 65 years in 
Florida, Michigan, and Oregon. In Colorado the 
age limit was reduced from 65 to 60 years. These 
revisions are responsible for the sudden increases 
in the rates of accession in these States during the 
latter half of 1937. (See table 11.) 

The availability of funds to administer this 
program has also played a large part in the de- 
cline in the rate of accession to the case load. In 
—_ Missouri, for example, less than 1 case per 1,000 
1937 1938 of the daily average case load was added during 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly accession 
rate per 100 daily average number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937-April 1938 





| Number of cases added during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 




































































State 1937 1938 
| 
| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr 

Median. ..................... 6.1 6.5 5.8 4.2 4.7 4.0 4.1 3.8 3.7 3.3 4.1 4.4 3.9 4.5 4.3 3.4 
IL... 5d canenenbmdied 6.6 5.3 5.0 4.0 3.6 4.0 5.0 4.3 4.5 6.0 6.1 6.6 5.8 5.6 5.3 5.3 
CR CPRIERES aE: 6.1 9.6] 13.7 7.8 6.4 4.4 5.5 1.8 5.9 3.7 4.7 3.3 5.7 6.7 6.9 
DIN... cccaneneeese ..| 10.6 6.9 7.9 8.0 7.3 7.6 0 1.8 2.9 3.0 3.6 3.0 .7 1.2 1.7 1.7 
4. California. . a st 2 2.7 3.7 4.2 4.6 4.1 4.3 2.3 2.6 5.1 4.1 3.8 3.2 4.8 4.6 4.4 
5. Colorado... 15.9 | 13.0 9.8 4.3 5.0 4.4 3.8 3.4 2.4 a8: 28: &4 4.8 4.5 3.7 4.9 
6. Delaware | 1.0 2.0 7 2.8) 4.7 1.5 4.6 3.1 4.4 4 4.1 3.3 1.7 3.4 9.4 3.5 
7. District of Columbia ae 2.7 4.3 2.5 3.8 2.9 3.6 2.8 2.2 2.8 4.4 5.5 3.8 1.6 1.8 1.8 
( a RQ;ISEEER EES Seat Sats mee Pee Y besewy® (2) | 113.9] 33.9] 26.5] 17.1 9.4 9.2 9.1 4.6 3.8 
9. Idaho... _. 25.7} 10.1 6.5 3.9 3.2 2.6 3.9 3.7 3.0 2.8 3.2] 4.4 3.5 3.1 4.9 3.4 
10. Indiana. 32.0] 26.0] 23.8] 17.0] 111] 10.2 9.2 6.2 6.2 5.6 6.4 5.6 5.1 4.8 4.7 4.7 
ik a ccnasdcmiamaibaiue | ee ees Se ee ee ee) ae (2) 71.1] 24.8] 183] 22.0] 14.0] 10.5 7.2 7.2 
12. Louisiana 5.7 5.6 6.0 7.0 7.6 4.1 8.7 8.9 4.7 1.5 2.9 4.4 4.1 5.6 5.6 3.6 
13. Maine...__. 4.6 1.4 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.4 2.6 1.8 3.6 9 3.2 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.7 
14. Maryland. . 6.6 4.2 5.0} 12.2 4.9 6.3 5.8 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.1 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.0 4.6 
15. Massachusetts___. 4.1 7.0 5.6 5.8 5.8 5.2 4.7 3.8 4.0 4.7 3.5 4.2 3.0 3.6 4.3 5.2 
16. Michigan... weeeneneeenee--| 16.0] 124 9.6 5.3 4.8 4.7 5.0 6.2 5.2 5.7 4.5 6.6 7.5 6.4 2.8 2.8 
17. Minnesota cae ae aes. EO Ae OR PRI) sliieealiaiiadiabind 1.3 2.2 4.5 6.5 4.9 6.1 5.8 4.5 
18. Missouri_. GRE “ss ee ee ee ee Ss Se ae ee (®) (?) (2) 138. 4 71.4) 66.2 30.5 
19. Montana. __- eI Ma era (?) 86.3 | 19.5) 188] 10.8] 10.5 8.9 7.5 6.8 6.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 
20. Nebraska... | 11.2} 13.3] 11.5 9.6 6.4 4.8 3.8 4.2 1.3 2.3 2.7 3.8 3.9 6.1 3.0 2.6 
21. New Hampshire eeu 1 3 3 1.5 1.8 1.2 1.5 2.1 2.1 6.7 1.4 2.0 1.9 1.6 1.6 5 0 
22. New Jersey... ; | 2.2 1.6 2.1 2.4 1.8 2.8 1.8 1.4 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.3 
2%. New Mexico...............---. | 8.5] 1.1] 02] 42] 5&9] 36] 44] 39] 35] LO] 52] 01] 52) 34] 29] 29 
24. New York. alaishantion EE AE, ee ae 2.0 2.7 2.8 2.4 2.9 2.2 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.4 2.8 2.9 
25. North Carolina a TS TEN a SEO TERRE me (2) 64.7] 44.8] 24.9] 22.2] 18.6] 20.7] 125] 11.5 6.4 
26. North Dakota____. senile SRS St SSS Ee Riseimeune (®) (?) () (2) (4 110.5 34.5 | 39.9) 29.1 18.0 11.4 
> eee oli | 4.6 4.7 4.5 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.4 2.8 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.0 2.4 2.4 2.1 2.6 
28. Oklahoma_____. . duc “Gee 6.8 8.8 9.5] 10.3] 10.1] 10.2 4.9 4.3 4.5 5.5 4.2 3.7 2.9 2.6 1.5 
29. Oregon... ..... a AS SESE Sane Tete (2) 24.9] 11.9] 13.3 8.5} 11.7 7.7 6.0 6.8 6.7 10.8 
30. Pennsylvania | 6.5 6.8 10. 4 10.3 10.7 9.2 3.5 3.2 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.0 3.2 1.9 2.9 2.3 
31. Rhode Island................... 1.5 3.4 3.0 5.3 8.7 3.8 4.0 4.0 5.0 3.3 6 5 <a 0 4 3.3 
32. South Carolina. __. REGS Ce eS SS A GSE FESR Ae (2) 97.3] 53.4] 44.2] 26.7] 22.0] 19.3] 13.6 12.6 
33. Tennessee... ___. ee SS RE He SRR See Hr (?) | 147.3] 38.1] 21.9] 16.0] 13.0 9.6) 114 8.6 7.4 
| RIA toi ae 7.1 5.1 4.2 4.6 4.2 4.1 3.9 3.3 3.6 4.4 3.9 4.2 6.8 4.9 3.0 
35. Vermont.__...___. 2.6 2.5 6.3 2.6 2.6 1.3 5 1.6 8 1.4 .9 in 2.1 2.2 3.1 3.1 
36. Washington._____. ee > 7.9 6.6 7.0 4.5 1.9 5 1.3 3.2 6 3.3 2.5 2.8 3.1 2.5 1.6 
37. West Virginia... .. wei (2) 98.1 | 140.8] 47.0] 27.9] 24.3] 12.5] 16.6 4.9 8.1 6.0 4.9 4.4 3.7 3.9 3.0 
38. Wisconsin _. : . 3.1 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.3] 3.8 3.5 2.8 2.7 3.0 2.9 
39. Wyoming... | 6.7] 6.8 5.3 3.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 1.3 8 1.2 8 1.1 1.6 1.7 3.2 1.7 








1 Cases opened divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 
? First month for which payments were made under a plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 
3 Federal funds available, but no cases added this month. * Base less than 100 cases. 
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each month from January through June 1937. 
In July, however, additional funds became avail- 
able, and more than 23,000 cases of old-age 
assistance were added, resulting in an accession 
rate of 34.8 per 100 cases. Marked increases in 
the rates of accession in July for Arkansas, Utah, 
and Vermont, and in August for Florida, reflected 
the availability of more funds for old-age assist- 
ance at the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

The rates of accession in seven States which 
began to administer old-age assistance under 
approved plans during 1937 are disproportionately 
high, because the programs were new State-wide 
programs in all these States except Nevada. 
These figures do not affect the median for all 
States, however. 

The median monthly separation rate for old-age 
assistance for all States administering approved 
plans (table 10) has been nearly constant through- 
out the entire period from January 1937 through 





Chart XI.—Monthly case turn-over rates for aid to de- 
pendent children, January 1937-April 1938 (semi- 
logarithmic scale) 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly separation 
rate per 100 daily average number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937-April 1938 































































































Number of cases closed during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 
State 1937 1938 
i ] 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
| 
EE ee re 21 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.6 2.6 22) 21 2.0 21] 22 1.6 1.8] 16 2.0 1.9 
OE 5.0 6.4 8.1 7.8 8.4 6.0 6.8 6.3 5.0 4.9 5.1 2.9 4.4 4.1) 42 4.7 
tid tidcducaseaccncesse 4.8] 169] 122 1.8 3.1 2.9 1.7 1.8 1.8 2.6 2.7 3.0 - S64) 338i 6 6Se 
li dicdudnnacnesesnbes 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 5.9 3.1 0 3.2 6.6 3.8 4.0 2.9 2.6 2.6; 3.0 3.1 
I alinainriinindainnmninines 2.1 20] 25 2.0 1.8 2.2 2.4 2.1 2.8 1.7 1.6 14 | 2.4 13] 48 1.5 
5. Co 0 ie IRENE 2.1 3.5 3.4 3.3 2.6 6.2 2.6 2.4 2.5 3.6 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.6 | 3.0 2.6 
6. SS 1.2 1.2 5 3.0 27 a 1.4 2.4 1.6 .9 Be 1.3 22) Li 1.2 8 
7. District of Columbia_._........ 6.7 32) 3.6] 3.6 3.8 2.5 4.4 3.7 1.9 4.2 2.2 2.5 25) 24] 27 3.9 
es a aapameres Teor Toe These Te Be Bese (3) "8| 25] 26] 2.5] 23] 29] 21.6] 215] 15 
i idmdibbicnidieekscoseccsac 7| 16| 15) 24] 26) 5&8] 5&7] 28] 35] 35) 26] 21] 23] 19) 25) 28 
Sn eininGicbasncasescpen 7 9 9 1.3 11 1.2 1.5 1.4 1.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 18) 14 2.0 2.3 
| @ 2.5| 3.5] 20] 1.6] L7| 22! 27 2.8 
2| 3.5] 21] 44] 28] 265) 26) 32) 24 2.7 
.4/ 1.0 et 8 1.5 a) Be i 1.1 .6 
it) 628 2.6 3.2 | 2.6 at ae. Oe 2.5 3.0 
.5 16) 13) 1213] L2] L3] 12 9{ 1.4 1.3 
4) 46 4.4) 48) 44 3.3) 3.2 3.4 5.1 4.1 
ME a A: 3.3 7.9} 43] 14] 18 1.2 1.9 1.7 
ST Se oe | ae ® |} & @) | O Re 5 .6 
. 23.5 3.9 21] 6&8 2.6 3.6 3.3 2.5 2.2 3.3 3.0 2.4 
Fie BE itaitistecntnesns sates. a4) 20/74) S7] 33) 33) 55) 33) 10) 25) 43) 69) wl 23) 2 2.3 
21. New Hampshire............_._- 6 9] 27] 25] 28] 23] 27] Le] 24] Lal ons 3] .5| 16] 16 1.5 
23. New Jersey..............-..---- 18} 16] 18) 19/ 20) 25) 26) 17 2.0 | 18] 20] 17] 16] 13] 20 1.6 
| >) _ _ eRe 6} 3.7 1.0 12] 3.0 1.5 1.8} 13 10} 1.3 8] 16 15) 16] 14 2.0 
NTS Ac Pees Miated! Bees 1.6} 17] 127} 22) 27/| 26] Lol] 2el 217] Le] 18 1.9 
EAE Ee Kata. SRA arta emenees (2) 0 10} .6 1.2 :; ae 1.3 1.2 9 
CTI IIE HRI SU ER mE (3) (3) (3) @ | & 0 es ee. a 3 4 
27. 2. SSi Bit Bil STi £61 261 281 (Ss 1.7 2.2 
28. 4.5 1.8 1.9 S31 3&6 19] 13 15] 2.4 1.8 
29. 4.6) 3.2 4.7 4.4 4.6 3.6 2.2) 21 2.1 | 1.8 
30. 9) Li] L2] 25] 16] 24] 24] 23} 16) 18 
j | 
31. 1.4 2} 10 9| 13 2 8} .4) LI} LS 
SS ES A He So Sen Hees () 9 1.0 1.6 1.0 7) 10] 1.2 1.2 
33. () _ 5 m A 9 7] 9] 9 7 
3. 1.5 1.5 2.0 1.7 2.7 2.2 25) 27 3.5) 24 
35. 13] 32] 33] 465 2.3 3.5 5.5) 3.4/ 16] 31 
36. 3.1 2.7 2.7 dd 3.0 25) 28) 27/ 28 6.6 
37. 12) 26 2.3 1.5 3.1 17} 18] 21 2.9 2.0 
38. 22) 21] 25) 24) 22] 14] 16] 16) 18 1.9 
39. $1} 34) 32) 28) 51 2.4 | 28| 22) 22| 29 
' 
1 Cases closed divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 
1 First month for which payments were made under a plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 
3 Federal funds available, but no cases closed this month. 
* Base less than 100 cases. 
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April 1938. This rate for all States varied from 
a low point of 1.0 in September 1937 to high points 
of 1.4 in January, March, and April 1937. At 
no time has the rate of separation in the average 
State exceeded the rate of accession, although a 
few States have had higher rates for separations 
than for accessions. In Kentucky, for example, 
the rate of separation since September 1937 has 
exceeded the rate of accession because of lack of 
State funds. In Texas, on the other hand, a 
review of the open case load and a more restricted 
interpretation of eligibility requirements resulted 
in an increase in the rate of separation, which 
was greater than the rate of accession in many 
months of this period. For Mississippi, the 
separation rate exceeded the accession rate each 
month from March 1937 through March 1938 
as a result of the combined effect of limited 
State funds and an effort to raise standards of 
assistance. (See tables 11 and 12.) 


Table 15.—Aid to the blind in 
per 100 daily average 


Chart XII.—Monthly case turn-over rates for aid to the 
blind, January 1937-April 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly accession rate 
number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937-April 1938 





Number of cases added during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 
















































































State 1937 1938 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
| 
' 

Median 34] 30] 28) 32] 27| 27] 27] 30] 24] 209] 35] 30] 23] B34] 31 2.6 
1. Alabama . (?) 43.3 17.1 25. 5 9.1 8.5 10. 1 8.2 6.3 7.3 6.2 8.2 3.2 
2. Arizona... 6.4) .6) 98] 80] 105) 54] 47] 1.4] 95] 9.1 65) 421 27) 43) &8 2.7 
3. Arkansas. _. 7.2) 43 4.7 4.6/ 3.0 4.7 0 on 1.4 A 2.0 1.4 . 3 1.5 1.0 
4. California. 281 25 2.9 23] 20 2.6 1.6 1.7 2.1 2.5 3.7 3.7 3.1 3.5 3.3 2.0 
5. Colorado £33 is 3.6 3.6 ty 1.7 1.7 i 1.2 2.4 3.3 1.4 1.7 1.9 3.5 1.8 
6. District of Columbia 6.3 6.8 7.1 8.2 5.6 7.4 2.6 5.6 4.8 3.5 5.6 3.2 4.8 4.2 3.5 3.5 
7. Florida... ae See Se Se ees TAN Pee. eS | oe Ee (?) 155. 6 60.7 36.3 
8. Georgia_.._. | peau ° (4) 178. 6 41.0 23.4 14.7 8.8 7.5 7.4 19 3.2 
9. Idaho__... 1.9 | 8 2.2 2.6] 1.8 1.1 2.2 2.9 1.5 1.1 2.6 2.1 2.1 ms 1.1 -7 
10. Indiana 10.0 6.4 8.7 7.7) 6.8 1.5 4.7 3.5 5 3.2 3.0 2.4 2.2 2.6 2.4 2.7 

| 
11. Iowa... ‘oe eens = ees er = () | 102.2] 63.2] 27.2 8.7 5.8 
12. Kansas BASES (?) (‘) 89. 5 39. 6 31.4 17.5 13.9 5.3 9.3 
13. Louisiana § . . (4) 173.3 75.3 12.4 4.2 5.1 4.1 4.1 5.2 3.3 
14. Maine 1.9}| 0O 1.5 2.9 3.7 2.8 5 0 .6 0 1.0 1.2 13.3 -5 9 
15. Maryland 4.0; 4.1 4 1.8 1.7 2.2 2.0 1.5 2.5 2.2 2.6 L1 3.2 1.9 2.2 
16. Massachusett 2.6; 3.3 9 2 2.7 3.0 2.7 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.4 3.3 2.8 3.3 
17. Michigan. 14.4) 7.9] 15.2] 115 8.2 5.4 5.1 6.5} 3.7] 20) 39] 41 3.4 3.5 3.6 
18. Minnesota ae BEE Ger ste (3) (3) (3) (?) .4 1.4 2.6} 9.6] 87 6.6 
19. Montana. ESE WESRSE HE es - oibbed nae Se tas (3) (3) @) (®) 
20. Nebraska 4.1) 42) 26) 41 2.5 2.2 2.0) 30) 14 1.7 3.3 3.1 2.3 3.4 2.6 1.6 
21. New Hampshire 1.1 29] 21 25| 18] 28] 0 1s|  .4 1.8 3 2.8 1.0 1.0 3 3 
22. New Jersey 2 4.3 | 4 2.0 | 6 3.6 1.9| 2.3 1.3 8 4.2 3.0 0 3.0 2.2 2.6 
23. New Mexico 3.4] 4.7 5.8 5.6 4.7 2.3 Ti ie 1.7 2.9 5.0 7.8 2.0 2.9 2.4 2.0 
24. New York 3 nena . (°) (®) (®) | 6.2 6.6 7.3 5.8 6.5 4.2 3.6 4.1 3.1 
25. North Carolina | : ARS) Wage (6) 66.5 33.7 17.0 14.7 5.4 2.5 3.4 4.4 3.8 
26. North Dakota ’ (*) (*) mM | & (4) (*) (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) (4) (‘) 8.0 1.9 
27. Ohio 21} 21 2.2 2.0 | 2.1 2.0 2.2) 2.3 1.8 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.1 2.0 1.6 2.5 
2. Oklahoma (*) (?) 4.4 37.1} 27.2 19.0 17.8 4.5 4.0 3.1 3.9 3.3 2.5 4.7 1.5 -5 
29. Oregon. . 7.0} 6.5] 7.5 6.9 4.3 4.0 3.2] 1.9 1.7 2.9 1.4 2.1 1.2 1.4 3.2 2.7 
30. Pennsylvania 25] 23/ 24] 24) 26) 27) 14) 22) 27] 22) 20] 1.7 |W) nn|ncemee 
| | | 

31. South Carolina . | | _ a See Pe (?) 121.9 60.6 34.4 29. 1 14.1 10. 6 6.3 8.0 
82. South Dakota Kes Nees SASS ee a ee (?) (*) 55.8 
33. Tennessee | f haa es (2) 168.9 57.7 27.0 23.9 15.5 11.6 15.1 12.6 11.6 
4. Utah. us 4.8 16); 28] 2.3 2.3 2.7 4 4.4 2.4 2.0 2.4 2.0 4 1.6 1.7 1.8 
35. Vermont. _. 20|/ 27) 0 | 13 a 0 6.6 6 2.5 3.0 0 0 0 2.0 Fy 0 
36. Washington 3.9); 3.0 2.7 4.0 5.7 8.3 5.4 8.0 4.3 3.6 3.8 3.5 2.3 2.7 3.0 .6 
37. West Virginia (2) (‘) 135. 2 53.1 36.3 12.7 8.7 4.0 1.9 2.4 3.8 2.5 1.7 1.4 2.2 4 
38. Wisconsin 1.5 2.1 2.3 1.2 .8 2.1 1.4 1.1 1.2 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.3 1.2 » 1.4 
39. Wyoming 1.6 2.7 0 1.1 -5 i.1 .6 0 1.1 1.2 1.2 .6 1.2 3.0 5.3 0 

1 Cases opened divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 2 

? First month for which payments were made under a plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the month. 

3 Federal funds available, but no cases added this month. 

* Base less than 100 cases. § Federal funds available from January 1937. * Data not available. 
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Aid to Dependent Children 


Case turn-over rates for aid to dependent 
children are shown for each State in tables 13 
and 14. The unusual fluctuations in the rates 
of accession and separation in the aid to de- 
pendent children program cannot be explained 
without a comprehensive study of the program 
in each State. 

Rates for the average State (table 10) indicate 
that this program is still expanding but that the 
rate of increase has declined markedly during the 
period. Although the net increase in the case 
load in April 1938 (accessions minus separations) 
was only 1.5 per 100 of the daily average case 
load, the net increases in June 1937 and October 
1937 were lower. It is questionable whether any 


average for the program for aid to dependent 
children throughout the country is of any value 
because of wide variation in State practice. 


Aid to the Blind 

The rates of accession and separation for aid 
to the blind declined during the 16-month period, 
although the accession rate was more stable than 
those for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. Marked fluctuations in the rates of 
accession and separation in the aid to the blind 
program are to be found in the 24 States adminis- 
tering this program during the entire period. 
The net increase in the case load of this program 
was as high as 2.4 per 100 of the daily average 
case load in February 1938 and as low as 0.9 per 
100 in June 1937. 


Table 16.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board: Monthly separation rate 
per 100 daily average number of open cases, by States and by months, January 1937-April 1938 





























Number of cases closed during the month per 100 daily average number of open cases ! 
State 1937 1938 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
12 me 1.2 1.0 12 13 
1. 1.8 .6 1.9 13; 10 7 
2. 8 6.2 1.2 3.0 4.2 27 
3. 1.9 3.5 1.3 .6 12 2.5 
4. 1.3 11 1.2 1.6 2.4 1.8 
5. 1.9 21 14 1.0 1.2 20 
6. .6 11 3.7 5 2.0 6 
7. — (?) .9 4 5 
8. oe .6 2.1 .6 - 8 
9. 4 4 1.8 oe 2.8 14 
10. x .8 .6 17 L0 10 
11. (4) 0 .5 .4 .5 8 
12. | 3 1.2 .8 .8 12 _ 
13. ) 8 9 Ja a .6 an 
14. .6 0 2.3 1.0 .6 .9 12 
15. 0 4.8 3.3 2.7 5 | 5 
16. 0 1.2 2.1 1.6 1.2 1.7 14 
17. 1 .2 5.2 6.5 4.1 L7 2.2 3.1 
18. .4 2.8 2.2 .6 1.0 1.2 10 
19. 1 ae Se a See saene! Fee () (’) (*) (*) 
TE 3.5 ) 1.9 L1 11 .8 1.6 .9 7 6.4 29 25 14 2. 1.2 3.2 
21. New Hampshire................ 7 1.1 7 1.8 1.0 4 1.8 14 4 a 3 3 3 oa 1.7 L4 
22. New Jersey....................- 1.6 -6 0 14 1.2 .2 6 .8 0 1.7 - L1 9 4 7 1.7 
23. New Mexico. .................- 20 27 1.3 .6 1.8 5 3.5 1.2 .6 1.1 0 5 5 1.5 1.9 29 
TITTLE A TS TN Se (*) (‘® 6.7 2.8 3.8 2.4 3.0 2.3 1.6 3.0 22 
25. 0 .9 1.8 2.7 1.0 2.4 3.9 1.5 1.8 
26. i) (4) (*) (4) (*) (4) 1.0 0 
27. O L1 1.5 1.2 1.6 1.2 1.1 1.4 16 
2. O 5 8 8 M .6 2.6 8 .7 
29. 2.9 1.0 1.2 1.9 me .8 1.8 2.5 
30. “ ns 9 SEE) See ee ee 
31. 13.3 4.0 2.3 1.7 ot 14 6 1.0 
SESS A a a A SS a PE a ee eee eee eee eee () (*) 0 
33. .4 0 .8 5 4 m 5 3 
vw. 3.2 3.6 1.2 1.6 2.4 1.2 9.3 3.1 
35. .6 0 1.2 8.2 1.3 0 1.3 4.0 
36. 1.4 2.6 1.4 9 1.5 1.0 1.5 2.9 
37. 1.4 3.2 2.4 9 2.0 2.1 1.6 9 
38. 1.3 1.5 1.2 1.6 1.4 1.7 1.2 17 
39. 23 3.5 1.8 3.0 1.8 1.2 1.8 1.2 


















































Federal funds available, but no cases closed this month. 
Base less than 100 cases. 

Federal funds available from January 1937. 

Data not available. 


Cases closed divided by one-half the sum of cases open at the beginning and the end of each month. 
First month for which payments were made under a plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no cases open at the beginning of the mont 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS* 
FOR MAY 1938 


During May 1938 a total of $114.1 million was 
expended in 116 urban areas for relief to cases 
from public and private funds and for earnings 
of persons certified as in need of relief employed 
on projects of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. This sum was $1.7 million larger than the 
amount expended in the previous month. The 
rise of 1.4 percent, however, represents the 
smallest percentage increase for any month since 
the current upward trend began in September 
1937. 

The amount of relief distributed from private 
funds was $904,304 in May and constituted a 
slightly smaller proportion of the total than in 
the previous month. 

The total amount of relief provided from public 
funds was $113.2 million. Of this amount only 
the expenditure for general relief —$26.1 million— 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research 


represented a decrease from the previous month. 
As a result of this decrease of 7.3 percent, amount- 
ing to almost $2 million, the total spent for this 
type of aid was less than that for any month since 
November 1937. The decline from the previous 
month in the number of cases aided—5.2 per- 
cent—was somewhat smaller than that for obli- 
gations incurred. 

The largest increase—5.3 percent—occurred in 
earnings under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion; these amounted to $70.9 million in May, an 
increase of more than $3.5 million from April. 

Obligations incurred for the special types of 
public assistance—aid to the aged, dependent 
children, and the blind—amounted to $16.2 
million. This total was only 1.2 percent, or 
approximately $200,000, larger than that for the 
same types of aid in the previous month. The 
largest percentage increase was that for aid to 
the blind, but this was only 1.5 percent. 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 
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{Earnings under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
ttEarnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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Earnings under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration constituted 62.1 percent of total expendi- 


tures in May as against 59.9 in April. General 
relief from public funds, which accounted for a 
quarter of the expenditures in April, comprised 
about 23 percent in May. 

Comparison of data for May 1938 with the 
total amount of obligations incurred for relief in 
May 1937 shows an increase of $22.2 million, or 
about 24 percent. Expenditures increased be- 
tween these two periods for every type of relief 
except general relief from private funds. For this 
type of assistance the decline of 0.9 percent 
amounted to less than $30,000. 

Between May 1937 and May 1938, the largest 
percentage increase—29.5 percent—occurred in 
the amount expended for the special types of 
public assistance. This represented an increase 
of almost $3.7 million, of which the largest part, 
or $2.7 million, was for old-age assistance. During 





Chart II.—Special typ ~ of public assistance in 116 


urban areas ut the United States 
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this}same period earnings on Works Progress 
Administration projects increased over $14 million, 
or 25 percent; and general relief, $4.3 million, or 
19.8 percent. The proportions represented by 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ! Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution by type 
of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, May 1938 


[Corrected to July 20, 1938] 






























































Relief in urban areas, May 1938 
Percentage change from— Pusan, Gehaties of 
Number of} Amount of - 
Type of administrative agency A relief 
April 1938 May 1937 
May April | May 
In number | In amount | In number| In amount| !** 1938 * 1937 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 

a eee i) § $114, 062, 424 () +14 (®) +24.1 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
SS | ——— —===3 
Ee” ()) 7 113, 158, 120 (‘) +15 (®) +24.3 | 99.2 | 99. 1 99.0 
EE ea 996, 077 26, 067, 691 —5.2 —7.3 +26.8 +19.8 22.9 | 25. ( 2.7 
Special types of assistance *___........_... 586, 809 16, 212, 740 +1.3 +1.2 +2. 1 +29. 5 14.2 | 14.2 13.6 
Old-age assistance..................... 493, 605 11, 712, 687 +1.3 +13 +25. 1 +29.8 | 10.3 | 10.3 9.8 
Aid to dependent children. .........-- 72, 487 3, 843, 128 +1.0 +.9 +18.8 +28.1 | 3.3 3.4 3.3 
) ~ 2a REE 20, 717 656, 925 +2.0 +1.5 +20.1 +33 0| fi ; ‘5 
TEMES: (4) 70, 877, 689 (4) +5.3 (4) +24.9 62.1 9 61.7 
Private agencies 4. _..............--.....---- () 7 904, 304 (*) 6&7 oe tt ttl 8 “10 
Nonsectarian agencies..................... 20, 872 378, 282 —5.0 —5.1 —12 —8, 4 | 3 { 5 
Ec nintnnintocnaeneconameda 7, 005 173, 924 —9.9 —9.7 +9.8 +5.0 2 2 2 
Catholic agencies_ -_.... iaiineinnadincaitineeail 11, 063 198, 116 —5.1 —.9 —20 +7.8 2 2 2 

ELIT LL 5, 409 31, 690 —11.6 —10.5 —3.5 —5.5 (3 (13) 
Other private agencies_................... 9, 696 122, 292 —6.3 —7.8 +6.6 +3.4 | 1 , 








1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


2 Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. 


in this column are based on figures which include estimates amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total. 
either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this col- 
‘om more than 1 type of agency. 


request 


2 Percen 

4 The total number of cases aided by public and private ies or b 
umn, sinve in an unknown number of instances cases are ving relief 

5 Includes amounting to $169,512 


*Ob relief extended to cases during the month. Includes 
* Ob incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
WE of persons employed on 

are not a le for these areas for earn. 


1! Figures not available. 
1 Ob incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 
13 Less than 0.1 percent. 


jects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. 
of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works 


Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


Detailed figures are available on 


inistered $643 of private funds, while private agencies administered $19,501 of public funds, so that the total 
lic and private sources, respectively, were $113,176,978 and $885 


direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis 


Separate figures 
rogress Administration. 


Social Security 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, May 1938 


[Corrected to July 20, 1938] 





State and city 





Alabama 
Birmingham 
Mobile... 

California: 

Los Angeles 
Oakland - . 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

Colorado: Denver 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 

Delaware: Wilmington 

District of Columbia 
Washington_. 

Florida 
Jacksonville 
Miami 

Georgia: Atlanta 

Illinois 
Chicago 
Springfield 

Indiana: 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

Des Moines 


Kansas: 

Kansas City 

Topeka 

Wichita 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Maine: Portland 

Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusett 
Boston 
Brockton 
Cambridge 
Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell. 
Lynn. . 
Malden 
New Bedford 
Newton 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Michigan: 
Detroit_. 
Flint... 
Grand Rapid 
Pontiac. 
Saginaw 
Minnesota: 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Nebraska: Omaha. ... 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City 
Newark... 
Trenton... 


Relief in 116 urban areas, May 1938 





Public funds 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Percentage 
Territory Private | change from— 
included Obligations incurred for— tunte—ah 
Total oo 
2 ligations 
WPA , | incurred § 
General | Old-age as-| “i110. 4° | aid to the | ©armings April | May 
relief # sistance? | children ? blind 3 1938 1937 
CT cctabease $540, 023 $7, 214 $24, 023 $20, 914 $833 $487, 021 $18 | +14.7 +40.8 
SS Saree 123, 602 881 8, 007 1,849 165 112, 393 307 +11 +33. 2 
SE ar 5, 167, 288 1, 412, 173 1, 501, 174 147, 714 133, 724 1, 943, 522 28, 981 +1.8 +2.2 
Piiccuntiantinn 1, 378, 816 278, 414 214, 427 40, 136 20, 745 821, 700 3, 394 —1.8 +26. 2 
Se 261, 475 44, 147 93, 850 16, 142 6, 685 99, 366 1, 285 —6.7 +30. 7 
thiccutaniiennaiea 651, 638 120, 822 191, 392 18, 449 8, 298 312, 029 648 —2.1 +4.0 
EE 1, 660, 626 397, 406 271, 896 40, 918 19, 947 912, 337 18, 122 —2.6 +16.2 
do 650, 245 61, 504 267, 766 36, 078 3, 183 279, 237 2, 477 +.2 +13.3 
il ndunidaslamiand 453, 104 6 §2, 183 26, 731 3, 263 7 ? 367, 367 6 3, 553 +5.6 +53. 3 
(Ta 72, 135 * 63, 871 44, 516 7,712 336 138, 881 ¢ 16, 819 —1.2 +29.8 
do . 100, 801 6 23, 450 10, 550 2, 668 82 63, 697 354 +5.4 +30.3 
ities 566, 949 6 62, 361 43, 896 8, 007 232 17 448, 461 3, 992 +4.9 +50.2 
+ SSEESERE 170, 314 24, 2713 16, 019 | ae 113, 934 4, 553 —4.8 +38. 5 
eo 622, 468 61, 737 78, 394 58,771 5, 339 404, 119 614, 108 —-10 +16. 2 
CURR. catcnedend 258, 039 6, 734 42, 154 4, 383 2, 333 201, 742 693 +5.9 +75. 5 
SS 112, 763 5, 531 36, 842 6, 510 884 59, 217 $3,779 —1.6 +54.5 
Gisticuenss 655, 803 22, 953 29, 621 17, 143 1,713 580, 186 4,187 | +13.7 +77.9 
ee 9, 363, 800 2, 327, 675 897, 162 80, 241 68,715 | * 5,897, 808 92, 199 —.8 +38.4 
Denincidinaiaamn 204, 177 7,198 31, 377 1, 800 4, 035 117, 107 2, 660 +.6 +23.4 
ae 362, 523 29, 708 21, 361 17,975 1,419 291, 514 546 +3.9 +63. 4 
do 274, 731 17, 100 23, 542 17, 628 1, 259 213, 319 61, 883 -.5 +63. 4 
(RPS Re 1, 113, 439 120, 078 90, 370 57, 934 819 831, 306 7, 982 +4 +40.2 
ee 373, 889 56, 131 21, 505 14, 836 788 280, 252 377 -.1 +64. 5 
i isccatisets 401, 368 13, 688 29, 476 11, 877 1, 675 344, 002 650 +1.7 +49.5 
ee ee 493, 700 47, 582 76, 949 3, 559 4, 033 360, 492 61, 085 —3.3 +53.7 
| EEL SEOT 209, 611 42, 695 28, 703 3, 555 1, 265 132, 916 477 +.4 +25.9 
ee 291, 149 30, 674 22, 194 9, 066 1, 253 227, 799 163 +4. 5 +20.8 
ere 124, 549 10, 711 14, 141 7, 347 974 91, 125 251 —8.8 +-22.0 
do 196, 281 31, 753 27, 690 11, 281 1, 308 123, 729 520 +1.5 +29. 4 
2 SS 281, 050 19, 848 ? 22,776 ST Uee leccas 7 226, 139 € 5,007 +5.0 +09. 2 
RE ee 1, 013, 877 42, 620 46, 991 62, 687 2, 727 848, 379 6 10, 473 —2.0 +3.3 
SE ore 29, 065 6, 594 9, 150 7, 806 184 4, 736 59E +L9 +41.6 
City... 117, 181 6 25, 828 12, 535 3, 037 1, 539 773,115 1, 127 —5.5 +18.8 
do 780, 486 155, 119 161, 676 142, 709 8, 235 9294, 100 18, 647 —1.8 —13.2 
do 2, 721, 653 463, 620 333, 962 188, 380 6, 686 1, 649, 840 79, 165 +56.1 +4.0 
do. 398, 520 30, 023 48, 697 6, 025 561 7 309, 757 3, 457 7.6 +36. 8 
do 276, 733 76, 578 33, 256 14, 807 970 148, 163 2,959 | —15.5 +45.1 
do 324, 400 55, 434 49, 682 11, 672 802 206, 741 69 | —13.4 +33.0 
do 223, 909 55, 802 37,117 5, 320 510 123, 479 1, 681 +8.8 +56. 6 
re 392, 065 88, 534 57, 622 12, 399 850 230, 749 1,911 | +111 +37. 5 
See 336, 541 44, 182 63, 468 7, 655 502 217, 601 3,133 | +14.5 +42.8 
do 131, 177 38, 349 26, 461 3, 839 335 62, 176 17| —7.7| +40.0 
do 329, 316 69, 687 67, 325 8, 449 823 181, 399 1, 533 | +13.5 +59. 5 
do 99, 230 30, 279 14, 589 7, 422 95 45, 099 1, 746 +3.8 +39.0 
do 644, 622 114, 200 63, 459 12, 935 566 7 448, 541 4,831 —2.0 +13. 1 
do 838, 567 192, 543 71, 326 18, 116 756 7 550, 262 5, 564 +2.5 +37.2 
County...... 6, 326, 863 1, 394, 480 268, 910 328, 287 3, 722 4, 317, 033 614,431 | +13.8 | +2441 
do Si 852, 005 253, 019 54, 888 19, 459 451 523, 927 261 | +22.0 | +-387.7 
a 739, 527 55, 978 100, 467 6 33, 878 1, 215 547, 140 6849 | +11.2/] +118.8 
"baie 625, 927 176, 648 50, 915 21, 224 249 376, 825 66 +3.0 | +318.0 
do 280, 179 49, 408 31, 146 12, 382 135 186, 437 671 | —10.7 | +223.8 
a ee 726, 485 121, 999 103, 620 23, 844 1, 697 471, 297 4, 028 +3. 6 +39.8 
eee 1, 549, 017 345, 106 ? 271, 077 7 34, 576 73,141 7 886, 537 8, 580 —4.4 +16.0 
County........ 852, 933 205, 444 107, 627 13, 895 2, 001 518, 621 5, 345 —9.8 +4.3 
0 Se. 793, 780 57,995 ? 127, 328 75, 160 71011, 517 1 579, 271 6 12, 509 +8.6 +53,7 
City and county..| 2, 123, 896 132, 588 185, 261 29, 255 10 18, 673 1, 738, 430 19, 689 +6.0 +. 2 
| RESTS 659, 020 * 7,008 66, 988 22, 037 2, 152 551, 100 * 9, 735 +4.9 +21.4 
City... 1, 135, 086 202, 923 22, 642 19, 041 1, 070 7 888, 815 595 +4.4 —9.3 
(Jee bennindteialiadbnaai 1, 721, 490 444, 852 47, 933 60, 286 1, 665 | 7 1, 162, 750 4, 004 —14 +22.7 
_— 396, 243 85, 237 14, 341 10, 560 605 7 283, 743 1, 757 —.9 +12. 9 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:'! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and | 




































































same month of previous year, by cities, May 1938—Continued 
(Corrected to July 20, 1938] 
Relief in 116 urban areas, May 1938 
Public funds 
Percentage 
Terri change from— 
Sempand ay inelud Obligations incurred for— ne | a 
Total ligations : 
Pp WPA , | Imeurred * 
General | Old-age as- it Aid to the | *rnings April | May : 
relief? sistance # children 3 blind 4 1938 1937 
New York | : 
Al idinietinenienencenes ESE ae $204, 787 $39, 109 $12, 047 $3, 478 $716 | * $147, 461 $1, 976 —14 +1, 
Lthddiirienenroserense ounty...........| 1,604, 935 790, 643 92, 191 55, 980 4, 224 646, 336 15, 561 +2.5 +26 
acd dninniictaliaiall Sa SIE: 101, 056 57, 896 9, 812 6, 464 26, 549 —6.2| +113 
- TE SE: _ See 21, 175,892 | 7,302, 492 , 290, 702 927, 395 32, 023 | 11, 432, 606 * 190, 674 —2.6 —7.8 
F 104, 213 52, 839 5, 763 5, 555 15 7 39, 199 2 —5.4 —47 
768, 628 322, 774 88, 023 33, 474 1, 873 7 318, 405 4,079 —1.9 +48 
504, 795 190, 513 44, 189 6, 198 893, ? 258, 773 4, 229 —.9 —1.5 
211, 905 56, 322 22, 975 11, 519 209 | 7 118,418 2,462) -1.3]) +161 
323, 369 98, 976 22, 194 16, 801 396 183, 013 1,989} -1.5| +400 
116, 008 3, 199 15, 055 6, 436 905 | aa +7.4 | +1142 
77, 232 10, 579 10, 363 4, 634 1,042 50, 074 540 | +12.2 | +100.6 
71, 279 512 15, 360 8, 208 1,319 45, 827 53 +4.6 +64.7 
89, 925 5,212 10, 813 4, 199 1, 000 64, 084 4,617} +87] +512 
EE ne do.............] 1,200,024 63, 225 74, 403 22, 352 1, 800 1, 125, 780 10 2, 464 +9.3 | +1086 ' 
TS VP | SE SES 581, 180 68, 703 73, 820 11, 163 2, 028 425, 395 71 +7.7 | +1666 
RE cab Pde icacabipani 1, 351, 303 , 308 180, 629 37, 489 5, 353 842, 170 18,354 | —9.4 | +186 
ES Sie initginsicnune 4, 976, 217 569, 117 198, 787 93, 549 6,978 | 4,073, 264 34,522; +80] +834 
AIREY URE a: SC 882, 667 100, 357 145, 269 20, 601 5, 518 609, 035 $1,887} +19] +438 
STTRPRE (EEK e RE 684, 533 109, 694 101, 756 15, 812 2, 420 453, 577 1, 274 +2.5 +45.3 ' 
Springfield -----------o--o- | do.-..---.---| 208,350] 48542/ 52,498 5, 602 1,568 | 100, 500 8550 +47.0| +504 | 
TEES HERE (SE 1, 492, 484 177, 787 110, 590 23, 531 3, 940 1, 175, 918 718 +3.6 |) +1159 ‘ 
| Se pre eee 649, 350 60, 112 52, 858 15, 302 2, 490 518, 225 363 | +28) +651 
NS ee ideadedthimemmainss 207, 808 9, 211 68, 13, 883 1, 553 108, 023 6,784 | —5.2| +200 
an ae — RERNRET AES Twadichasanne 666, 148 105, 021 147, 951 15, 062 4, 950 391, 620 1, 544 —.7| +166 
(a ee Sc 329, 662 41, 517 30, 569 9, 807 5, 338 241, 646 785 | +29] +201 
— NAAR la! a 347, 047 63, 111 35, 931 10, 827 5, 904 230, 472 * 802 +4.8 +43.7 
TART EST | RCE 323, 412 40, 441 28, 130 10, 427 4, 639 9v0 785 +1.5 +16.3 
AT IT llidenieneiensnanin 376, 060 53, 246 35, 698 10, 799 6, 948 267, 642 1,727 | +16.9 +183 
ETT See | | RSS 411, 782 59, 973 52, 246 13, 672 7, 339 278, 506 46 +4.4 +182 
TT REST A cancistudneitilasatted 475, 440 120, 281 42, 029 17, 061 6, 465 289, 172 432 | +16.8 +441 
- SERRE Seat i stinnsiesnecdptnintnc 4, 121, 485 2, 325, 268 350, 918 97,175 65, 781 1, 233, 567 * 48,776 —.3 —3.3 
TN: ae ccdaibncinnd 3, 699, 295 1, 067, 677 262, 827 100, 261 35, 578 209, 729 ¢ 23, 223 +4.9 +18.5 
SS SS Se See 434, 575 80, 370 46, 306 11, 104 9, 180 286, 305 #1,310 +3. 6 +25 
Sas Se nianisnindipesas 1, 124, 571 133, 164 56, 371 26, 710 8, 606 896, 294 3, 336 —14} +233 ' 
i cendaccesccstoaged i ntthinininseatiitpinsnas 1, 564, 528 312, 045 65, 085 37, 927 12,785 | 1, 133, 985 1, 801 +4.2| +187 
Rhode Is Island: ——- saudi —C  Reaae 857, 148 110, 780 51, 933 _  , See: 7 671, 046 § 5, 989 +1.8 +39.0 
123, 360 2, 777 15, 653 5, 501 837 98, 144 48 | +11) +605 
120, 444 4, 438 17, 881 15, 985 843 90, 195 192] +41] +759 
199, 612 1, 383 38, 901 21, 234 3, 707 130, 703 3, 684 | —3.5 +43.9 
145, 175 2, 184 22, 956 17, 764 2, 093 99, 345 833} —.1) +265 
! | 
a = 301, 148 20, 392 86, 698 eee 188, 77 4, Wl +3.3 +10,2 
SATE iiciidsinannents 182 | SaaS Sa 52, 655 24), 4+15.2) +1 | 
Fort Worth............---.|----- iiedidadeves 274, 262 16, 001 RI Ec aenccheeealsesanieeoes 195, 725 36] +44) +7 | 
SSS See IS 265, 101 23, 891 | | == 169, 215 #2, 543 —1.8|; +460 
a Seer Ss RE I | STS sear 148, 184 3,535; +40) +654 
vee Salt Lake City nSeanauindiediiel  ERRESE 371, 37, 380 105, 248 25, 381 1, 214 187,769 | 14,851 | —3.1] +469 
OE Eo  cdesnninitl 67, 036 ee SN ESE 61, 284 | $913) -—41| +384 
ES Herter i casdhtiainiatitiianss 124, 778 | eee | eee 91, 447 i §, 347 7) +186 
pecccesoccwccoccccsfocees BD icccccccceces 32, 098 | ee ne ey _§ | ee ee +5.8 
hd chiiimeonnnenesne SES 1, 067, 005 119, 457 226, 402 35, 278 9, 547 670, 501 5, 820 —8.9 +20.6 
ee ow i inaeetipnmeemend 445, 769 88, 897 20, 676 3, 309 310, 580 |......-- .| —12.2 +22 
wes Virginia: Huntington. -.__)_.... (roa 183, 851 14, 574 10, 858 5, 156 697 152, 414 152 +20) +266 t 
+ ES Ge do.............| 200,249 29, 581 19, 068 13, 868 1, 415 196, 248 eo! +40] +509 | 
RRR Re ES RE 230, 179 39, 495 15, 240 1,117 154, 048 200; —3.1/) +340 
Milwaukee.................|...-- °C 2, 169, 588 326, 764 151, 586 87, 433 7,880 | 1, 580, 208 15,627 | +1.6| +40.2 
Dahsbitdititinuescncedtbwuell (SPR 209, 805 28, 23, 079 15, 350 683 140, 627 | 1,103 | +29)| +619 
1 From Federal, State, gat local funds, administrative expense excluded 
a. ouaniiens incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the 
310 rege ee pene ha Ake pte pd f 
‘ of emplo within the area and certified as in need of relief for er, -roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
are not a for these Se fot earnings of those employed on projects of the Works than those of the Works Progress Administration. ; 
; 0 omeek {or relief to cases during the month. Includes direct and pot: relief and aid to veterans. ' 
? Zyeaes seeate So county. f 
O capes nate 80 


11 Figures for certain private agencies included here relate to Chesterfield and Henrico Counties as well as to the city of Richmond. 
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the various types of assistance remained approxi- 
mately the same, with slightly more than 60 
percent of the total provided in the form of 
earnings on Works Progress Administration 
projects. 


Index of Urban Relief Adjusted for 


Seasonal Variation 


The monthly index of the total amount of relief 
extended to cases in 116 urban areas adjusted for 
seasonal variation rose to 139.4 in May 1938, thus 
reaching the highest peak recorded since January 
1929.1! (See chart III and table 3.) It surpassed 
the previous high point reached in September 1936 
by more than 3 points and, like the figure for that 
month, primarily reflected increased expenditures 
by the Works Progress Administration. These 
figures are free from the usual seasonal influences 
and indicate the significance of the amount of relief 
for each month in relation to the average monthly 


1 For a discussion of the significance of seasonal influence in the trend of 
urban relief, see ‘‘A Seasonal Index of Urban Relief,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 50-56. 


Table 3.—Monthly index of total amount of relief 
extended to cases in 116 urban areas, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, January 1929-May 1938 


[Average monthly amount, 1935=100] 











Index of urban relief adjusted for seasonal variation 

Month 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
January..... 4.3) 5.8) 15.7| 26.6) 38.5) 123.9) 92.2) 112.5) 101.4) 101.5 
February...| 4.4) 6.0) 16.8) 20.4) 42.2) 112.4) 85.5) 115.9) 103.2) 109.4 
March...... 4.3} 6.2) 17.8) 31.6) 46.7) 116.5) 84.5) 115.5) 101.8) 115.5 
po ae 4.3) 6.4) 16.3) 29.0) 47.4) 71.0} 90.2) 119.4) 106.6) 127.3 
- Se 4.5) 6.4) 16.3) 29.5) 50.0) 76.1) 96.4) 121.9) 112.1) 130.4 
Gbicsoséon 4.6) 6.3) 15.7) 31.1) 50.8) 77.4) 96.0) 124.1) 113.8)...... 
| 4.6} 6.6) 16.8) 29.9) 48.9) 80.4) 104.3) 127.5) 113.0)_..... 
August. 4.8} 7.0) 15.7) 32.9) 652.1) 89.2) 103.8) 128.6) 108.8/...... 
September. 5.0) 7.7] 17.3} 35.0) 62.7] 88.3) 106.6) 186.1) 115.6)_..... 
ctober_.... 5.1) 8.5) 18.4) 35.0) 53.5) 93.6) 116.9] 133.6) 112.3)...... 
November..| 5.2) 9.8) 20.9) 38.3) 63.0) 93.7) 114.5) 126.6) 108.7/_..... 
December..} 5.4] 14.2) 25.9) 39.0) 97.0; 87.2) 118.5] 110.8) 101.6)...... 



































amount expended during 1935 for relief in these 
116 urban areas. 

The monthly index adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion also shows an increase of 9.5 percent from 
April to May 1938, in sharp contrast to the in- 
crease of only 1.4 percent shown by the unadjusted 
figures for these months. 


Chart III.—Trends of relief in 116 urban areas, January 1929-May 1938 


[Average monthly amount for 1935= 100] 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
Upon General Relief Case Loads 


Reports on the effect which the payment of un- 
employment compensation has had on general 
relief rolls are, so far, fragmentary and must be 
considered preliminary. In considering this ques- 
tion, it must be emphasized at the outset that the 
area of overlapping between these two programs— 
unemployment compensation and general relief— 
probably is not great. In other words, the num- 
ber receiving both unemployment compensation 
and general relief during a period of unemploy- 
ment is small in relation both to the total number 
of persons receiving unemployment benefits and 
to the total number of general relief cases. Data 
are available for certain cities or counties and for 
the State of Pennsylvania concerning the number 
of general relief cases closed or opened because of 
the receipt or cessation of unemployment com- 
pensation. Some information also is available as 
to the number of general relief cases aided during 
the waiting period for unemployment compensa- 
tion and the number of cases in which relief is 
extended to supplement unemployment compen- 
sation.? No data are available, however, to show 
in how many instances the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits either delayed or obviated entirely 
the necessity of seeking general relief. 

1 For a discussion of the relationship between unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief see ‘“The Relationship Between Unemployment Compensa- 


tion and Relief From a National Point of View,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 7-13. 


General Relief Cases Closed Because of the 
Receipt of Unemployment Compensation 
General relief cases closed in the early months 
of 1938 because of the receipt of unemployment 
compensation probably are those of workers who 
had earned the necessary wage credits for unem- 
ployment benefits through employment in the 
spring and summer of 1937 but who became un- 
employed in the late summer and fall of 1937 and 
were obliged to seek relief until unemployment 
benefits were payable in 1938. 

In Pennsylvania 48,325 general relief cases were 
elused during the period February 1 through July 
2, 1938, because unemployment compensation was 
received.* Over half of these were closed during 
the months of February and March. (See table 
4.) In Baltimore, the only city for which data are 
available for the 6-month period ending June 30, 
505 cases were closed because unemployment com- 
pensation was received. Over half this number 
were closed during February and March. Since 
that time the number has decreased each month. 
For 4 cities—Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh—data are available from Febru- 
ary 1 to July 1. The largest number of cases 
closed during this period because of the receipt of 
unemployment compensation was in Pittsburgh, 
where 10,521 cases were closed for this reason. 
New York, with a general relief case load during 
February of approximately five times that of Pitts 


+ Data available in form of weekly statistical releases from Pennsy!vanis 
Department of Public Assistance. 


Table 4.—Number of general relief cases closed because unemployment compensation was received, in selected cities 
and the State of Pennsylvania, by months, January-June 1938 









































Number of Number of cases closed because unemployment compensation was received 
Month unemploy-| cases re- _ 
State and city or county ment compensa- ceivin Sameiaiie 
tion Srst payable orlief 1 January February March April May June through 
June 30 
ee nennnniniai | : 
26, 996 (3) (’) () (?) 407 448 | 855 
a... [Yanan w08...---\{ igor | &) ) @) @) 21 a 818 
District of Columbia_..............- January 1938_..._. 2, 641 @) (3) 3 0 0 3 | 6 
Maryland: Baltimore.._............ January 1938__.... 5, 878 139 147 118 54 39 505 
wee 2S «= paebnennsesenes aN. 17, 815 (3) 852 980 | 487 453 430 | 3, 202 
ie RR RS — 1908... = 4 ye — . a 4 16 | Bo 
ETT 4 . a} 
Pennsylvania_...........-.....-..-- 238, 487 (3) § 13, 428 4 13, 388 7,723 § 5, 422 97, 650 | ’ 47, 611 
sp cscchescccenasss January 1938__.._- 73, 648 (8) * 1,697 3, 398 "? 280 1, 264 1, 231 | 8, 870 
FE iiicnccccnccccccccceces 42, 464 (3) #3, 128 3, 214 1, 932 1, 166 1, 081 | 10, = 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee. -_.......... July 1936.......... 24, 027 @) () () 239 227 237 | 
ee of cases we avins general relief in February 1938 or in the first month for which data are available on number of cases closed because unemployment 
com m was receiv 


Includes only data on relief to employable cases , which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 


3 Data not available. 


4 New York City Department of Welfare, Unemployment Insurance and Home Relief in New York City—Memorandum No.7, Apr. 13, 1938. Data for 3 weeks 


only, cumulative to February 
% Ivania ent of Public Assistance, Sum 


* Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Stat 


data in these reports. 
7 Includes estimated for the month of June 


of Public Assistance Statistics, February-May 
Report on General Assistance, weeks ended eee ng i, 18, 25, and July 2. Figure estimated from 


figure 
* Estimated from data obtained from weekly statistical reports on general assistance of Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. 
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purgh, closed only 7,125 cases because of the re- 
ceipt of unemployment compensation. The num- 
ber of cases closed for this reason in Philadelphia 
also exceeded those closed in New York. In 
Rochester only 147 cases were closed because un- 
employment compensation was received. 

Data on the number of cases closed in Milwau- 
kee because of the receipt of unemployment com- 
pensation are available for 3 months only, although 
unemployment compensation has been payable in 
Wisconsin since July 1936. During the 3-month 
period the number of cases closed for this reason 
was relatively stable, about 235 cases each month. 
Only six cases were closed from March through 
June in the District of Columbia, where a policy of 
accepting only unemployable cases for general 
relief, except in case of emergency, minimizes the 
effect of unemployment compensation upon the 
general relief case load. 

The number of general relief cases closed because 
of the receipt of unemployment compensation rela- 
tive to the total number of cases receiving relief 
and the number closed each month is shown in 
table 5. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, from February 
through June, the monthly number of cases closed 
because of the receipt of unemployment compensa- 
tion ranged from 2.5 to 6.1 per 100 cases receiving 
relief during the month; in New York City the rate 
per 100 was less than 1.0 in all months except 
March, when it was 1.3; and in Pittsburgh it 
ranged from 2.6 to 8.0 in the 5-month period. The 


rates in all areas except Rochester dropped sharply 
in April and were well below the March peak in 
subsequent months. 

The receipt of unemployment compensation as 
a reason for closing relief cases is of varying im- 
portance in the cities reporting to the Social 
Security Board. During February and March, 
however, in all areas the proportions closed for 
this reason were greater than those in subsequent 
months. Of the number of cases closed in Buf- 
falo during February and March, over 50 out of 
each 100 were closed because unemployment 
benefits were received, but in May and June only 
20 in 100 were closed for this reason. Similar 
decreases occurred during this period in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 


General Relief Cases Opened Because of the 
Cessation of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 

Data on the number of cases opened when 
unemployment compensation ceased are less com- 
plete thus far than data on closings. In Penn- 

sylvania, from February 1 through July 2, 44,204 

relief cases were opened or reopened because unem- 

ployment compensation ceased. Until the week 
ending April 16, the number of general relief cases 
closed because of the receipt of unemployment 
compensation exceeded the number of cases 
opened because of the cessation of benefits. At 
that time the balance between closings and open- 
ings turned in the opposite direction, and openings 


Table 5.—Number of general relief cases closed because unemployment compensation was received, per 100 cases 
receiving relief during the month and per 100 relief cases closed during the month, in selected cities and the 
State of Pennsylvania, by months, January-June 1938 





Number of cases closed because unemployment compensation was received 





State and city or county 


Per 100 cases receiving relief during the month 


Per 100 cases closed during the month 
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' Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by State Relief Administration. 


1 Data not available. 


+ Number of cases closed because unemployment compensation was received for 3 weeks only, cumulative to Feb. 26. 
‘ Number of cases closed because unemployment compensation was received is estimated. 
' Number of cases closed because unemployment compensation was received and number of cases closed during the month are estimated. 
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now exceed closings, although the difference is 
smaller each week. For the week ending July 2 
the net increase in the general relief load as a 
result of the cessation of unemployment com- 
pensation was 332. 

For five cities—Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester—information is 
available on cases opened because of cessation of 
unemployment compensation during June. The 
numbers of these cases per 100 cases receiving 
relief ranged from 0.3 in New York to 6.4 in 
Pittsburgh. In all these cities, except New York, 
10 or more out of every 100 cases opened were 
opened because unemployment benefits ceased, 
and in Pittsburgh the rate was about 32 per 100 
cases opened. In New York only 3.4 cases per 
100 added during June were opened for this 
reason. 


Relief During the Waiting Period for Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


The number of cases receiving general relief 
during the waiting period for unemployment com- 
pensation has been reported only for Baltimore 
and Milwaukee. In both these cities cases re- 
ceiving assistance during the waiting period for 





unemployment compensation comprised approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the relief load during June. 


Relief Granted to Supplement Unemployment 
Compensation 


Six cities—Baltimore, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, and San Francisco— 
reported for June the numbers of cases in which 
general relief was extended to a household receiy- 
ing unemployment compensation at the same 
time. (See table 6.) The proportion of such 
cases is small—ranging from 0.7 percent of the 
cases receiving relief in New York to 4.2 percent 
in Los Angeles. The largest percentage was re- 
ported in Baltimore in March, when 5.7 percent 
of the total cases receiving general relief also were 
receiving unemployment compensation. 

Similar information is available for the State 
of Pennsylvania. During the week ended March 
26, 4,498 cases, or 2.4 percent of the total, were 
receiving general relief in addition to unemploy- 
ment compensation. Since that time there has 
been a steady decline in the number of these cases. 
During the week ended June 4, only 3,076 cases, 
or 1.6 percent of the total, received general relief 
in addition to unemployment compensation. 


Table 6.—Number of cases in which general relief, in addition to unemployment compensation, was received in the 
same household and percentage of total cases receiving relief, in selected cities, by months, January-June 1938 















































Cases in which general relief, in addition to unemployment compensation, was received in the same household 
January February March | April May | June 
City or count ae _ 
4 , Percent- Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- Percent- 
age of me? om of age ¢ age of age of 
7 to : to’ r to r | totai y total | total 
Number | number | Number) number | Nu™Mer| number | NU™MEr| number | NU™MPer | number Number | number 
receiving receiving | receiving receiving | receiving receiving 
relief relief relief relief | relief | relief 
Ere () () () (!) 383 5.7 267 4.0 210 3.4 171 2.7 
© Lnccesecee 225 1.3 642 3.6 720 | 4.0 686 | 3. 8 | 577 3.3 
Los A _ nara (!) () () (‘) (4) (‘) (‘) | (‘) () | (‘) 1, 052 4.2 
EE 138 0.6 327 1.3 75 .3 1 | I1L7 312 319) 328 $21 
_  ——— (‘) (1) $517 2 1, 661 | 9 1, 513 8 1, 389 8 1, 305 7 
Sen Francieco *..............- () () () (‘) (') | (') (*) (‘) (') (') 340 3.8 
! Data not available. 
2 Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 
+ Based on cases open on the last day of month. 
4 New York wa he ny of Welfare, Unemployment Insurance and Home Relief in New York City—Memorandum No.7, Apr. 13, 1938. Number of 
cases receiving supplementation of unemployment compensation for the week ended February 26. 
Social Security 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS* 
FOR MAY 1938 


Aggregate obligations incurred for four major 
types of relief in rural and town sample areas 
decreased 2.9 percent from April to May 1938, 
thus continuing the decline which began in April. 
The drop in the amount of relief was concurrent 
with a decrease of 2.2 percent in the number of 
cases aided. According to reports received by 
the Social Security Board from public and private 
agencies in 385 reporting areas, relief amounting 
to $3.3 million was extended to 200,000 cases in 
May. Reports include all public and private 
relief extended to cases except earnings under the 
Works Program and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The population of the sample areas in 
1930 was 11.5 percent of the rural and town 
population of the United States. 

The index of aggregate obligations incurred for 
relief to cases, based on the average monthly 
amount during the year July 1935-June 1936, 
was 139.0 for May 1938 as against 121.3 for the 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research 


corresponding month of 1937. This represents 
an increase of approximately 15 percent. 

Special types of public assistance constituted 
slightly more than two-thirds of total obligations 
incurred in the sample areas for May 1938. Of 
total payments for the special types of public 
assistance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—those made to 
recipients of old-age assistance were by far the 
largest part. General relief comprised slightly less 
than one-fourth of all relief reported, and emer- 
gency subsistence payments to farmers accounted 
for nearly one-tenth. Private relief represented 
only 0.3 percent of the total. 

Obligations incurred for the special types of 
public assistance increased by a negligible amount 
from April to May; declines in the amounts for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind were 
offset by an increase in the amount for old-age 
assistance. The amounts of obligations incurred 
for other types of relief declined. The 10.6-per- 
cent decrease from April to May in obligations 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief ! 
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Chart II.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
{Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 
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Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance and by months, 1935-38! 


[Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 




















Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas 
Special : Special | . : 
Year and month Public types of —— Private Year and month Public types o : ubsist- Priv 
Total public pay me Total | general | public | ®@°ePay-| Frivate 
relief ? assist- ments to; relief relief ? assist. | ments to relief 
‘ance farmers - farmers 
ance | 
1935 1937 
Se 223.7 285. 6 | oe CRE a 133.3 55.1 337.6 452.9 251.4 
0) 209.9 266.5 | ) ae 107.6 || February.......... -.-.- 132. 5 59. 1 348. 1 310. 1 650.9 
( es 205. 7 261.0 1 | ae GE Et Ga ninccesccadesecd 141.6 58.3 363.1 458. 5 376.9 
Ape Dp odetaennebecenaunn 197.5 249.0 = 125.4 || April...... neauiees cnet 134.8 49.8 370.0 434.4 360.3 
D ptdecacencene wentee 191.4 240. 6 GE Reccecccces 103. 1 lecuhinierernenatauge 121.3 40.8 375. 2 303. 2 376.2 
Si jnesccnstenetendéas 162.6 201.6 3} RES 111.5 35.3 365. 4 267. 2 112.1 
EE 154.8 189.9 GAS Becccccesce 0 Ss 102.0 32.1 388. 1 77.7 71.9 
BEE. .ccccccccccccece 143.0 174.1 4) =e 93. 6 SSS 106.4 32.6 399.0 111.2 66.4 
September. ........-...- 117.8 139.3 TAD feccccocces 83.3 || September-_-.-....-.....-- 110.3 33. 2 424.1 98.9 64.0 
i iencccecsecceees 123.6 146.2 TI Retcacmebes 80.9 || October................. 114.8 33.5 439. 4 | 115.3 77.4 
November ..........-.-- 109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November_............- 123.0 38. 1 454.3 146.9 91.6 
edmmoens “ 88.5 4.9 83.3 143. 4 150.2 |} December...........-..-.- 138. 4 48.9 476. 6 188. 2 172.9 
1936 1938 | 
. cscunonnacsnad 83.1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 |} January..........- ainda 145. 0 56.4 487.1 182.7 101.5 
February...... ----- -- 85. 6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 Be fe PE ccccceccnsccscs 149.2 58.8 492.5 204. 3 96.8 
Pe 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 EES 152. 2 60.1 499.9 213.3 107.6 
I pg etdsinttindboedne ox 76. 1 54.0 134.8 165.1 i) eas 143.2 48.7 502. 9 195. 4 103.0 
aD ssqusessmneduceesces 68.7 45.0 151.3 99. 6 80.6 sticnisetiieshpinnnindbanns 139.0 43.5 503. 0 189. 5 4.1 
ATS 66.2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 62.7 
| SSR 68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 
Bi. cacnscccccoceen 75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 
September.............. 79.5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 
Gi nacccceseseccces 90.1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
November .............. 04.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
\dibedenibmedivenn: 106.1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 
































: For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p 
ior to January 1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of status and of en. _— with January 1938, figures 


Figures pri 
ms only such aid administered on the basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. 
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Table 2 —Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of assistance, May 1938 


[Corrected to July 9, 1938] 





























Relief in 385 rural and town areas, May 1938 
Percen change from | Percentage distribution 
Type of assistance April 1938 in— of relief in—- 
Number of Amount of 
cases rel ef 

Number of a | of May 1938 | April 1938 
Re GE Bt Ps, nwccdedddiatidettidinncentsddiniumiaida 199, 768 $3, 346, 468 —2.2 —2.9 100. 0 100.0 
| EE ne NE Sn SN ee Mn 1 196, 579 3 3, 337, 065 —1.9 —2.9 99.7 99.7 
General relief. .... — wtshdddvnbbippenhnddaiinieanmatd 3 55, 403 4 765, 883 —8.1 —10.6 22.9 24.8 
Special types of public assistance *.......................---- ents 129, 745 2, 256, 787 +.7 (°) 67.4 665. 5 
tins sec cddenssabendabbaadabensetehenunntaséiiiiend 112, 081 1, 863, 639 +.8 +.3 55.7 53.9 
ee I GIO 6 cacintanentbcictssncknctibiimisniacbe 14, 769 331, 513 —.4 —1.7 9.9 9.8 
Aid to the blind _. ; pecocensevhenentnedossoubebsansnsoneddbbdés 2, 895 61, 635 +2.1 —.3 1.8 L8 
ee Sanne OS GIIID.....c. cabentntdiinnccmietscovnunbomnbiitans 7 14,975 7 315, 205 —4.3 —3.0 9.4 9.4 
Private relief... hoinbobecédhnedseneweusdsiinstds6secessdimbhaeedbensh 3, 189 8, 503 —17.4 —8.6 3 3 











1 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of public relief in 19 States. (See table 3.) 

* From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense eneinded. 

3 Includes 1,112 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 

4 Includes $20,635 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 

: i special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 
3s than 0.1 percent. 

? Estimated. 


Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Number of cases receiving relief and percentage change from previous 
month, by States, May 1938 


[Corrected to July 9, 1938] 















































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, May 1938 
Public relief 
State Special types of public assistance ! Private Pimms 
som General Subsistence relief total 
relief Old-age as- | 4 Aid to. | Aid tothe | Payments to April 1988 
sistance children blind 

Alabama (6 counties) 90 188 1, 228 475 37 47 15 +0.2 
Arizona (3 counties) . 32,218 417 983 290 30 535 105 —21.6 
Arkansas (10 counties 2, 969 433 1, 899 510 86 | ae +10 
California (10 counties) . 312,615 4, 530 5, 339 773 221 1,215 643 —4.1 
Colorado (8 counties) 33,759 1, 027 2, 610 290 44 | RE +5.7 
Connecticut (40 townships) _- 41,507 702 811 23 | —.9 
Florida (6 counties) 4, 008 925 2, 758 72 110 80 63 —.7 
Georgia (16 counties) . . 33, 252 339 2, 596 352 93 20 143 +1.7 
Illinois (11 counties). 16, 208 7, OVO 8, 004 411 316 245 133 +4. 8 
Indiana (9 counties). - 6, 444 2, 724 2, 825 704 172 7 12 —4.8 
Iowa (9 counties) __.. 4 5,823 41,840 3, 718 217 60 5 23 —7.2 
Kansas (13 counties) - * 5,007 1, 482 1, 944 423 61 1, 065 272 —3.1 
Kentucky (12 counties) 2, 554 55 | ee Ree rere 6 24 —2.0 
Louisiana (10 parishes) 5, 793 7 3, 825 1, 023 89 110 20 +3.9 
Massachusetts (23 townships) - 41,448 4 540 971 82 7 1 1 —4.5 
Michigan (11 counties) 411,634 4 5, 430 5, 066 912 21 115 128 —6.5 
Minnesota (12 counties 9, 792 42,243 6, 639 520 58 245 87 —.6 
Mississippi (10 counties 2, 509 145 Y ) Se ae 55 605 -—Li 
Missouri (12 counties)... . 9, 411 3, 465 5, 254 200 312 | es: —2.1 
Montana (8 counties)... 32,913 770 1,322 257 6 665 6 —5.4 
Nebraska (8 counties) - 3, 989 * 636 2,171 382 46 720 34 —6.5 
New York (7 counties) _ 28, 783 3, 912 4, 631 405 7 |) Re —7.3 
North Carolina (12 counties) 33,979 508 2, 667 640 156 3 eee +5.7 
North Dakota (7 counties) __. 45,412 1, 053 1, 159 126 13 3, 450 6 —9.8 
Ohio (9 counties) . . 10, 575 * 3, 005 6, 486 534 128 45 287 —7.5 
Oklahoma (9 counties) 12, 408 43, 604 6, 933 1, 577 226 20 48 +.2 

‘on (6 counties) 2, 212 * 581 1, 431 1 41 10 16 —4.0 
South Carolina (8 counties) 34, 604 274 2, 745 370 110 1, 160 88 +18.7 
South Dakota (9 counties) 6, 486 554 1, 950 272 10 | 46 Oa —3,2 
Tennessee (9 counties) 43,016 110 1, 960 806 107 10 30 +3.2 
Texas (26 counties)... _-- . - 11, 038 634 NS ee ne Cee 30 63 +10 
Utah (5 counties) da 3 1,424 252 1, 035 291 23 EEE —.9 
Virginia (13 counties)..................- 1, 676 WS eae | ee 30 12 +2.8 
Washington (6 counties)._...___. $3,7 4904 2, 434 521 62 45 82 —7.2 
West Virginia (4 counties)... __- aii 32,251 912 912 449 37 5 62 —3.1 
Wisconsin (% counties)................._- 36,251 41, 578 3, 291 721 127 945 181 —5.8 

_ pectades recipients in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 

stimated. 

* Eliminates duplication in the count of households receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 

* Includes a relatively small number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 
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incurred for general relief accounted for approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of the decline in total obliga- 
tions incurred. Emergency subsistence payments 
to farmers under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion were 3.0 percent less in May than in April, 
and private relief was less by 8.6 percent. 

The index of special types of public assistance 
was 503.0 in May 1938 as compared with 375.2 
in the same month of 1937, an increase of 34.1 
percent. The general relief index was 43.5 in 
May, only slightly above its position a year ago. 
Indexes of emergency subsistence payments to 
farmers and private relief were markedly below 
the level of May 1937. The index of emergency 
subsistence payments declined 37.5 percent. 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 





Reports cover entire counties in all States sampled except Massachusetts ond Connecticut where 
nontly rural, some of 


The population 


them include towns and smoll cities ranging in size 
of the areas in IS3O wos approximately 6, 


10 25,000 pan 
"000 or lS par 


cent of the total rural and town population of the United 


Table 4.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount of relief and percentage change from previous month, by 
States, May 1938 


[Corrected to July 9, 1938] 






































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, May i938 
Public relief ! 
State 

ial assi 2 Percentage 

Total . . comm wanes Private change in 

Ge 1 Subsistence relief total from 

relief Aid to payments to “on oe 

Old-age dependent Aid to the farmers * 
assistance poo blind 

$18, 987 $1, 438 $11, 019 #4, 814 $353 $1, 315 $45 —42 
51, 343 5, 934 24, 384 8, 868 702 11, 125 330 — 18.0 
26, 740 2, 585 17, 324 5, 342 799  ) +.8 
367, 747 99, 940 176, 603 27, 647 10, 637 51, 240 1, 680 —.§8 
93, 439 12, 456 69, 968 7, 761 1, 184 | ee +14 
41, 923 20, 120 20, 685 949 139 | CRESS +65.2 
53, 614 6, 508 42, 807 549 1, 606 1, 855 199 +1.0 
32, 625 1,475 22, 440 7, 234 938 440 Ss +40 
243, 986 95, 241 127, 033 7,975 9, 435 3, 930 72 +7.6 
88, 186 30, 417 38, 389 15, 905 3, 297 130 —3.6 

106, 973 4 27, 769 73, 310 4, 264 1, 435 110 &5 —7. 
87, 240 19, 835 36, 481 11, 161 1,340 17, 510 913 —46 
22, 308 607 8 a sipmnciana 120 45 —-.9 
60, 485 7,714 33, 328 16, 303 1,070 2, 040 30 +5.6 
43, 320 #12, 279 26, 923 3, O40 122 30 17 —5.5 
194, 868 4 84, 350 83, 440 24, 224 405 2, 095 354 —7.1 
Minnesota (12 counties) ................. 186, 930 4 46, 100 119, 051 15, 897 1, 212 4, 205 375 —Ll 
Mississippi (10 counties) ................-. 9, 852 330 of REESE SS ee Sees 800 877 +1.2 
Missouri i ccnintennsdtediand 117, 069 19, 838 81, 200 5,711 7,800 | AR ae +.1 
Montana (8 counties) ._.................. 64, 555 15, 924 26, 153 7, 059 122 15, 260 37 —3.4 
Nebraska (8 counties) ..................-. 63, 219 48,702 31, 562 10, 139 911 11, 765 140 —8.9 
New York (7 counties)... ............... 176, 865 72, 192 87, 577 15, 302 | i =| See —126 
North Caro (12 counties) 30, 365 3, 195 23, 624 10, 223 2, 058 aI eel +4.9 
North Dakota (7 counties) _. 120, 854 22, 432 18, 662 4,115 224 75, 345 7 —13.5 
Ohio (9 counties). .........-. 192, 396 4 33, 990 139, 093 15, 665 2, 538 870 240 —3.2 
Oklahoma (9 counties) ..................-. 147, 196 4 22, 133 104, 628 18, 001 1, 884 415 135 —24 
Oregon (6 counties) .....................- 41, 749 4 8, 582 27, 535 4,315 YS6, 285 46 —.2 
South Carolina (8 counties) _............. 57, 600 2, 689 26, 502 , 307 1, 293 19, 555 164 +23.5 
South Dakota (9 counties) ..............- 118, 508 8, 516 38, 470 4, 238 234 |) eee —8.3 
‘Tennessee (9 counties)... ...............-. 40, 414 485 23, 493 14, 551 1, 533 195 157 +3.5 
Texas (26 counties) ................-....-. 138, 725 3, 703 a 520 69 —.2 
Utah (5 counties) 40, 132 3, 938 26, 824 8, 140 605 | ee —.2 
Virginia (13 counties) - 10, 790 i | aa | ees 440 7 —3.7 
Wash (6 counties 87, 032 414,972 53, 578 14,744 2,011 1,410 317 —8.9 
West V 35, 007 11, 810 12, 646 9, 241 643 125 542 —3.0 
Wisconsin (8 count 124, 426 A 55, 003 19, 731 2, 555 18, 555 1, 039 —4.3 


























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded 


2 Includes obligations incurred for payments to recipients in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal 


i Botimated 


« Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Maintenance of Wage Records 


The Accounting Operations Section of the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance in Baltimore has 
now practically completed the posting of all 
employee accounts for the year 1937. By June 
30, 1938, the greater part of the posting of 1937 
wage credits to individual ledger sheets had been 
accomplished with 55.5 million reports recorded, 
and the month of July saw the virtual completion 
of the gigantic bookkeeping task of recording wages 
received by each covered employee during 1937. 
The prompt accomplishment of this objective is 
noteworthy in view of the unprecedented magni- 
tude of the task of processing the 75.4 million wage 
reports received. 

This completes all operations for 1937 except 
the final summarization of employee earnings 
cards for each account, which will result in record- 
ing the annual totals of earnings on the individual 
ledger sheets, at the time the wage credits for the 
first quarter of 1938 are posted. 

Meanwhile, recording employee wages for the 
first quarter of 1938 is progressing even more 
expeditiously as a result of the experience of the 
past year. By June 30, 24.9 million individual 
reports of taxable wages earned in the first quarter 
of 1938 had been received and 10.5 million had 
been converted to punch card form; by July 30, 
22.2 million punch cards had been prepared from 
the 26.5 million wage reports received. 

It is probable that receipts of wage items for the 
first quarter of 1938 is more complete than is 
indicated by a direct comparison with the 1937 
figures. The number of wage items is determined, 
not by the total number of different employees, 
but by the number of employees who worked for 
each employer at any time during a reporting 
period. Thus, in case of change of employment, 
an employee will have more than one wage report 
filed for him. The longer the reporting period, 
the greater will be the increase caused by this 
factor of labor turn-over. Each reporting period 
of 1937 covered 6 months, but in 1938 reports 
are being made at the end of each 3 months. In 
addition, employment was lower during the first 
quarter of 1938 than it was in 1937, further 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


reducing the number of wage reports for the 
period. 


Tabulations of 1937 Employer and Employee 
Data 

The first tabulation of 1937 wage records has 
been completed, and the results of the study will 
shortly be ready for publication. This tabulation 
shows break-downs of the data for employing 
organizations by geographical area and size of 
firm as measured by number of employees, for the 
2 reporting periods of 1937 as well as for the year 
as a whole. 

Preparations for the second tabulation of the 
1937 employer data, by industry and by field 
office area, have been nearly completed. The 
new geographical code for State, county, and 
city has been punched on the employer cards. 
These cards will next be segregated for single- 
unit and multi-unit employers, and the second 
tabulation will then be made at once for the single- 
unit employers. Special punch cards are being 
printed for multi-unit employing organizations 
and their branches. These will be tabulated and 
the results used as a basis for estimated break- 
downs of employment and pay rolls of multi-unit 
organizations, to be added to the corresponding 
totals of the single-unit cards. 

The preparation of statistical cards for individ- 
ual wage earners in covered industry in 1937, 
with which the run of employee data for the year 
will be made, will begin very shortly. These 
cards will be reproduced from the employee sum- 
mary cards, which are now being made by a process 
of mechanical summarization of the earnings 
cards punched from the SS-2a forms for each 
worker. A final procedure for the tabulation has 
been worked out, and the run will begin in individ- 
ual regions as soon as the statistical cards are 
made. 


Reporting Wage Records to Employees 


For several months the Bureau of Old-Age 
Insurance has been receiving requests from em- 
ployees concerning the amounts of wages reported 
for them by employers, as shown by the Board’s 
records. In July, the Bureau began to supply 
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answers giving the amounts of wages recorded as 
paid in 1937. The inquiries could not be answered 
prior to that date because there is a lag of about 
6 months between the end of the period in which 
the wages are paid and the time they are posted 
and summarized on the ledger sheets. Employers 
are allowed 1 month in which to file the returns, 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which collects 
the taxes, requires about 3 months to handle wage 
reports before they are transmitted to the Board. 

Special post card forms were printed and dis- 
tributed to the field offices of the Board for the 
use of employees in making requests as to the 
status of their wage records. In addition to 
requests made on these post card forms, any 
inquiries by general letter are answered. If the 
employee questions the accuracy of the amount 
reported the field office supplies him with another 
form on which he can make a detailed statement 
of the employers for whom he worked in 1937 and 
the amount of wages he received from each. This 
is used as a basis for further search of the Board’s 





wage records to determine whether any items pre- 
viously not identified can be located through his 
statement. Procedures are being worked out for 
further investigation should there still be discrep- 
ancies between the employee’s statement and his 
wage records on file with the Board. 

The number of inquiries so far received by 
the Bureau has been much less than was expected, 
From January 1 to August 1, only 3,876 inquiries 
had been received. 

The Board at first considered sending a yearly 
statement to each registrant giving the amount 
of wages recorded in his account. This procedure 
was found to be inadvisable because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining correct addresses for employees. 
The wage reports sent in by employers do not 
give addresses of employees. The only address 
which the Board has for an employee is the one 
originally given on his application for an account 
number. 

By July 1, 1939, the Board will be able to 
answer requests about wages earned in 1938. 


Chart I.—Number of claims received in Washington and certified by the Social Security Board, cumulative by 
months, April 1937-June 1938 
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Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


A total of 16,597 claims for lump-sum pay- 


ments under title II of the Social Security Act a 1 Ce 
was received in Washington in June 1938; this NEW JERSEY -nn----— == 
was a decrease of 7.5 percent from the number conNecTiCUT -------—- ee 
received in May. The number of claims certified (wcocan ee 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, |massacnuserrs ————— 
however, increased by 4.3 percent from the pre- ae a 


ceding month to a total of 18,061 in June. The 


average payment certified during June was $47.70, wisconsin lie et: 
the highest monthly n verage payment since claims lonamane s-enens onan SOA EEM MEET EEEE EEE EEEEEEEEE EEE EE 

ve been payable. a ippeteentnmsemnatipireatinnpenceenion 
ha E = — eee Oe 

: 4 | MARYLAND 

During the fiscal year 1937-38 a total of 171,545 RHODE ISLAND: - ppiieisannipenienenaeeneo= 
claims for lump-sum payments was received. > amen rosea 
Claims filed by the heirs or representatives of the a Se 

. | NORTH DAKOTA 

estates of deceased wage earners constituted 55.5 | OREGON Sm 


percent of this total, while claims filed by wage 


Chart IIl.—Average lump-sum payments certified, by 
States, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938 
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earners attaining age 65 accounted for 44.5 per- \newrucny -——-- — 

cent. During the first half of the fiscal year the |wromine --° sauiiepetaneninentaa pica | 

number of claims received increased rapidly each co - a | 

month. This rising trend has not been con- | veneuma->---- ee a eS | | 

tinued, however, in 1938; the number of claims [Tenwessee ————<< 
received has decreased in 5 of the last 6 months ‘nanan ——-- : — | 

of the fiscal year. It is probable that fewer ent eamouna — | 
claims have been received in 1938 than would |new weneo---------- NNT 

have been received if employment and pay rolls ee ae 


had not decreased in the latter part of 1937 and 
in the first 6 months of 1938. The number of 
claims filed is influenced by the amounts of the 
potential claims payments, since potential claim- 
ants frequently do not file claims for small amounts. 

There were 165,203 claims certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment during the 
fiscal year 1937-38. By June 30, 1938, a cumu- 


lative total of 169,622 claims had been certified. 
This represents 93.4 percent of the cumulative 
total of 181,565 claims received through the end of 
June. From July 1937 through January 1938, 
the number of claims certified increased in every 
month except August 1937; since January the num- 
ber certified has fluctuated from month to month. 


Table 1.—Number of claims for lump-sum payments received and certified and average amount certified, by 
months, July 1937-June 1938 












































| Claims received Claims certified Average amount certified 
| 
Month | benny = Foresninge Bay 
r change from r change from ange from 
Number previous Number previous Amount previous 
month month month 
— = a 
Fiscal year 1937-88, total.........--..----------ee--ocecenceneee | OR ae 1 165, 203 |...........--- ‘MOL... 
1937: | r Lie 
SE ERE © SY Ree Sao 4, 510 —6.3 5, 103 +71.1 17.30 +19.9 
tilt i n0s 2 onenccnitiiaeronne we annmmediménaadeaadammdanmeaae 6, 209 +37.7 4, 290 —15.9 20. 25 +17.1 
i ikidinsxanckchconnhoosanctnnuahadamsdalebaigadimcmdel 6, 623 +6. 7 5, 690 +32. 6 22. 51 +11.2 
Yetober....... | 8, 260 +24.7 9, 450 +66. 1 26. 40 +17.3 
Ss osassinecciniccousarwinus adh mdeihediaane ea 13, 466 +63. 0 9, 530 +.8 27.76 +5.2 
AALS EREDAR BET 683 +53.6 14, 755 +54.8 27.15 —2.2 
eee mene ht 19, 419 6.1 23, 538 +59. 5 31.68 +16.7 
February. .... 18, 214 —6.2 16, 294 —30.8 34. 69 +9.5 
March.____. 20, 888 +14.7 21, 858 +34.1 38. 29 +10.4 
| =e 18, 728 —10.3 19, 370 —11.4 42. 55 +111 
ee 17, 948 —4.2 17, 311 —10.6 46. 57 +9.4 
sr 16, 597 —7.5 18, 061 +4.3 47.70 +2.4 
' Adjusted for 47 claims which were certified and later canceled during the fiscal year. 
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The number of claims and the total amounts 
certified each month since the beginning of the 
old-age insurance program are shown by chart I. 
The rate of increase in the amounts certified 
during the fiscal year has been greater than the 
rate of increase in the number of claims certified, 
because of the steady increase in the average value 
of claims. This is, of course, expected because 





of the lengthening period during which wages 
creditable under title II of the act might be earned, 
The average rate of increase in the amounts cer- 
tified was 28.4 percent per month for the entire 
fiscal year. 

By June 30, 1938, a cumulative total of nearly 
$6 million had been certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the payment of lump-sum claims, 


Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number and 
average amount of claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, 






































June 1938! 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
State Number of claims Number of claims Number of claims 
Average Average | Average 
amount amount amount 
Received | Certified | “tiled | Received | Certified | “fed | Received | Certified | certified 

Cumulative through June 30...............- 181,565 | 4169, 622 9 $34. 87 81, 620 176, 767 2 $35. 16 99, 945 | 1 92, 855 1 $34. 64 
| EES 16, 597 18, 061 47.7 6,715 7, 119 51.10 9, 882 10, 942 | 45. 49 
305 339 25. 96 44 51 35. 90 261 288 | 24. 20 

4 8 31. 52 2 2 4.44 2 6 28. 25 

40 61 40. 01 4 29 43. 99 26 32 | 36. 39 
107 97 28. 25 26 27 38. 08 81 70 | 24. 46 
1, 249 1,252 43. 39 648 613 39. 42 601 639 | 47.2 
102 124 54. 56 46 46 49. 85 56 78 | 57. 33 
340 373 57.06 164 167 61. 06 17 206 53. 82 
27 36 45.12 16 45. 55 ul 13 | 44.37 
86 101 47. 59 37 45 7.7 49 56 | 47.46 
193 192 31.93 43 4s 29. 38 150 144 | 32. 78 

| 

214 235 36. 82 61 60 7.11 153 175 | 33. 30 
21 25 32. 37 7 10 16. 65 14 15 42.85 
52 49 33. 41 16 20 43.16 36 2u 26. 69 

1, 106 1, 221 55. 95 4M4 513 58. 97 622 08 53. 76 
472 501 44. 16 213 227 45. 51 259 274 | 43. 05 
173 175 42.81 | 71 75 41.95 102 100 43. 45 
168 176 47.03 62 70 47.29 106 106 46.3% 
269 274 45.15 81 aS 59. 13 188 186 | 38. 4 
200 224 34. 06 62 61 43.24 138 163 | 30. 62 
130 131 39. 27 57 55 45. 97 73 76 34. 41 
246 299 45. 20 NS i} 49. 65 158 205 | 43.2 
852 855 51. 76 419 400 5A. 57 433 455 | 49. 30 
BS 7 54.79 242 285 4.7 446 465 54. 85 
266 285 52. 37 131 134 54. 61 135 151 50. 39 
103 120 29. 03 13 13 36. 40 90 107 | 28. 13 
422 480 46. 89 171 198 50. 12 251 282 44. 62 
49 63 44. 85 14 22 56. 00 35 41 38. 87 
107 122 48. 06 40 43 59. 50 67 | 79 41. 8 
2B 28 61.11 15 16 61. 82 8 12 60.17 
101 102 35. 23 45 38 34. 68 56 64 35. 55 
651 704 60. 56 292 290 64. 88 359 414 57. 4 
14 21 32.14 7 47.05 9 | 14 24. 68 

2, 032 2, 185 55. 29 752 SOS 58. 41 1, 280 | 1, 377 53. 46 
359 29. 45 73 91 38. 12 233 | 268 26. 51 
24 26 37. 42 13 ll 35. 26 ll | 15 | 39. 00 

1, 055 1,151 50. 78 443 521 52. 01 612 | 630 49.77 
115 138 47.15 38 45 52. 33 77 93 44.04 
158 191 41. 35 77 84 35. 88 81 107 45. 64 
1, 678 1,815 53. 00 7 789 56. 60 882 1, 026 | 50. 24 
183 191 50.77 84 80 7. 25 99 111 53. 30 
165 182 29. 47 31 40 40. 41 134 142 26. 39 
32 39 31. 87 9 13 31.80 23 26 31.90 
234 268 35. 06 61 78 41.89 173 190 32. 25 
518 660 36. 46 170 18S 37. 09 348 472 36. 21 
50 62 5A. 87 22 28 50. 97 2s 34 58. 08 
38 53 44.77 18 21 47.94 20 32 42.7 
294 324 35. 42 100 106 42. 43 194 218 32. 01 
322 346 40. 51 159 170 39. 85 163 | 176 41.15 
258 238 41. 16 91 97 44. 10 167 | 191 39. 67 
311 319 52.75 132 164 55. 54 179 | 155 49.79 
25 21 35. 92 12 11 43.77 13 | 10 277.23 
19 14 42. 60 5 1 20. 22 14 13 44. 33 





























1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 34 percent of total taxable wages. 


before Jan. 1, 1942 


This is the only type of claim payable 


? Cumulative totals have been corrected by subtracting from the total number of claims certified, 47 certified claims which were canceled prior to June ], 


1938. 
3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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The average payment certified for all claims in- 
creased during the fiscal year from $17.30 in July 
1937 to $47.70 in June 1938. For the fiscal year 
as a whole, the average amount certified was 
$35.45 (chart II). The jurisdictions showing the 
highest average payments for the fiscal year were 
New Jersey, New York, Alaska, and Illinois, with 
averages of $41.83, $41.12, $40.82, and $38.96, 
respectively. New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina, with averages of $21.14, $21.31, 
and $22.75, respectively, were the three States in 
which the average payments certified were lowest. 

Through experience gained in actual operation 
and because of changes in procedure, the time 
required to settle claims for lump-sum payments 
has been reduced considerably in recent months. 
By June 1938 the average number of days re- 
quired from the receipt of claims in the field offices 
to the issuance of the checks to the claimants was 
about 24 days as compared to an average of more 
than 41 days in December 1937. 


Applications for Employee Account Numbers 


A total of 458,836 applications for employee 
account numbers (Forms SS—5) was received in 
Baltimore during the month of June 1938, an in- 
crease of 12.8 percent from the previous month. 
The chief cause of this increase is probably the 
entrance into the labor market of students leaving 
school. It is also possible that unemployed in- 
dividuals who had not previously applied for 
account numbers were given an incentive to do so 
by the hope of obtaining work relief, as a result 
of recent Federal relief appropriations. Although 
the Works Progress Administration and other 
Federal agencies employing relief workers do not 
require that workers obtain account numbers, 
they encourage workers to apply for them as an 
aid in obtaining private employment. 

Preparations for filing tax returns with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for the second quarter 
of 1938, for which returns are due on or before 
July 31, 1938, may also have contributed to the 
increase in applications received, since all the em- 
ployees covered by these returns must be identi- 
fied by account numbers. Increasing use of 
account numbers in connection with State unem- 
ployment compensation programs has undoubtedly 
contributed to the increase in applications 
received. 

The number of employee applications filed 
during June 1938 brought the cumulative total 
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received to date to 39,565,157. (See table 3.) 
Receipts of applications for employee account 
numbers were by far the largest in December 1936, 
the first full month in which applications were 
filed, when over 17 million were received. Since 
that time the receipts have decreased rapidly 
until January 1938; beginning with February 1938 
the receipts have ranged from 406,000 to 462,000 


Table 3.—Applications for employee account numbers 
received in Baltimore as of June 30, 1938 ' 






























Number of applications 
received 4 
State 
Cumulative 
through June 
June 30 
ttsnnidannnendissiediatageiiiiectaa 39, 565, 157 458, 836 
7, 989 
18, 059 646 
141, 470 2,711 
269, 486 5, 063 
2, 511, 128 26, 897 
305, 3, 813 
: 655, 519 3, 997 
ee RT 89, 175 1, 152 
| RS 249, 988 4, 061 
Pe icacavhpeendbtneanics oaepicaoineiostestl 562, 385 6, 348 
Ninn nitesedehibhntanens keedghboennmda 688, 631 9, 270 
Pe iaccccaccckuscidsiniasantdoniattebeetenl 125, 569 1,390 
SEE 128, 162 2, 999 
BEL ntnccuddsdattdabhdcstantchdiunnnehae 2, 795, 354 25, 475 
IE, . scatnicnuimauntagecetipechabaaanimaninl 1, 059, 831 11,001 
BIL: cncccttiniansetinnksittnsenctenaonphinii 502, 672 7,211 
Oe RR IR. SHEL GEEN 406, 107 6,113 
Pov acatectbsesesecacsiscdinnabinannaaea 593, 581 12, 258 
DAD. + c0snteantienetenesanagincsiatpeeanane 528, 491 11, 775 
itn ccnndschhbusntetniietmascasghinimllnbe 265, 166 2, 976 
ee aT re 559, 7, 198 
BRI. 0nd nansecccasccveccoussesennsasse 1, 652, 337 5, 448 
Is 6 atdcovecscechdutasensonsheenghebent 1, 847, 947 14, 410 
DI, 2cccoscessequcencethensennabineuuiiaa 681, 157 11, 285 
PEEIGnccoccccescnccsnccsacnnncudaswseeseen 338 6, 997 
OO Se see 1, 067, 098 15, 053 
Montana... 147, 926 3, 261 
Nebraska 269, 497 4, 891 
 . aes 37, 923 627 
ee area 170, 253 1,615 
1, 462, 233 18, 121 
94, 046 2, 159 
5, 446, 157 46, 643 
785, 680 9, 671 
90, 311 2, 190 
2, 372, 811 28, 175 
539, 963 6, 758 
328, 073 5, 265 
PL, «ccaccnsnetoudhandehnemnmamenaniien 3, 423, 067 26, 539 
Bis cin céssneecnpitians becouhnbiamand 283, 353 1, 238 
OE asi sisi csstrinensnintdsciniehestcssaialaionn tiatiabiaaa 412, 320 5, 761 
EE I id cncnscncdcemdanadanubancetucoun 103, 749 2, 057 
10, 168 
31, 728 
2, 361 
1, 216 
9, 436 
8, 659 
EE HE ikcinbacnandondcconguesedunmanbeniae 535, 178 6, 101 
. SS eRe sinh tenia 810, 180 9, 622 
Ws dndiicbentsasnguaqnanagianseeennal 63, 520 1,043 








1 The count of employee applications must not be taken as a Measure of the 
number of persons engaged currently in employment covered by the old-age 
benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative total of per- 
sons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As an aid in the ad- 
ministration of State unemployment compensation laws and for other reasons, 
account numbers have been issued to individuals who were not in employ- 
ment covered by title II at the time their applications were made. 

2 The numbers of applications received, both cumulative and for the month, 
are net receipts obtained by subtracting all ‘‘voids’’ (cards rejected for various 
reasons) from the actual number received. These ‘‘voids’’ may have been 
received during the current month or in any previous month. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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a month. The monthly receipts of applications Table 4.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of i 


¥ . % applicants for employee account numbers, January=- 
for the fiscal year 1937-38 are shown in the fol March, April, May, and June 1938 













































































lowing tabulation: 

“ Applications Applicants for employee account numbers 

ame re =— . | 

. Sex and color a i 
Fiscal year, 1937-38, total_-------.--- 9, 602, 533 Jenuary- April | May | June 

1937: —__—— 
a sm ee n py on a. a> 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
ee... pameriecircoedial aS} S| C3] 

r A a! Se ee ‘ =——S=..-—_ _§_——— a Eee — —=_= 
ins. 5. Soe oss aceeema on 685, 857 Tr eae 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
I seannecdicdscnnewndascne 685,617 white... eee eennnn wo] wel eo] mar 
. ee .8 2.8 3.6 : 

a a a, ee 3] He] 38] 
February -___- SSS Ul tll 
ee a ee 456,167 tinue torise. Unless coverage should be extended | 
— anna nnn ene nee n een ---------- ry 699 _ to a new group of the population, the young people —_| 
— | > 2 gadget algae i 458. on entering the labor market will some day form the | 

* Revised. Table 5.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of 
‘ applicants for employee account numbers, January- 
"ee —— for Employee Account March, April, May, and June 1938 
umbers 
° e ° ° Applicants f | count bers 
The age distribution of the recent applicants for sano ntiianeemciaamemme 
employee account numbers reflects the ending of Male Female 
the school year and the subsequent entrance of  “#° *°8? =") —— 
many young persons into the labor market. The ag Pe Eg Pe ee 

proportion of the total applicants who were under Mareh March i 

20 rar of age —_ considerably higher in this Total 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100. 0 hoo.o - P pre 

month than in the previous months of 1938. (See © —|— —| —— ,— —— | —— er 

. e 3 eae 14.8 | 16.7 | 18.9 | 24.7 18.8 | 19.5 | 21.9) 2.0 

table 5.) Even during the earlier months of the 20-0. eceueichnicia 18-2 | 17.6 17.5) 17.6) 2.9 223 21.6 | 30.5 

year, however, the proportion of applicants who 8544 oo 16.7 16.7 14.9 13:9 16.3 | 16.5 | 15 7| 46 

were under 20 years of age was much above their B54 8.7 87 7.8 73 4-0 3 3.9 | a8 

. . v0" Gis GUreccsocce ° 5 ° . ° | . 
proportion in the 11-million sample of early ap- et 
piicants for account numbers.' Thus, the rise in 


bulk of the new applicants. The influence of 
seasonal factors upon the characteristics of current | 
applicants for account numbers will probably be 


‘ In the 11-million sample 3.3 percent of the male applicants and 6.8 percent more noticeable as the total number received each 
of the female applicants were under 20 years of age. Social Security Bulletin 


the’proportion of young persons among applicants 
has been continuous; and it may very weli con- 


























(April 1988), Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 68. month declines. ) 
Table 6.—Distribution of applicants for employee account numbers, by age, sex, and color, United States summary, 
June 1938 ' 
{ 
Male applicants Female applicants ; 
Age group (years) . a I 
| 

Total White Negro Other Total White Negro | Other s 
S 
——— aa y 
IE EE Oey aN ee 276, 318 230, 575 33, 786 2, 957 147, 686 131, 284 15, 825 | 877 : 
CEE a ae a ee 68, 229 61, 499 6, 450 290 41, 273 38, 808 2, 323 142 V 
a ee ea PEN 48, 630 41, 389 6, 756 485 30, 251 26, 932 3, 193 1% | V 
EA a a a 52, 284 42, 834 8, 499 951 34, 438 29, 344 4, 974 10 | V 
Aa aia ltthicndntidncdnbinanansdidiinbsenibdibantaindants 38, 304 31, 867 5, 794 643 21, 535 18, 234 3, 197 | 14 V 
een a otitis hmebgaanediabaddnmiawadeie 31, 369 27, 580 3, 431 358 12, 491 11, 023 1, 408 | 60 V 
as asd dnd alain Sllanliake 20, 033 18, 141 1, 716 176 5, 556 5, 012 524 | 20 V 
EN TR 16, 759 15, 883 843 33 1, 990 1, 864 121 5 P= 

ih tititintis diane tstneninidinisigianeghtitsiliiendsainlbiaidnndiansdiiodkindsiniades 700 382 297 21 152 67 85 | sue 
Ww 




















1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in June of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 
with the figures for applications received. 
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The sex and color distributions of the June ap- 
plicants show very little differences from the pre- 
vious months of 1938. 

The total number of applications included in 
this tabulation of applicants for account numbers 
by age, sex, and color is slightly lower for June 
than that reported for May, whereas the actual 
number of applications received in Baltimore was 
approximately 12.8 percent higher in June than 
in May. This discrepancy may be explained by 
the fact that the present tabulation includes only 
those applications for which actuarial cards have 
been placed in the supplementary alphabetical 


file in the current month. Since there may be 
some lag in this operation, the count does not agree 
with the figures for applications received. This 
difference in the total number, and the possibility 
that some May applicants are included in the 
June tabulations or that some of the June applica- 
tions will be carried over to the July tabulations 
should affect the characteristics of the total very 
little. 


CORRECTION.—On page 24 of the June Bulletin, it was erroneously stated 
that “The United States, Alaska, and Hawaii are divided into approximately 
380 different administrative areas, each with a different number.” There 
are 579 administrative areas. 


Table 7.—Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers, by age and color and by States, and total 
number of male and female applicants by States, June 1938 ' 





Total 


Number of male applicants 



































State yoy Color Age group (years) 
wore | reese | Under 65and| U 
cants plicants | y n- 
| White | Negro | Other 20 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | “Over | known 
| | | 

Total | 424,004 | 276,318 | 230,576 | 33,786 | 2,956 | 68,239 | 48,630 | 52, 284 | 38, 304 | 31,369 | 20,033 | 16,750 700 
Alabama. -. ‘ -| 5,758 4, 107 2,580 | 1,512 15 | 1,018 881 | 1,034 529 358 191 72 uw 
Alaska. 529 420 | eres 7 3 4 113 63 60 39 Re 
Arizona. . -- 2, 830 2, 050 1, 857 122 71 370 466 292 242 181 38 3 
Arkansas... 4, 299 3, 210 2, 431 775 4 667 717 783 472 292 162 115 2 
California. 26, 662 15, 545 14, 089 654 802 | 2,810] 2,683) 3,334) 2676) 2,232) 1,342 465 3 
Colorado 3, 916 2, 505 2, 538 46 11 612 494 563 393 303 186 Py Sa 
Connecticut .. 3, 157 1, 856 1,777 74 5 677 272 260 222 199 141 80 5 
Delaware ; 938 597 502 i, aa 131 83 104 64 50 37 126 2 
District of Columbia | 2,568 1, 721 888 828 5 368 367 417 299 173 69 25 3 
Florida... ; | 4, 981 3, 460 2,043 | 1,416 1 823 613 814 514 347 175 154 20 
Georgia... 4, 659 3, 311 1,789 | 1, 521 1 886 732 812 427 225 102 91 36 
Hawaii___ inal 142 14 1 75 24 16 30 11 5 Og ee 
Idaho. . ... E saeldenal 036 2, 238 2, 228 3 7 591 472 441 309 229 158 35 3 
Illinois. | 24, 058 13, 764 12,572 | 1,154 38 | 4,101 | 2,046| 2,022] 1,817] 1,606 928 | 1,242 2 
Indiana. . 0, 782 5, 868 5, 379 486 3 1, 843 923 944 721 697 515 220 5 
lows. 8, 450 5,503 | 5,410 | 83 10| 1,308] 1,241] 1,037 745 642 398 fe 
Kansas 6,217| 3782 3,554) 216 12| 1,235 720 703 443 367 240 ee 
Kentucky 11,386 | 8, 162 7, 431 685 46 | 1,727} 1,760| 1,871] 1,165 774 522 230 113 
Louisiana 9, 791 7, 054 4, 660 2, 378 16 1, 735 1, 611 1, 606 QS 1 641 356 113 ll 
Maine... 2, 167 1, 315 = |) eee 6 300 231 240 178 158 127 1 
Maryland 4, 158 2, 492 1, 871 609 12 590 431 494 342 271 154 ye 
Massachusetts 5, 207 3, 209 3, 141 64 4/ 1,023 608 543 437 277 196 122 3 
Michigan. __. 13, 367 8, 775 7,555 | 1,082 138 | 1,832] 1,167| 1,311| 1,295; 1,373] 1,066 725 6 
Minnesota. _. 13, 954 9, 265 9, 074 58 133 | 2,005] 1,747] 1,739] 1,163] 1,117 726 675 3 
Mississippi. } 3, 132 2, 384 1,372} 1,011 1 448 575 690 340 174 105 36 16 
Missouri. - | 15, 518 10, 727 9,045 | 1,668 14| 2,017] 1,840; 2127/ 1,645] 1,370 743 978 7 
Montana... | 3, 748 2, 723 2, 536 7 180 455 464 533 434 469 327 35 6 
Nebrasks.__. | 9,477 5, 102 4, 950 91 61 | 1,229 901 896 682 584 398 410 2 
Nevada. ‘ 482 360 349 3 8 42 54 71 65 51 38 yy re 
New Hampshire... . 1, 067 | 734 732 2 |. -| 209 111 108 80 100 68 __ ) eae 
New Jersey. __. | 24, 143 15, 384 13,129 | 2,224 31 | 3,625) 2,138 | 2,196| 2451] 2436] 1,644 879 15 
New Mexico... } 1,771 1, 346 1, 283 | 25 38 322 283 350 182 1%4 54 18 13 
New York.__. | 32,416 19, 7 17,555 | 1,968 245 | 3,382] 2831 | 4,025| 3349] 2,701/| 1,454] 1,992 34 
North Carolina. ___- | 8, 169 5, 939 | 3,809 | 2,114 16} 1,968] 1,263) 1,170 661 375 206 72 224 
North Dakota | 2,716 1, 960 1, 920 | 2 38 423 503 436 256 176 124 of Re. 
Ohio... 2h, 752 17,700 | 15,824] 1,832 44| 3,911] 2,178| 2,219| 1,951] 1,778] 1,517] 4,135 ll 
Oklahoma... E | 7, 124 4,803 | 4,226/ 462 115} 1,314] 1,076] 1,015 614 456 260 67 1 
Oregon | 4,045 | 2,631 2, 567 | 1] 53 437 481 586 420 358 241 ee 
Pennsylvania... | 41,589 25,773 23,703 | 2,042 28 | 7,135| 4,314) 4,178 | 3,400) 2,940; 2142] 1,632 32 
Rhode Island 734 460 443 | 14 3 | 152 77 53 57 20 6 
South Carolina | 29985/ 41,770 740 | 1,030 .| sor] 485] 377| 22] 10 57 7; ww 
South Dakota 3,111] 2,195 2, 027 | 4; 164) 543 512 492; 275 232 119 15 7 
Tennessee... _- | 7,850] 56,982 4,957 | 1,025 |.......- 874 | 1,171] 1,631 1,003 709 456 103 35 
Texas. . 27,647 | 18, 216 15,884 | 2, 304 | 28 | 7,067) 3,149} 3,474] 2188] 1,412 746 170 10 
Utah... 130 1, 411 1, 400 6 | 5 417 287 264 175 151 86 SE 
Vermont... 723 | 463 4) 1 107 103 86 55 56 41 14 i 
Virginia _. 7, 604 5, 291 3,550 | 1,735 | 6] 1,472] 1,202] 1,146 636 421 231 168 15 
"i —oa 6, 500 4, 141 3, 792 | 46 303 717 637 839 619 538 360 fees 
West Virginia__ 4, 329 3, 253 2, 975 266 12| 1,167 615 559 325 301 170 110 6 
Wisconsin... 7, 552 4, 656 4, 550 29 | 77 | 1,267 932 880 579 566 360 69 3 
Wyoming. ___. 1, 050 757 754 Sh 1 175 178 | 96 86 47 | ee 




















! This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in June of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 


With the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Table 8.—Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers, by age and color and by States, 

































































June 1938 ' 
Number of female applicants 
State Color Age group (years) 
Total 
= Sand| U 
can 65 anc Jn- 
White Negro Other | Under20}; 20-24 25-34 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-04 over | known 
Sl ituinnantinnendpescenctebiiel 147,686 | 131, 286 15, 823 577 41, 254 30, 261 34, 444 | 21,535 | 12,492 | 5,558 1,993 149 
ee 1,651 1,027 | ee 375 365 483 261 98 49 13 7 
TT RS 109 88 1 20 14 30 238 13 3 >) ee. 
 itiegdatnnshatacseepee enceenee 710 66 4 170 185 180 116 83 44 8 
A a 1 932 156 1 249 256 303 164 85 24 _. 
£82 LT RH 11, 117 10, 598 383 136 1,815 2, 356 3,243 | 1,886 1,173 558 5 SR... 
TTR 1, 321 1, 282 4 5 326 303 339 207 104 35 6 | i 
iin ince neainmnbeaitel 1, 301 1, 231 SEES 626 166 215 158 92 34 8 2 
a nithkcindinennannadéiond 341 292 | RRA 79 81 80 41 23 13 26 |.....-<. 
District of Columbia_................... 847 512 RT 136 223 270 140 59 18 sak i 
EE, ST ae 1, 521 1, 097 423 1 316 344 454 209 131 47 14 | 6 
chai ninincneacnpecamenocvieel 1, 348 870 | en 385 338 344 179 62 13 14 | 13 
cacti 52 | ets 42 5 19 14 . 4 S..... a 
i itbinkibnihntbestecccccsseenesese 792 3 3 252 199 149 SY 76 27 ‘ 
A: 10, 294 9, 242 1, 047 5 4, 347 1, 420 2,066 | 1,372 7 233 | 127 |_. ; 
SEES: 3,914 3, 624 _—: Rt 1, 535 648 724 478 334 172 18 5 
SS a a aaa 2, 956 2, 899 49 8 892 715 591 389 247 115 | F Eeuccu 
ANS Sa, 2, 435 2, 204 227 4 808 479 480 325 204 124 | 5, eae 
LAT TIT TET 3, 224 2, 920 265 39 917 710 691 479 291 109 | 23 4 
Yc ictdanisinsdiciennitincimadisocrintianiecntiesnii 2, 737 2, 008 724 5 786 511 687 391 7 104 | 17 4 
A 852 851 | ee 233 171 170 125 7 45 Odes 
ee 1, 666 1, 080 EE 429 305 404 247 162 74 | 44 1 
ann enrcneetmmaiieimaiad 2, 088 2, 060 27 1 662 430 425 292 171 79 | 28 1 
SS a 4, 592 3, 054 623 15 1, 163 917 1,077 7 465 178 53 | 4 
ERE 4, 689 4, 624 46 19 1,149 1, 247 931 648 417 243 | 53 1 
Mississippi pcacecencececescescecoceroore 748 562 | ad 236 148 187 105 43 23 | 4 | 2 
EE 4,791 4,095 693 3 1, 240 1,024 1, 033 723 410 228 127 1 
il nnediniacioqusinsadaany 1, 025 986 5 34 315 240 74 116 113 58 | 9 oa 
i taininh i etiidementeneidimesemameniniedl 2, 375 2, 230 126 19 600 556 519 333 202 134 28 | 3 
lad lawn bnnmagentinenn 122 119 1 2 22 31 30 16 15 4 @ Liccecam 
BE Sn nncccecncescccessceesas 333 I es ae 93 65 68 46 37 17 gy SR 
ESET eee 8, 759 7, 865 890 4 2, 666 1, 471 2,016 | 1,345 751 329 176 | 5 
"a 425 419 5 1 136 121 93 46 23 | = Deel 
STE 12, 648 11, 007 1, 597 4 2, 893 2, 525 3,236 | 2,07 1, 169 464) 262 23 
PEE CRN, .cncccncusesecesscececss 2, 230 1, 865 | SR 742 507 520 240 120 57 | 38 6 
a cienamniemeainmmins 756 | ie 12 208 234 184 FO) 48 20 | 1 1 
Ss ee 9, 052 7, 496 1, 541 15 2, 044 1, 639 2,034 | 1,496 935 511 382 1 
| ate a A RSs 2, 321 2,113 177 31 690 477 575 308 162 91 8 1 
| it 1, 414 1, 405 4 5 278 332 366 158 47 BC ssceuee 
tari indenerncnapesinsiitibaniinndel 15, 816 14, 613 1,197 6 4, 254 3, 360 3,570 | 2,401 | 1,379 616 223 13 
Si cnanachcccecccnsicadantsen 274 268 5 1 85 37 70 33 30 | Ee 3 
een 615 385 | 149 148 166 99 37 10 2 4 
A ee 916 873 1 42 204 228 168 122 64 36 | 1 3 
tii edias dinotiniatiindomnniiabiiade 1,877 1,428 | Se 390 423 503 284 181 82 13 1 
EE 9, 431 358 1, 065 8 3, 371 1, 896 2,266 | 1,214 501 148 22 13 
Sil ati chal nrnscdiiadbainepnieddapentatotvaisindeecie 719 714 3 2 229 188 141 7 52 27 3 wail 
itt. Cndenagekmnneasenameniat |) Ss Se al 74 43 62 33 31 12 | 
aan ai icmeiind idedintinad 2, 1, 694 677 2 741 547 580 263 145 52 40 | 5 
it taint cadaenniatintenidnadianl 2, 419 2, 371 19 29 499 622 597 350 216 101 34 : 
iti 6. cnt npctnmheohaniiniines 1,076 1,010 65 1 295 238 269 143 85 40 6 bce 
A A a 2, 896 2, 875 13 8 952 676 594 370 207 91 | 6 
I  ccdiinndtiuatesueiasceunenqecs 293 291 | 80 67 75 45 21 | ee 











! This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in June of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 


with the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS : 


With June figures now available, financial opera- 
tions under the social security program for the 
fiscal year 1937-38 may be compared with opera- 
tions during 1936-37. The social security program 
during the past fiscal year was still in the process 
of establishment. Disbursements under the So- 
cial Security Act, tax collections, and the accumu- 
lation of reserves during the year reflect develop- 
ments which included inauguration of new activi- 
ties under some programs as well as a continuation 
of activities instituted prior to this year. 

Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act, as shown in table 1, reached a total of $678.5 
million during the year 1937-38, an increase of 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


approximately $230.7 million, or 50 percent, over 
corresponding expenditures during 1936-37. 

The largest category of expenditures during 
each of the last 2 fiscal years was the transfers to 
the old-age reserve account, as shown in the next 
to the last line of table 1. These transfers 
amounted to $122.0 million more in the year just 
ended than during the preceding year. The sub- 
sequent use made of these funds is shown in table 5, 
which indicates the status of the old-age reserve 
account as of June 30. 

The second largest expenditure item is that for 
grants to States in connection with the assistance 
and welfare programs administered by State and 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1936-37 and 






































1937-38 ! 
Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
Item 
Appropriations * Expenditures * Appropriations * Expenditures * 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records... ........-- $30, 749, 700. 00 $15, 433, 916. 68 $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses. -..|.........-......-..-- * 101, 844. 48 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses..........- 299, 000. 00 295, 198. 61 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 
i, SEIS GRRE. n.nccuncucécdantbestbdedbdndanbeesanhad 31, 048, 700. 00 15, 830, 959. 77 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 
GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance _.......... aR en A EO ee 5 126, 525, 000. 00 _ 124,817, 575. 34 5 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 
Unemployment compensation administration.................-. nae 29, 000, 000. 00 9, 133, 785. 16 * 22, 500, 000. 00 7 41, 910, 919. 49 
Aid to dependent children............................. a 4 14, 800, 000. 00 14, 297, 277. 96 5 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 
Aid to the blind ee : 5 4, 675, 000. 00 4, 641, 947. 33 § 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 
es es IT TONNE. .01cncctvntvenbiiinnmadodnbnenaaicdal 175, 000, 000. 00 152, 890, 585. 79 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 
Maternal and child-health services. .................................... 2, 820, 000. 00 3, 114, 583. 93 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 
EE EEE LEI EE ee eS 2, 150, 000. 00 2, 120, 921. 53 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 
RARE Sa a 1, 200, 000. 00 980, 490. 68 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 
Total, Department of Labor 6, 170, 000. 00 6, 215, 996. 14 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work... -..-.. 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 819, 415. 33 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 
ED 00 GR tina inconciccedecoubbioetiahuseuacnamtateiblae 189, 170, 000. 00 166, 925, 997. 26 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 404, 500. 74 
Old-age reserve account (general fund)*..................... odeiibiaianiaieall 265, 000, 000. 00 265, 000, 000. 00 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 
| Ee eS eee Mn mE 485, 218, 700. 00 447, 756, 957. 03 745, 906, 000. 00 678, 452, 978. 00 

















! This table follows the form used by the Treasury De 


ment in pepersins appropriations and 
Security Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not included a because the 


expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social 
Treasury does not segregate these fun 


from other funds 


appropriated for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated under the Social Security Act $841,000 
for the fiscal year 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants to the States, and $74,420 for 1936-37 and $95,000 for 1937-38 for administration. For 
the fiscal year 1936-37, $5,801,550 was appropriated to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. For 1936-37, $31,860 was 
appropriated to the Treasury Department for salaries in connection with maintenance and development of the old-age reserve account (title IT). The U. 8. 
Public Health Service received appropriations of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration, in addition to the sums for 


grants to the States shown in this table. 


4 Excluding unexpended balance of appropriations for the previous fiscal year. 


+ On a checks-paid basis. 


‘ Expenditures made from 1935-36 appropriation, salaries and expenses, U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
‘ After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and 
sroved May 25, 1938. 


§ Includes an additional appropriation of $3.5 million ap 


‘aid to the blind. 


' Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States lor employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 


tion program. 


* For a statement of the reserve fund status as of June 30, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 5. 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 
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local agencies and the administration of unemploy- _individual distress among the needy in the popula- . = 
ment compensation laws by State agencies. Grants _ tion has been met through the cooperation of the 
to States for all programs of the Social Security Federal Government with States and local com- 


































































































Act amounted to $271.5 million during the past munities. ra 
fiscal year, an increase of nearly 63 percent over The smallest category of expenditures is that for 
the corresponding figure for 1936-37. Grants to administrative expense. The added adminis- | 
States for the special types of public assistance trative functions carried on during the past year, 
totaled $212.9 million in 1937-38, and $143.8 mil- _mainly by the Social Security Board, are reflected 
lion in 1936-37, an increase of nearly 50 percent. _in an increase of over $4 million in administrative 
Translated into terms of payments actually dis- _ expenses as contrasted with those for the preceding 
bursed to beneficiaries, as shown in other sections _year. 
of the Bulletin, this volume of Federal expenditures The relative size of expenditures under the — 
is a significant indication of the extent to which Social Security Act as compared with total expendi- 
Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, | “ 
expenditures, and debt = 
{In millions of dollars] i Pm 
| i Cor 
| Amount of and changes in public debt + 
Receipts of the Fed- | Expenditures ? of the Fed- —_—— - —~ —— Flo 
eral Government eral Government | } , Seiden | Monthly changes(+) or (—) . 
| mount of public debt | in publio debt Gee 
” cine od Idal 
, | | Iilit 
| Under the Excess | Social secu- | Social secu- Ind 
| | Social Secu- receipts — rity issues | | | rity issues low 
Year and month | rity Act (+) or | “fund | for— for— Kal 
Taxes | Se Sava expend-) | balance ae i Ker 
under itures Exclu-| |” | Exclu- Lou 
Total,| the All Grants All (—) | | sive of | sive of i Ma 
sotce| S20MD| other | TOA!) 0,5) Renae ther | |_| Total | social | ona. lonem-| Tote! [soci | ova. lunem | ayy 
| rity and jold-age issues |_ 98° | ploy- issues age ’ ilo Mas 
Act} admin-|reserve jreserve} ment reserve) ment Mic 
| istra- | ac- |} ac- | trust | ac- | trust Mi 
tiveex-| count | | count | fund count | fund ; Mis 
pense Mis 
| Mo! 
ae Geet Wena Geneeee — Neb 
Total, fiscal year Nev 
1935-36. .| $4, 116)_...... $4, 116) $8, 477 $8, 449, —$4, 361 +$840) $33, 779) $33, 760)______. $19) +$5, 078 +85, 059) ..... +819 New 
Total, fiscal year < RR ae pat iat = Nev 
1936-37..| 5,204] $252} 5,042} 8,001] 183] $265] 7,553] —2,707) —128| 36,425] 35,846) $267) 312| +2, 646) +2, 086! +$267| +298 — 
1936 | | =e Gaee a Nor 
Ei: 9 ee 294)_...._. 204) 412 ee 400} —118| —451| 33,444] 33,419). 25| —335) —g4i|......| 46 Nort 
RR ieesieees 343} 862) 4). 538| —200| —327| 33,380) 33,350). 30) —64) —69!__- +5 Ohi 
September_..........- 499|.-- | = 490) 667 ene 660; —168| +284) 33,833) 33,799) 34, +453) +449\..__- +4 = 
RRNA 272) (®) 272, 681} 8). 653] —400) —424) 33,833) 33,795). 0 38} @) —4\-- +4 a 
November..........-- 233) (?) 233 535 age: 520) —302} —358) 33,704) 33,747/....._- 77 —8 —48)....- +9 Rhe 
ec iniinine 517} (3) 517 655 _— ate 651} —138)| +8500) 34,407 34, 343) ees 64) +613) +506).......| +17 j 0 
| | | 
1937 | | | Sout 
January_............. 24 3} 21 631 20 45) 566] —347| —180| 34,502] 34,383 45) 74] -495] 4-40) 4-45) +10 — 
February............. 275 10} 265) 553 45, 486) —278} —187| 34,601| 34,397 9) 114) +99 +14 +45) +40 Ten 
CA 1, 012 50} 962} 754 12 45} 607} +258) +287) 34,728) 34,406 135) 187) +127 +0] +45) +73 | Tul 
pee eile nacintimndond 363 78 708 16 45 647 —345, —124) 34,941) 34, 534 180) 227 +213 +128} +45 +40 ' Vv 
mae 335 59 552 9 45} 408] —217| +52) 35,213] 34,724) 225) 241 +272) +190; +45 +37 | A 
i ubiiasthesbantind 868 53, 815) 1,300 25 40] 1,235| —432) +800, 36,425) 35,846 267/312) 41,212 +1,122) +42) +48 wae 
Total, fiscal year | hie He a we a we 
_ Wmakne 6,242} 604) 5,638) 7,701 291] 387) 7,023) —1,459 —338 37, 165) 35,631, 662) 872) +740) 215] +3051 +800 Woe 
ST POE 400; 53; 356] 650} 20 42) 588| —250/ +85) 36,716] 36,067, 308) 341) +201, +2211 +41 +2 shay 
RT 453} 60, 303/ 556] 17] 41| 498| + —103/ +263 37,045] 36,286] 349/ 410 +320) 4219; +41, +69 
September............ 788 50| 738) «681 10 41} 630, +107) —43| 36,875} 36,027, 390 458) —170 —250| +41) +48 | fund 
October........--...-- 333 52} 281) 615 40 41} 534) —282/  —184) 36,956) 36,020, 431] 496, +81 +2} +41) +38 copes 
November..........-- 327 36} 201) 542 31 41} 470) 215) —68| 37,094) 36,048) 472) 574) +138} +19) +41; +78 for pr 
December. ..........- 865 69 796 730 13 43 674 +135) 1 37,279 36, 141 513 625} +185 +98) +41) +651 grant 
1938 | fore, 
ET. ctrnimasdismitie 335 57 278 566 45 41 480) —Z1 —23, 37,453) 36, 250 554 649| +174 +109| +41 +04 tion | 
TE ssicsctepateneitieteten 349 80 269 512 18 4i 453 —163 +25 37,633) 36,304 505, 734, +180 +54 +41 +85 3 
ARES: 959 3 956 759 9 43 707; +200| +166, 37,556) 36,176 636 744| —77| —123) +41; +10 ‘ 
April Giniesuihaidetondgnaiars 273 33} 240) 686 32 11] 643) —413|  —451| 37,510) 36,122) 647/741] 446) «= — 54) +11 = 8 ; 
aban 375| 105) 270) 575 22 2} 851) 200; —122) 37,422) 35, 949) 7} 826} —88| —173 0 +85 ; 
RRSP IRE rE oI 774 5| 769) 821 4 0} 707, + —47| 351) 37,165) 35,631) 662) 872, —257,  —318) +15, +46 
g 














1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections in table 4 which are based on warrants covered A the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
: Exclusive pS yg debt retirement. On a checks-paid basis, i. e., checks cashed and returned to U. S. Treasury. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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Table 3.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38 ' 


{In thousands of dollars] 


















































Fisca] year 1937-38 
Treasury 
Fise: Social Security Board Department of Labor * Depart- 
iscal té 
1608-37 
8 ee 
tate total Total U 
— grants ployment Maternal | Services 
| Old-age | Ald to de} aia to | compen- | andchild-| for o- | to 
| assistance Peildren the blind sation health crippled services work 
¢ adminis- | services children 
tration ? 
Total, al] participating | 
States..... $166, 820. 4 $274, 956.9 | $185, 725.0 $25, 145. 4 $5, 203. 3 $42, 201. 6 $3, 705. 5 $2, 715. 0 $1, 352. 4 $8, 908. 7 
Alsbams.........- 1,650.0} 2,500.9] 1,034.1] 329. 1 20.8 704. 4 107.0 75.0 39.6 289. 9 
Alaska... .- | 46.8 252. 8 144. 5 | (5) (5) 31.0 31.8 4.9 5.7 34.8 
Arizons.....- 244. 4 1, 417.3 657. 2 265. 2 41.3 303. 2 50.3 38.2 t—.5 62. 4 
Arkansas... .. ‘ 1, 240.1 1, 804.9 1, 061. 5 209. 1 43.3 171.2 56.9 45.4 22.2 195. 3 
California... - 14, 002.8 25, 545.7 18, 925. 8 1, 535. 7 1, 054. 4 3, 446.7 126.7 115.7 23.9 316.8 
Colorado... .. 4, 708.3 6,404.2 5, 657.1 452.1 90.8 100. 9 56, 2 22.0 20. 1 95. 0 
Connecticut....-. 2, 120.4 3, 845.4 2, 443. 5 (4) 0 1, 214.8 37.3 33.7 13.0 103. 0 
Delaware.._. 2 297.3 496.3 214.3 67.1 () 138. 4 28.9 4.3 9.6 33.6 
District of Columbia 666. 8 1, 188. 6 451.4 197.0 22. 4 366. 8 41.5 34.2 7.7 67.5 
TTS | 735. 6 2, 918. 4 2, 363. 9 (5) 71.8 191.9 75.2 57.8 29. 5 128.3 
808. 1 2, 240. 6 1, 324.2 253. 1 42.7 225. 8 126.7 22.2 42.5 303. 4 
148.8 498.8 130.7 133.3 8.3 98.8 37.3 14.4 11.4 64.8 
1, 554. 6 1, 687.3 1, 116.7 264. 5 29.0 126. 5 42.8 21.6 14. 5 71.8 
9, 008. 5 14, 977.1 13, 972. 6 (5) (5) 362. 4 124.8 122. 4 48.9 346.1 
3, 678.8 8, 072. 2 4, 383. 6 1, 546.5 267. 6 1, 566. 7 75.9 31.1 31.0 169.8 
3, 215.8 5, 697.0 4, 966. 2 (5) 91.6 204. 6 50.4 68.7 32.6 193.0 
226. 2 2, 192.8 1, 433. 9 342.0 64.7 131.2 49.5 45.0 21.8 104.6 
| 1, 517.1 2, 844. 2 2, 147.8 (4) (5) 223. 0 04.2 83.0 47.6 248. 5 
Louisiana 2, 143. 4 3, 289. 2 1, 559. 8 751.0 15.0 655. 0 91.8 (’) 27.1 189. 4 
Maine...... 888. 1 1, 452.7 444.9 185. 3 151.7 494.4 54.9 32.5 17.9 71,2 
Maryland. 2, 518.1 3, 943. 2 1, 845. 7 045. 4 2 813.2 60. 0 48.2 14.3 136. 1 
Massachusetts _ . 9, 443. 1 15, O83. 4 10, 877. 5 045.3 127.1 2,717.7 82. 5 84.7 12.3 236. 5 
Michigan - . . . 4, 562.8 10, 128, 7 6, 560. 9 1, 693.1 .4 1, 261.4 107.4 97.8 51.6 292, 1 
Minnesota... .. 7, 304.0 10, 578. 8 8, 438. 9 610. 3 73.7 1, 083. 0 72.1 62.6 38.1 200. 1 
Mississippi an 738. 0 1, 060.1 425.1 (5) 5) 289. 5 90.7 34.9 11.4 208. 4 
Missouri . . . .. 4,841.7 7, 090. 6 6, 253. 7 226. 8 (5) 244.4 61.9 63. 5 30.0 210.2 
Montana..... 1, 161.6 | 1, 840.6 1, 435, 2 140.9 10. 2 108. 8 80.1 30. 1 20.8 44.6 
Nebraska... ...... 3, 137. 4 | 2, 877.2 2, 092. 4 476.5 55. 0 88.3 27.8 55.8 23. 5 57.8 
Nevada... scaeias 75.9 438.2 78. 8 (5) (8) 109.9 37.2 1.0 12.3 29.1 
New Hampshire - -. 743.8 1, 100.8 518.3 55.0 38. 1 390.9 27.3 11.9 13.8 45. 6 
New Jersey _ . | 4, 837.3 4, 685. 2 2, 582.7 1, 152. 4 72.0 521.1 79. 3 50. 9 21.4 205. 5 
New Mexico... | 433. 4 729. 1 292.0 151.3 18. 6 48.9 64.7 48.9 16.7 88.0 
New York 13, 089. 9 26, 117.0 14, 092.8 3, 734.7 295. 1 6, 995. 0 167.0 120.3 51.0 661.1 
North Carolina 813.3 3, 205. 4 1, 190. 1 252.0 118.0 1, 120.1 133. 9 84.7 61.1 335. 5 
North Dakota 719. 2 | 1, O88. 4 698. 8 104.9 0 106. 4 53. 6 45.2 16.4 63.1 
ee 17, 079. 6 | 18, 575.8 15, 527.1 1, 436. 8 442.5 482.4 141.6 143. 8 32.2 360.4 
Oklahoma... 4, 692. 5 5, 788.9 4, 635.1 420.3 95. 6 203. 7 72.9 94.0 40.9 226. 5 
Oregon... .. 1,900.3 | 3, 201.8 2, 083. 9 156. 9 68.8 698. 6 59. 2 24.3 22.1 87.9 
Pennsylvania x 13,648.9 | 24, 139.6 12, 846.1 2, 609. 0 973.0 6, 890. 1 147.8 178.3 62.6 432.7 
Rhode Island - 675. 2 1, 633. 6 642.1 127.3 (5) .3 35.9 34.5 3.2 60.2 
South Carolina 430.8 | 1,720.8 828.3 138.7 43.8 327.5 104. 1 47.2 31.5 208. 8 
South Dakota 1, 048. 5 1, 541.4 1, 300.3 (5) 7.9 58.9 43.9 29.8 20. 4 80. 2 
Tennessee 519.5 | 3, 080. 9 1, 325. 2 624.7 66.3 605. 0 06. 4 36. 4 38. 6 288. 4 
9, 412.4 | 12, 841.6 10, 141.8 (5) (5) 1, 925. 7 175. 6 | 119.1 65.5 413.8 
Utah..... 1, 139.3 2, 570. 6 1, 799. 5 331.7 39.4 254. 6 40. 6 | 30.0 7.6 67.2 
Vermont. 498.3 | 874.2 469. 2 31.0 11.8 246.3 36. 4 19.2 14.2 46.2 
Virginia... ._. 512.3 1, 179.6 (8) (8) (5) 724. 1 100. 8 70.7 51.9 232. 2 
Washington... 4, 557.7 6, 573. 2 5, 148.7 | 863. 8 171.6 142.5 47.9 50.5 21.6 126. 6 
West Virginia 1, 430.8 3, 504.3 1, 845. 6 | 471.1 73. 6 882. 1 56. 4 69. 1 38. 6 157.8 
Wisconsin ; 5, 429. 5 7, 206. 2 4, 726.0 | 827.4 208. 7 1, 194.8 62. 6 52.0 40.6 184, 2 
Wyoming... _. 523. 4 | 063. 2 | 419. 8 | 87.2 32.3 88. 5 8.0 3.6 (*) 23.6 





' Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, amounts 
reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified py the Social] Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States, since sums certified py the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be 
granted for the current period of operation, for future pamee. or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. Payments, there- 
fore, are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

1 Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program; as of June 30, 1938, such grants had been made to 28 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 

+ Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

‘ Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

§ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Plan approved on May 13 for last 2 months of fiscal year. Refund by Arizona of unexpended grants for fiscal year 1936-37. 

’ No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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tures of the Federal Government may be seen from 
table 2. During the fiscal year just ended, social 
security expenditures comprised almost 9 percent 
of all Federal expenditures, whereas during 
1936-37 this percentage was less than 6. The 
social security program has already assumed an 
important place in the Federal budget, in terms of 
increased revenues and the relationship of reserves 





to the public debt and also in terms of expenditures, 

Increases occurred during the year in each of the 
eight grants-in-aid programs. The largest actual 
increase occurred in connection with the grants for 
old-age assistance under title I, for which the 
amount granted in 1937-38 was greater by $57.4 
million’ than that in the preceding year. The 

1 On basis of checks paid, see table 1. 





Table 4.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 









































districts ' 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Collections in the fiscal year 1996-37 | Collections in the fiscal year 1937-38 | CU™mUlative collections to June 90, 
Internal revenue collection districts in— meted. titles — aad j 
‘oO tit 7 7 oO tit 7 Total, titles} ,. en. Is 

4 Under title} Under title| *,-)7; Under title | Under title | *,-)7; Under title | Under ti 
vi | vin? xs =| Villand |“ vill! me | Vt | vor Iki 
ER I RR a $256, 181.2 | $198,341.3 | $57,839.9 | $600, 678.0 | $510,550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $856, 859.2 | $708,802.0| $147, 967.2 
1, 648. 1 1, 420.3 227.8 4, 149.9 3, 646.6 503.3 5, 798. 0 5, 066. 8 731.1 
412.7 366. 8 0 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 1, 401. 2 1, 265.3 135.9 
885. 6 508. 8 376.8 1, 669. 2 1,373.3 295.9 2, 554.8 1, 882. 1 672.7 
13,310.0 | 11, 423.0 1,887.0} 34,706.8 |  30,970.5 3,736.3 | 48,0168 |  42,393.5 5,623.3 
1, 283.8 1, 108. 8 175.0 3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367. 6 4, 788.9 4, 246. 4 42.6 
4, 797.4 4, 103.1 694.3 11,4565] 10,019.2 1, 437.3 16, 253.9 | 14,122.3 2,131.6 
1, 598.7 1, 129.8 468.9 3, 407.9 2,840.3 567. 6 5, 006. 6 3,970. 1 1, 036.5 
2, 360.9 1, 398.0 962.9 4,027.9 3, 288.3 739.6 6, 388.8 4, 686. 3 1, 702.6 
3, 429.3 1,975.2 1, 454. 2 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 9, 367.3 6, 649. 5 2,717.8 
702.3 381.3 321.0 1, 203. 1 973.6 229. 5 1, 905. 4 1, 354. 8 550.5 
391.5 340. 5 51.0 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 1, 454.6 1, 304.7 149.9 
32,204.7 | 18,976.2| 13,318.5 | 61,001.8| 47,840.0| 13,161.8| 93,2065] 66,8162 26, 480.3 
4, 151.9 3, 632. 6 519.3 | 10,020.9 8,927.1 1,093.8} 14,1728] 12,559.7 1, 613.1 
1,954. 4 1, 644.8 309. 5 5, 009.3 4, 510.9 498. 4 6, 963. 7 6, 155. 8 807.9 
1, 740.5 932.9 807. 6 3, 192.1 2, 430. 0 762. 1 4,932.5 3, 362.9 1, 569.7 
1, 822. 2 1, 449. 2 373.1 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 6, 395. 6 5, 333. 5 1, 062.1 
1, 591.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 4, 152.1 3, 687.6 464.5 5, 743.9 5, 054. 0 689.9 
889. 8 785.7 104. 1 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 3, 231.8 2, 884.9 346.9 
4,170.7 3, 421.8 748.9 10,357.1 8, 813.3 1, 543.8 14, 527.8 12, 235.1 | 2, 202.7 
10, 919.2 9, 355.6 1,563.7 | 26,044.4|  22,882.8 3,161.6 | 36,963.6| 32, 238.4 4, 725.1 
14,114.4 |} 12,3526 1,761.9 | 36.955.6|  33,023.0 3,932.7} 51,070.1 45, 375.6 | 5, 604.5 
3, 702. 5 2, 789. 7 912.9 8, 999. 5 7,615.7 1,383.8 | 12,7020] 10,405.3 2, 296.7 
479.3 426.5 52.9 1, 356. 1 1, 233.2 122.9 1, 835. 5 1, 659. 7 175.8 
9, 403. 9 5, 355. 6 4,048.3 | 17,2240] 13,1411 4,082.9 | 26,627.9|  18,496.7 8, 131.2 
570.5 327.7 242.7 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 1, 718. 4 1, 280. 9 437.5 
1, 663.6 855. 5 808. 1 3, 185.2 2,412.2 773.0 4, 848.8 3, 267.6 1, 581.1 
409. 8 286. 6 123. 2 697.6 586.0 111.5 1, 107.3 872.6 234.7 
631.3 566. 3 65.0 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139. 6 2, 120. 4 1,915.7 204.6 
7, 582.3 6,475.1 1,107.3 | 20,841.7 | 18,5082 2,333.6 | 28,4241 24, 983. 2 3, 440.8 
215.3 196. 6 18.8 591.5 547.4 44.1 806. 8 744.0 62.8 
56,470.8 | 43,216.1 | 13, 254.7 136, 414.3 | 109,763.0 | 26,651.3 | 192,885.1 | 152,979.1 39, 906.0 
2, 649. 6 2, 281.2 368. 4 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 9, 248.9 8, 137.9 1, 111.0 
276.3 166. 5 109. 9 508. 9 445. 6 63.3 785. 2 612. 1 173.2 
16,615.5 | 14,362.0 2,253.5 | 39,975.0| 35, 265.0 4,710.0 | 56,590.5 | 49, 627.1 6, 963.5 
2, 157.3 1, 783.7 373.6 5, 643. 6 5, 049. 0 594. 5 7, 800.9 6, 832.7 968. | 
i, 402. 6 1, 194.0 208. 5 3, 697.6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 5, 100. 1 4, 498. 3 601.9 
23,455.2|  20,407.2 3,048.0 | 57,629.1 | 51,119.7 6,509.4} 81,0844] 71, 526.9 9, 557.4 
1, 722.9 1, 474.5 248. 4 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33.2 5, 594.3 5,312.7 21.6 
1,046. 6 933.3 113.3 2, 760.9 2, 574.4 186. 5 3, 807. 5 3, 507.7 299.8 
218.3 192.8 25.4 550.9 542.3 8.6 769. 2 735. 2 34.0 
2, 103. 5 1,770.4 333. 1 5, 219. 6 4, 552.8 666.8 7,323. 1 6, 323. 2 999.8 
4, 878.8 4, 273.0 605.8 | 13,830.5 |  12,370.5 1,460.0 | 18,709.2|  16,643.4 2, 065.8 
543.0 463.0 80. 1 1, 362.7 1, 230.4 132.3 1, 905.7 1, 693. 3 212.4 
385. 2 337.6 47.6 955.3 849.7 105. 7 1, 340.5 1, 187.2 153.2 
2, 149.9 1, 754. 4 395. 6 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 7,611.6 6, 508. 2 1, 108.3 
3, 856. 6 2, 105. 5 1,751.0 7, 354. 6 6,015.3 1, 339.3 11, 211. 2 8, 120.9 3, 090.3 
2, 049.9 1, 830. 0 219.9 5, 107.5 4, 583. 6 523.9 7, 157.4 6, 413.6 743.8 
4,777.0 4, 267.3 509.7} 11,874.31 10,730.6 1,143.7 | 16,651.2| 14,997.9 1, 653.3 
293. 5 176. 0 117.5 563.9 474.9 89. 1 857.4 650. 8 | 206. 6 


























! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different 
from the tax shown in table 2, which are based on Daily Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made in the respec 
tive internal revenue collection districts in the respective States, which have been covered into the U. 8. Tre . Anamount received by a particular district 

not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
nate aa ey = de employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employer and employee. 

+ “Tax on employers of 8 or more.”’ Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for gg te as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by em- 
ployers only. The sums here recorded + + taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having unem- 
Pp it com: ion laws certified for taxable year = Social Security Board. During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers were 
not able to these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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largest proportional increase, however, took place 
in the grants to States for unemployment compen- 
sation administration and expansion of employ- 
ment services. As a result of the fact that 23 
States and the District of Columbia started paying 
unemployment benefits during the year and there- 
by assumed a much greater administrative load, 
the total amount of these grants during the past 
fiscal year was more than 4% times that provided 
the preceding year. Grants made to each of the 
States under these eight programs during 1937-38 
are shown in table 3. 

Under title VIII, tax collections during the past 
fiscal year amounted to $510.6 million, an increase 
of approximately 157 percent over corresponding 
collections during 1936-37. Title [IX tax collec- 
tions, which amounted to $90.1 million during the 
year, increased about 56 percent over the preceding 
year. Increases in the amounts of taxes received 
during the year under titles VIII and IX of the 
Social Security Act (table 4) are due largely to 
two factors: the rise in the tax rate under title [IX 
and the fact that taxes collected during the last 
fiscal year were based on pay rolls covering a 
longer period of time than those of the fiscal year 
1936-37. Under title LX the tax rate reaches its 
maximum point on 1938 pay rolls. Title VIII tax 
rates, however, will increase at 3-year intervals, 
starting with 1940, and will not reach thei maxi- 
mum rate until 1949. 


Two factors operated during the second half of 
the year to offset the rate of increase of tax collec- 
tions for the year. The method of collecting taxes 
under title VIII was changed to permit employers 
to make returns to the Treasury on a quarterly 
basis. This caused a lag in payments, and collec- 
tions were based on pay rolls for only about 10 
months. In addition, the decline in employment 
and pay rolls has had an important influence on 
the volume of collections going into the Treasury 
from covered industries. 

Old-age insurance is the only part of the social 
security program under which payments are dis- 
bursed directly to beneficiaries by the Federal 
Government. As may be seen in table 5, checks 
issued by the United States Treasury for lump- 
sum payments under title II of the Social Security 
Act during the past year were $5.4 million as 
compared with almost negligible disbursements 
during 1936-37. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the growth of financial 
operations in connection with the old-age reserve 
account and the unemployment trust fund. Dur- 
ing 1936-37 the old-age reserve account acquired 
3-percent special Treasury notes amounting to 
$267.1 million; during 1937-38 the securities 
acquired amounted to $395.2 million. The unem- 
ployment trust fund increased its investment 
holdings to a still greater extent. During the year 
$559.7 million in certificates of indebtedness were 


Table 5.—Old-age reserve account 









































, Deposits with Cash with 
Appropriation | Transfers from Interest re- 3-percent spe- ; ; * 
Month balance on first | appropriation ceived by cial Treasury ymy ny eg sor ~> pe Same 
| of month ! to account account notes acquired payments month 
1937 
January.......... or |$265, 000, 000. 00 ORY EEE CN ae $0. 00 $0. 00 
February.....___- 220, 000, 000. 00 8 See 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 .00 100, 000. 00 
aaa 174, 900, 000. 00 GD Diciitscintcmedeesdie 6, Gea Gee I.6.........----- .00 100, 006. 00 
April. .| 129, 900, 000. 00 8 ) ee 45, 000, 000 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
ae 84, 900, 000. 00 Ff | eee (sess 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
a 39, 900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | * $2, 261, 810. 97 | ee 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
July... .| 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 ’ 41,000,000 | 2 1,061,810. 97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484. 57 
A ae 458, 000, 000. 00 GRGLEED Easseccenecetetas GAN ED beccccsscccce baci 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
September 417, 000, 000. 00 ft ¢ | eae i | [ree 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
October.......__. 376, 000, 000. 00 GD Enncitacdccsaneane 0 | ree: 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
November 335, 000, 000. 00 xt] See : | aie 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
mber 204, 000, 000. 00 GE GER GED locucccccccconss 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274. 87 2, 145, 335. 32 
1938 
January .. 251, 000, 000. 00 | ee ee 41, 000,000 |__.... 581, 004. 99 1, 564, 330. 33 
February. 210, 000, 000. 00 | aaa CIEE Eniiccccccasacses 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
SE 169, 000, 000. 00 CRIED Nvasiccnacodeaslan 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132. 95 2, 225, 981. 74 
ee _...| 126, 000, 000. 00 (4) eae 10, 800, 000 3 —23. 35 841, 022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
| RES eS SOS Re 115, 200, 023. 35 2 D See es 0 | 22,199,921. 36 823, 297. 05 2, 761, 560. 23 
| 6 a a SSRIS, 113, 000, 101. 99 0 15, 412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3 —56. 56 830, 883. 47 1, 930, 620. 20 
Cumulative to June 30............. 113, 012, 391. 44 652, 000, 000 17, 674, 043. 86 662, 300, 000 7, 361, 652. 42 5, 431, 032, 22 1, 930, 620. 20 
| 





1 On the books of Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. $265,000,000 appropriated to old-age reserve account for fiscal year 


1936-37, and $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1937-38. See footnote 3 for explanation of additions to appropriation. 
1 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


disbursing officer. 
+ Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted and transferred to the appropriation. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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acquired as compared with $293.4 million for 
1936-37. The increase in this latter fund occurred 
despite the withdrawals by 24 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of $195.7 million, chiefly during 
the last 6 months of the fiscal year. For the 22 
States and the District of Columbia which have 
been paying benefits for 5 months or more, de- 
posits plus interest amounted to $211 million, and 
withdrawals to $191 million in the period January- 
June 1938. 

The growth in the size of the two funds is clearly 





evident from a comparison of their interest 
earnings for the 2 years. During 1937-38 the 
interest credited to the old-age reserve account, ag 
shown in table 5, amounted to $15.4 million; jp 
1936-37 the figure was $2.3 million. The Treas. 
ury notes held by the reserve account bear interest 
at 3 percent. The earnings of the unemployment 
trust fund during the last fiscal year, as may be 
seen in table 6, are very much greater than were 
the earnings credited during 1936-37. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1937-38, an up- 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of June 30, 1938 








































































Contribu- Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
8 collectible - 
tate collectible 
Balance as . oS 
on pay With- | Balance as of | r ae ae Withdraw-' Balance as of 
rolls for'— | of —_ 30, Deposits Earnings drawals | June 30, 1937 Deposits? | Earnings * ale $ June 30, tat 
Total_.........|.........-.-|$18,949,421.44)$292, 915, 958. 16|$2,737,181.92|$1, 000, 000) $313, 602, 561. 52|$748, 813, 895. 53)$15,172,022.11 $195, 720, 000 $881,868,479.16 
eres 4, 888, 360.65) 23,392. 47)_......._. 4,911, 753.12) 6, 627, 909. 79 184, 428 43| 4,250,000 7, 474, 001.9% 
0 2) SRE Fe eS SON Toms. 498, 958. 23 3, 623. 36)...... 502, 581. 9 
ey eecneems 925, 857. 13 4, 927. 62).......... 930, 784.65) 1,815, 356. 24 39,169.71} 1,200,000) 1, 585, 310.@ 
Gay! SERAISRoR Ieee EER eR eee REN IRR ats: 3, 575, 206. 47 40, 550. 14)... RS 3, 615, 756.61 
a Soon 27, 666, 400. 00 aa 27, 909, 344.34) 63, 495, 000. 00| 1, 470,081.18) 12, 200,000 80, 674, 425. 9 
i? Sere 2, 295, 233.60) 14,709. 81).......... 2, 300,943.41) 4,035,587.42} 109,492.72)... 6, 455, 023.5% 
ge PERSE 8, 400,000.00) 46,814. 60).......__. 8, 446, 814.60} 12, 153,000.00) 308,356.68) 8, 250,000) 12,658, 17L2 
ED SEP Wa I SOS Pee 2, 801, 683. 16 21, 716. 99] _....- 2, 823, 400. 15 
1936 603, 872.42) 2,878,799.98|  45,375.37).......__. 3, 528,047.77) 5, 177,930.64) 141, 647.08 825, 000) 8, 022, 634.0 
A, PRS&iciesc Sk" cerry ea RE Gledickmeahe) 6, 995, 820. 77 57, 707. 18}............| 7, 053, 527.8 
Re RES ae Oe Ke eee 10, 767, 192. 82 91, 005. 17].......... 10, 859, 097.99 
ll, SE Tein Tie) RP SSR BEATE 2, 148, 537. 76 16, 078. 28) _..... : 2, 164, 616.04 
1936 898, 520. 56 5, 480. 91).......... 904,010.47} 1, 596, 933. 38 44, 153.01)... 2, 545, 006. 
gly, MORSE NS a TS SS BEES Pagans 84, 314,013.81) 464, 422. 54)__ 84, 778, 436.35 
1936 060,144.51) 142, 747.93)__.....__. 14, 058, 452.89) 15, 135,803.50) 544,966.71) 2, 500,000, 27, 230,223. 0 
1936 750, 000. 00) 6, 610. 16} _ . ----| 2,756,610.16} 7,000,000.00) 163,112.59)........___. | 9, 919, 722.7% 
SR CS ee ET SR Biase aa 7, 122, 280. 08  ¥ ats | 7, 201, 075.81 
1936 500,000.00} 10, 459. 81 2, 510, 459.81} 10, 682,000.00) 219, 047. 99/__. _....| 13, 411, 507.8 
1936 800, 000.00} 24, 169. 43 3, 824, 169.43}  7,475,000.00) 176,949.09) 1,750,000) 9,726,118 @ 
1936 850,000.00} 10,889.88)... 1, 860, 889.88} 3, 050, 000. 00 72,428.21} 2,700,000) 2, 283, 318.0 
1936 000,000.00) 16,919. 51)......__. 3,016, 919. 51| 9, 800,000.00} 181, 963.59) 6, 300, 000) 6, 008, 883. 10 
1936 700, 000.00} 169, 145.19)_........ 18, 869, 145.19] 39, 300,000.00) 888, 931.07) 15, 000, 000 44, 058, 076. % 
1936 040,000.00) 91,614. 88).......... 13, 131, 614.88} 47, 986,260.15) 915, 648.11'__. 62, 033, 523.4 
1936 700, 000. 00 SAREE 4, 729, 730.48} 11, 700,000.00) 231,688.86) 5,500,000 11, 161, 410.4 
1936 134, 382.09} 12, 200.04)........_. 1, 146, 582. 13 107, 596. 67 53, 114. 26 650,000 2, 657, 208.0 
1937 I OSE 24, 004,668.20)  148,029.36)........_. 24, 242, 697. % 
2 ae Sa SS MI ger me 3, 050, 697. 20 $3, 037. 21}... .- 3, O83, 734. 41 
a EEN’ Ge ASE GR Seacetee sabes: 4, 801, 135. 90 3 5 ee 4, 838, 050. 41 
BS) SSNS SS A CE Beate 1, 028, 946. 31 12, 084. 56]......_- 1, 041, 030.87 
1936 2, 300, 138.55) 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463.48} 2,070,000) 3,271, 473.4 
1936 . . 16, 635, 414.88! 27,176,000.00| 722, 521.95).........___| 44, 533, 936.8 
1936 . 00 . 04 975, 000. 00 28, 701. 88) _| 1, 657, $60.92 
1936 . 00} 655, 336. 55 56, 663, 174. 64| 90, 800, 000. 00! 2, 184, 506.42) 50, 000, 900 99, 647, 681.0 
1936 5, 520,000.00} 32,855. 72). 5, 552,855.72} 8, 255,000.00} 206,067.64) 5,575,000, 8 438,923.98 
ge Cees Pe 3 Sie AI Titec. eee 1, 263, 116. 11 13, 135. 64)... ._. 1, 276, 251.75 
BR) Rites 17, 002, 015.39) 117, 807. 07|_......... 17, 119, 822.46} 52, 102, 364. 27) 1,173, 458.70|.........___| 70, 305, 45.8 
RR) saRerkeateete 3, 505, 000. 22, 080. 14). ......... 3, 527,980.14; 6, 080,000.00) 156, 611. 72|_......__. 9, 764, 501. # 
a Sass 3, 311, 887.48; 39,409. 16)_......... 351, 296.64; 5, 184, 881. 46} 119, 389.84) 4,000,000) 4, 655, 567.0 
Pennsylvania. ...... fp Sears 37, 780, 000.00} 224, 190. 67).......... 38, 004, 190.67; 65, 522, 000.00) 1, 527, 735.83} 38, 500,000) 66, 553, 928.8 
Rhode Island. ...... a Beooeeaee 4, 467, 827.46| 37, 769. 97)_......_.. 4, 505, 507.43) 7, 207,179.25) 155, 046. 861 6, 800, 000) 5, 067, 823.4 
South Carolina___..- a ee 2. 500,000.00} 17, 605.89)........_- 2, 517, 695.89} 3,525,000.00) 103,101. 08/_......._- | 6, 145, 706.97 
South Dakota_...... a) Seats 470, 000. 00 | Rena 473, 367. 73) 870, 000. 00) TG Ftl.naccescon 1, 367, 040.9 
ennessee........... 1936 SD, eebakeieoaianiioa 3,800,000.00| 18,051. 16).......... 3, 818,051.16)  6,620,000.00! 158,400.99 3,500,000) 7,006, 452.15 
sa st, Bemeawwersce 10, 585,000.00) 73, 749. 45).........- 10, 658, 749.45) 18,810,000.00| 462,744.10) 4,200,000) 25, 731, 493.5 
Ca ea 1, 113, 367. 70 1 | =eppeene | 1,122, 597.42) 2, 190, 000. 00 48,291.01; 1,725,000) 1, 635, 888.4 
Vermont............ ey Sretieee 656, 342. 98 I ie ceccsinten 64. 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81) 575, 000) 1, 388, 645.04 
nen. aime «a Seeeeeeres 4, 300,000.00) 21, 153.45)... 4, 321, 153.45) 7,475,000.00| 183,336.92) 2,950,000! 9, 029, 490.37 
Washington......... re eke ee ee ee ensueulocdmaninhnaincen | 12,975,602.61| 134, 744.43)........____| 13, 110, 347.0 
West Virginia....... RR eeeeenere or 3, 580, 467.76) 22,754. 62)........_. | 3,612,222.38 10,078,000.00| 176,815.21; 8,600,000 5, 267, 037.8 
ae 1934 11, 482, 150.48) 12, 344,734.03) 431, 201.84) 1,000,000! 23, 258,176.35 15,406,155.72 709,282.27, 6,100,000 33, 273, 614.4 
Wyoming. .......... | FE SR RR tb aie i) SO DR pee 1, 632, 467. 75 17, 769. 54 1, 650, 237.2 
| 





1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 


Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the follow 


ing States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
2 Includes $40,561,886.43 credited by the U.S. Treasury to the unemployment trust funds of 13 States and 2 Territories which had no law in 1936, but whieh 


enacted a State unemployment compensation law during 1937 
3 Earnings are sents of 


year. 
* Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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expended balance of $113 million remained out of 
the $500 million appropriated to the old-age re- 
serve account for the year. The appropriation to 
the reserve account for the present fiscal year 
reappropriates this unexpended sum in addition 
to a new appropriation of $360 million. In a re- 
yised budget statement issued on July 12, the 
President allocated the amount of $410 million for 
transfer to the old-age reserve account during the 
present fiscal year. 

The level to which unemployment benefit pay- 
ments rose during the past fiscal year is indicated 
in part by the amount of withdrawals from the 
unemployment trust fund. During 1936-37 only 
$1.0 million was requisitioned for benefit payments. 
In contrast to this, $195.7 million was withdrawn 
in 1937-38. During 1936-37 only 1 State with- 
drew funds for benefit payments; during the past 
year 24 States and the District of Columbia made 
withdrawals. By the end of June 1938 the State 
of New York alone had withdrawn a total of $50.0 
million from its account in the fund. Since States 
requisition funds in advance of payments to bene- 


ficiaries, the month-to-month figures for with- 
drawals do not indicate with any degree of pre- 
cision the volume of benefit payments made during 
any specific month. In the future, however, 
average withdrawals during quarterly or yearly 
periods should correspond fairly closely to the 
actual volume of benefit payments made during 
these longer periods. 

The uncertainty of general economic conditions 
has been reflected in the divergent movements of 
a number of different indexes. Four preliminary 
estimates of the trend of the volume of unemploy- 
ment through the month of May are shown in 
chart I. Each of these preliminary estimates in- 
dicates that unemployment in May was substan- 
tially higher than in April. The estimated in- 
creases range between 123,000 and 498,000 
persons. During the same period the Federal 
Reserve index of factory employment, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, decreased from 79.2 to 77.6, 
while the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
factory pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, declined from 70.7 to 69.4. The Federal 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment 
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Reserve employment index showed a greater drop Similar declines occurred between April and co 
in durable goods industries than in the nondu- May in the indexes which measure other aspects in 
rable goods industries. The widespread decline in of business activity. The adjusted index of in. ad 
pay rolls, upon which social security taxes are dustrial production of the Federal Reserve Board an 
levied, is further reflected in the income payment declined from 77 to 76, although the unadjusted in 
series of the Department of Commerce, which de- _index showed no change. Analysis of the compo. , 

creased in May for the ninth successive month. nents of the Federal Reserve index indicates that Ta 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified ' by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury and advances authorized and those certified as of July 31, 1938, ' 


for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 o 


{In thousands of dollars) 







































































Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board as of July 31, 1938, for direct assistance and administration of 
public assistance 
Total advances certified for the fiscal year | Advances authorized for first quarter of | Advances certified for first quarter of fiscal 
State 1937-38 fiscal year 1938-39 year 1938-39 
Aid to de- Aid to de- | Aid to de-|,, _ 
Old-age Aid to the Old-age Aid to the Old-age Aid to the 
Total pendent Total : ndent Total | pendent | 
assistance | PYaren | Diind assistance Peildren blind assistance] children | 4 
mal a oe 
a $208, 429. 2 |$178, 184.3 | $25,080.8 | $5, 164.1 |$54,782.7 |$46,727.5 | $6,879.5 | $1, 175.7 |$35, 869.4 | $30, 765.1 $4, 367.4 $736.9 Ariz 
— |__| —-——- Arka 
0S Sea 1, 239.0 908. 2 311.0 19. 452.6 338.3 105, 8 8. 298.7 232. 1 61.9 | 47 Calif 
TT 144. 5 144.5 (?) () 45.4 45.4 () () 27.6 27.6 (3) | @ Colo 
i ciercenesenconnen 930. 9 657. 2 236. 4 $7.3] 3015] 237.8 53.8 9.9 186. 3 147.7 32. 5 | 4 Cont 
BE cnaduatescanccce 1, 313.9 1,061.5 209. 1 43.3 333. 5 274.9 49.0 9.6 202. 6 169.9 27.3 44 Dela 
“SSE 19, 745.3 | 17,346.8 1, 428.0 970.5 | 6,051.4 | 5,384.5 396. 3 270.6 | 3,910.9 | 3,481.7 | 252.0 171.2 Dist 
Sh ccigsnebencncces 6, 208. 7 5, 665. 8 452.1 90.8 | 1,521.9) 1,373.1 121.7 27.1 991.7 891.0 82.0 | 14.7 Flori 
ee 2, 267.4 2, 267.4 () 0 593. 6 593. 6 () 0 394.0 394. 0 (*) 0 
Delaware-.._............-. 261.1 198. 6 62.5 (*) 62.7 47.2 15. 5 () 41.5 31.5 10.0 () Geor; 
District of Columbia--- 625. 4 424.4 180. 4 20.6 186. 5 122.6 56.3 7.6 119.0 77.9 36.4 47 Haw: 
ER i TET 2, 264. 6 2, 192.8 @ 71.8 637.8 617.6 (’) 20.2 398. 4 304.4 (*) 40 Idahe 
| Illino 
Sl ctnctioneseenases 1,841.2 1,474.4 310.3 56.5 585.8 454.6 110.9 20.3 346. 5 265. 6 68. 2 | 127 India 
RE 266. 9 130.7 127.9 8.3 79.6 37.3 42.3 0 53.9 24.0 | 29. 9 | 0 lowa. 
SE 1, 420. 6 1, 116.7 264. 5 39.4 361.5 285. 6 65.9 10.0 237.3 188. 0 2.7 64 Kans 
TENE 12, 855. 7 12, 855. 7 () (*) 3, 429.1 3, 429. 1 @) ) 2, 282.9 2, 282. 9 (*) | (*) Kent 
ie ARR 5, 730.8 4, 045.7 1, 432.2 252.9! 1,715.0] 1,233.6 415.3 66.1 | 1,105.7 800. 5 264. 8 404 
| ETI: 5,072.7 4,981.1 () 91.6 | 1,565.5 | 1,526.0 ) 39.5 | 1,033.7) 1,011.5 (3) 22 Main 
RE 1, 840.6 1, 433. 9 342.0 64.7 865. 9 688. 7 153.6 23.6 593. 6 77.8 102.3 13.5 
Kentucky-....... - 1, 982. 2 1, 982. 2 @) (*) 573.5 573.5 @) @) 370.3 370.3 (*) j (3) Mery 
+ AE 2, 325. 8 1, 559. 8 751.0 15.0 662. 4 418.4 232. 1 11.9 448. 5 285. 0 155. 8 2.7 Mass: 
2 TT 782.0 445. 0 185.3 151.7 462.0 364.8 49.7 47.5 301. 1 235. 4 33. 3 | 324 sit 
| Minn 
Maryland................ 2, 630. 7 1, 699. 9 855. 0 75.8 744.6 462.7 263.6 18.3 492.7 304. 3 177.0 14 Missi 
Massachusetts_.......... 11, 955.4 | 10,883.0 945.3 127.1 35.3 0 0 35.3 23.3 @) | 0 | 23 Missc 
Michigan 8, 328.2 6, 570. 7 1, 693. 1 64.4 | 2,302.6 2,007.9 277.3 17.4] 1,557.2] 1,407.1 | 139.0 | iL! Mont 
8, 496. 4 7, 839.0 585. 4 72.0} 2,152.9] 1,963.6 169. 6 19.7 | 1,404.8} 1,296.8 | 97.3 | 10.7 Nebre 
425.1 425.1 0) () 216. 1 216. 1 @) @) 142.8 142.8 (2) | Neva 
6, 210.6 5, 983. 8 226.8 () 1, 896. 0 1, 726. 8 169. 2 @) 1,081.1 908.3 82.8 (’) New | 
1,586.3 | 1,435.2 140.9 10.2 476.7 413.1 63. 6 0 321.8 279. 3 | 2.5 0 E 
2, 624. 3 2, 092. 8 476.5 55.0 775. 4 642.8 117.8 14.8 525. 2 435. 5 | 80.6 g! New. 
236. 6 236. 6 (?) () 74.0 74.0 0) () 43.1 43.1 | (2) | @® New | 
614.3 521.2 55.0 38.1 0 0 0 0 0 @) | 0 sae 
New Jersey.............- 3, 843. 9 2, 619. 5 1, 152.4 72.0 1,101.1 725.0 355. 4 20.7 710.9 458. 8 238. 7 13.4 North 
New Merxico........._..- 434.4 273.7 142.1 18. 6 41.9 26.2 13.9 1.8 41.9 26. 2 13.9 L§ Ohio... 
New York..............- 18, 122.6 | 14,092.8 3,734.7 295.1 | 4,877.3 3,549.0 1, 262.7 65.6 | 3,149.6 | 2,303.9 812.9 328 Oklah 
North Carolina... ...... 1, 684. 4 1, 190.1 340. 4 153.9 638. 3 452.7 144.0 41.6 419. 1 295. 3 97.0 m8 Orego: 
North Dakota... .......- 804. 6 699.7 104.9 0 222. 1 206. 5 15. 6 0 135. 6 135.6 | 0 0 Penns 
Se REAR 15,618.4 | 13,850.2 1, 349. 5 409.7 | 4,898.3 | 4,416.2 366. 3 115.8 | 3,343.3 | 3,042.1 226, 8 | 744 Rhode 
Ch 6ccccrcenccoes 5, 630. 9 4, 874.4 637.3 119.2 349. 2 296. 9 34.8 17.5 232. 9 198. 0 23. 2 | 1L7 
a 2, 147.7 1, 929. 9 153.3 64.5 691 3 618.7 52.4 20.2 428. 6 388.4 28.0 | 122 South 
Pennsylvania. ........... 16, 462.5 | 12, 880.5 2, 609. 0 973.0 | 3,743.8 | 3,068.8 675.0 () 2,473.5 | 2,023.5 | 450.0 (*) South 
Rhode Island_........_.. 771.2 643. 9 127.3| (@) 220.8} 181.9 33.9} () 145.3] 120.3 | 25.0) @® june 
South Carolina... ...... 1,010.8 828.3 138.7 43.8 554.0 436. 1 97.3 20.6 388. 5 305. 5 | 69.3 iat J Utah. 
South Dakota_..........- 1, 308. 5 1, 300. 6 () 7.9 532.3 528. 6 () 3.7 370. 4 368. 7 (3) Li a 
, ESS 1, 706. 8 1, 087.8 567.0 52.0 797.5 564.0 201. 3 32.2 553. 4 400. 7 | 129. 5 | m2 wen 
EL ATT: 9,375.7 | 9,375.7 (2) () 2,412.6 | 2,412.6 @) () 1,589.4 | 1,589.4 | (?) ; & woe 
Sl iichinpinuedesscones 2, 170.6 1, 799. 5 331.7 39.4 632. 1 535. 1 87.4 9.6 418.8 354.9 57.5 64 we . 
_ — ae 471.6 424.8 31.0 15.8 141.6 131.1 6.8 3.7 95. 3 88.8 | a4 woe 
Virginia. _--....--.-.-..-. (?) (*) () (2) (*) () (?) (*) (2) (3) M | @ yom 
Ww Sareea 6, 184. 1 5, 148.7 863. 8 171.6 | 1,501.8} 1,290.1 154. 1 48.6 996. 9 73.9 90.7 | 323 ie 
West Virginia............ 2, 241.6 1, 737.0 436. 6 68.0 567.9 409. 3 137.9 20.7 359. 1 259. 7 86. 2 | 13.2 ; 
Ww amtinebednered 5,704.2} 4,444.7] 1,007.2 252.3 | 1,574.5] 1,217.9 288. 5 68.1 | 1,002.7 773.0 185. 3 | “4 A 
Wyoming................ 507. 5 393.8 83.2 30.5 1 98.2 17.9 7.4 738.0 62.4 11.0 | 46 pm 
2A 
1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration in whic 
the types of public assistance under the Security Act. This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations incurred Certifies 
for pa: its to reci ts, which include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and exclude administrative expense. F Sor 
1 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
Source’ Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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considerably larger decreases than were apparent 
in the combined index occurred in the individual 
adjusted indexes for automobiles, iron and steel, 
On the other hand, the adjusted 
index for manufactures remained stable, and that 


and minerals. 


for textiles increased three points. The value of 
construction contracts awarded decreased one 
point in May, when adjustment is made for 
seasonal variation, while the unadjusted figure 
showed an increase of two points. 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: ' Advances? for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and advances authorized as of July 31, 1938, for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 


{In thousands of dollars] 












































Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board as of July 31, 1938, for— 
Administration of unem- 
ployment compensation | Unemployment compense-| Employment ten 
State and employment services 
First quar- First quar- First quar- 
Total, fiscal | ‘ter, fiscal | Fiscal year | ‘ter, fiscal | Fiscal year | ‘ter, fiscal 
y year 1938-39 year 1938-39 year 1938-39 
SE es ae a en ee eS $42, 255.9 $10, 264.9 $27, 878. 1 $8, 210.3 $14, 377.8 $2, 054.6 
Ee Ainctinncncwetindsoniadniisamendiadidedeeen to 713.6 159.9 473.6 129.7 240. 0 30.2 
tlc daccantpncieecene tcc ckesniactoesibdnssivttbekeonpeaaaianbiadmenciaaia at 31.0 6.2 31.0 ® L..ccstdonneeescivunecdiamaian 
Rico 5 nscnininscnininemepbencacqinaiatdiamnapilaainliaamaaeaaien 303. 2 77.5 202. 1 66.0 101.1 11.5 
Scr sc ci cckccidoastinn ts uleidigé akouieamilabiadaaeiaaeamasaaaane eae 171.2 51.3 171.2 TT as Se 
i  dchaciupsnatdanwciianananecseaemiiaminmbedadbeaamanaal 3, 458.8 83.7 2, 479.4 0 979.4 83.7 
Nt hitnninniiicnambannion dedbudegubetdaimmincnmendid thie, 100.9 29.8 100.9 CO ree ee ee 
Sepneetiont liseli dheictbabidie tanaetidhddessen dxeeinirelciondtunincniaenmaaeaeee 1, 217.0 425.3 834.7 335.9 382.3 89.4 
ebosianieidpaiiaeicbamontadad 138.4 33.8 138. 4 7) eae Oe 
District 0 of Columbia. faaae 366. 9 101.9 270.7 69.4 96.2 32.5 
ipubidddbddiamsikincndasdeovidionstentitnbaskabntimaametl 191.9 0 191.9 DS Enactccccescdeasenee 
ictieiteabbieinidaaighaubiinhmintenaitignnendiuidaienseudadaiian tae 225.8 145.3 225. 8 |) ae 94.2 
IIIc deste ncialesichipiscsacininiosiaiaieienaicieniadehiniaaiebtanaiddaabiek eiiaeiiiaieaesameaamee 98.8 27.8 98.8 |» | ee Se eee 
Tl dihnitidelitinnnntagnadesctuhaineseniiilameadlce oman 126. 4 87.4 126. 4 0 | Renae. 23.4 
SIMI Niiclincheus eashinsicsaiodidubeninhsintiinneedbiddabibalaamaenemtenea Timi 362. 4 197.1 362. 4 ) 4) eee ee ee 
Indiana... __- icitipdicliibchiadensinaduwiandsiaiaimnanmineceaeak ae eae 1, 566.7 534.3 1, 078.9 372.8 487.8 161.5 
etc tiatinncutsertit: india. c euisaispsnnesnichguninacieneleiamasiciaih iain eee 204.6 193.0 209. 9 136.1 84.7 56. 
ES SR TL eS Se 131.2 54.0 131.2 es RE 
sade 223.0 80. 1 223.0 | «5 G ee See 
SLUG is ccsinenddaasmnbedactccpegedinhsaxniemeugiadedasita 655. 0 176.3 411.7 150.3 243.3 26.0 
i inicicniininnsnbibdnadsticnadsndsusdcudensmiicme 494.4 126.8 319.4 106. 9 175.0 19.9 
aint hs cin nisindins dreadieboeucinoyiman 813.2 257.3 541.9 199.9 271.3 57.4 
I asc incsyininsigsnninstiereciatisnislneamdiseaiiieuias tale dea 2,717.7 676.7 1, 897.4 575.9 820.3 100. 8 
erin netncibielimnirundmaiecumaniodaenanenteenac: Lean 1, 261. 5 791.7 744.8 667.7 516.7 124.0 
EE aknewithis unduhnansischinctucndsibedseunaeseie 1, 090. 5 315.8 668. 1 263. 5 422. 4 52.3 
ye ge 289. 5 78.7 189. 0 62.8 100. 5 15.9 
issouri_ 251.2 0 251. 2 
Ee ivibiidicrendncigixninheeeiaseasnabdicheaindia 108. 8 29.7 108. 8 
ihn atincnaminboiinadpenienichsabinoaaudianed cin bias 88.3 37.7 88.3 
ict od kainwandiaihanksnniéddcdscnameiiasssel ae 109.9 0 109. 9 
I issnccsinconnasenimuionssnedsaaiiicas dae 390. 9 97.3 269. 0 
New Jersey. ......._- | 521.1 212.8 521. 1 
bh acsitntemnedinphapuiirsenandebandiaiind eee a aaa 48.9 24.0 48.9 
New York._..__. 6, 994.9 1, 709.0 3, 658. 5 
seine nadnndisnnasntihienammmedidemaiae 1, 120.1 37.9 740.8 
North Dakota 106. 4 19.2 106. 4 
Eek dvi mac cntdikdnariarhibineingainniabaaaibaaninee. 482. 4 210.4 482. 4 
Oklahoma... 203.7 67.3 203. 7 
SR adbbithtbinnscedecthanenssccoadddednssuns 698. 7 186.9 542.9 
SII si in5 onipaysdereaenicaiccocinanee ane 6, 890. 1 1, 251.4 4, 210.8 
Rhode Island 730.3 179.1 592. 6 
South Carolina 4.0 101.1 269. 4 
South Dakota ERTIES Gt EPPS SEL m9 19.5 58.9 
yn WE ARS 605. 0 176.9 344.1 
Ten Raina eenbnhat npn and dshscmeneetenbiahnabentiiadaind a tina 1, 925. 7 229.0 750. 6 
— distspactélnnscdsdkinh-nwebubacinuansiieeieineanieamae 254. 6 70. 4 183. 5 
— pice talmestaintdia’ 246. 3 69. 2 164.8 
pruinis SGT AR 724.1 193.3 496. 1 
I tiikinncnvecedcusacendeonnniamninadieed ein 142.5 50.1 142.5 
West Virginia. ESN 8 BEE FES SS 882.2 257.5 588. 4 
—-- RSLS 1, 194.8 302. 6 733. 4 
RE aE Ey aot es 88.5 20.9 88.5 
! 








! Advances certified or authorized by the 
ment compensation program; this table 


§ppropriations to the employment service. 


? Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation, which is not necessarily the 


does not include Federal grants by the U. 


Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the 
8. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act nor State or local 


uirements of the unemploy- 





in which the certification is made. By June 30, 1938, 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


F Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


CLARK, JANE PERRY 

The Rise of a New Federalism: Federal-State 
Cooperation in the United States. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 347 pp. 


In this study of the types of Federal-State relationships 
the author discusses informal cooperation, agreements 
and compacts, cooperative use of government personnel, 
interdependent law and administration, grants-in-aid, 
and Federal credits for State taxation. The utilization 
by the Social Security Act of the last two devices is brought 
out ip detail. An extensive bibliography is included. 


Corte, Davin CusHMan; Drener, Cari; LaAn- 
DAUER, CaRL; and Jonnson, GERALD W. 
The American Way. New York, London: 
Harper, 1938. 171 pp. 


The basic principles of the social security program 
appear at various points in this collection of contributions 
to the Harper essay contest on “The American Way.” 
Mr. Coyle’s insistence on security as “almost the same as 
liberty itself’? is the most explicit formulation of the 
theme. 

Mr. Dreher urges action toward solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. Mr. Landauer finds the universal 
trend to be in the direction of economic as well as political 
equality. Two “essentials’’ discussed by Mr. Johnson 
are the “dignity of the individual’ and “a reasonable 
respect for reality in politics.” 

Diamonp, Herpert MayNarp 

“Let Them Work!’’ American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C., Vol. 47, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 
706-710. 


The statutory provision for retirement from regular 
employment as a condition of the receipt of old-age bene- 
fits is analyzed in this article. Professor Diamond urges 
that older persons be permitted to work and draw benefits. 


Kimmet, Lewis H. 

Cost of Government in the United States, 1935- 
1937. New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 1938. 163 pp. (National Industrial 
Conference Board Studies No. 240.) 


A statistical and analytical study of governmental 
expenditures, tax collections, the Federal deficit, the public 
debt, and social security finances. Comparisons are made 
with the tax loads and national debts of Canada, Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. The chapter on “Social 
Security Finances’’ contains a consideration of the fiscal 
provisions of the statutes, an inquiry into whether the 
levies are taxes or contributions, and a section on “Impli- 
cations of Social Security Financing.” 


Kuznets, SIMON 


Commodity Flow and Capital Formation. Yol, 
I. New York: National Bureau of Economie 
Research, 1938. 505 pp. 


This volume is described by the author as the first of 
two in a study “devoted primarily to the measurement of 
durable capital goods, volume of construction, and changes 
in inventories” from 1919 through 1935. It is “largely 4 
detailed account of the data and statistical devices used, 
the decisions made at each stage of the inquiry, the assump. 
tions implicit in the statistical operations and the probable 
effects of these assumptions on the reliability of 
the results.” The summary consolidates the detailed 
analyses presented in the preceding parts. 


MaANEs, ALFRED 

Insurance: Facts and Problems. Selected Lee- 
tures on Business Administration and Eco 
nomics. New York, London: Harper, 1938. 182 
pp. (Indiana University, Patten Foundation 
Series, Vol. 1.) 


This book consists of 12 lectures delivered at Indians 
University and elsewhere. The purpose as stated in the 
preface is ‘‘to show the unity of all insurance matters and 
to give an impetus to the consideration of insurance not 
only as a business, but as a basis of economic life, as 4 
mixture of capitalistic and collectivistic principles, 4 
science which has not yet been recognized or popularized 
in all countries.”’ 
relation between private insurance and social insurance, 
the economic and social importance of insurance, the cal- 
culation and classification of risks, reinsurance, prevention 
of risks, and workmen’s compensation. 


MAxweELL, J. A. 

“Commonwealth Grants to States in Au 
tralia.’”’ American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 28, No. 2 (June 1938), pp. 267-274. 

A concise description of Australia’s method of adjusting 
the financial relations between the National Government 
and the States. The two principal systems of grante— 
that of 1927 on the debt service of the States, and the 
special grants developed since 1933 by the Common 
wealth Grants Commission—are outlined. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL 

Proceedings, Thirty-first Annual Meeting, Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 27-28, 1937. Madi 
son, Wis.: Straus Printing Co., no date. 168 pp. 


Of some 15 addresses at this meeting, 8 are directly 
concerned with the Social Security Act. Problems of ut 
employment compensation, interstate agreements, old- 
age assistance, and aid to dependent children are discussed, 
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principally in their relationship to the office of State attor- 
ney general. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Soctat SEcurRITY 
Social Security in the United States, 1938. A 
Record of the Eleventh National Conference on 
Social Security, New York City, April 8 and 9, 
1938; Together with a Census of Social Security 
in the United States. New York: American 
Association for Social Security, Inc., 1938. 253 pp. 


The principal topics in this report are: ‘‘Newer Prob- 
lems and Trends in Old Age Security’’; “‘Basic Problems of 
Unemployment Insurance Administration’; “The Fiscal 
Problems in Social Security’’; and ‘‘The Need for National 
Health Insurance.” The administrators and other experts 
discuss chiefly the possibility of improving the present 
systems. Questions are raised concerning categorical 
assistance versus general relief, Federal and State relation- 
ships, social security finance, administrative simplification, 
elimination of political interference, and public-health and 
health-insurance developments. 


Suick, A. A. 

“Training for Rural Case Work.” Sociology 
and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 22, No. 6 
(July 1938), pp. 538-544. 


Professor Smick urges that rural case workers receive 
graduate training in schools in rural communities. The 
land-grant colleges are suggested as the most desirable 
institutions for the purpose, and a suggested content for 
such training programs is outlined. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. 

“The Influence of Disparity of Incomes on Wel- 
fare.”’ American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, 
Vol. 44, No. 1 (July 1938), pp. 25-35. 


This article presents statistical data in continuance of the 
author’s researches in 295 cities of the United States. Dr. 
Thorndike computes the variability of amounts paid for 
rent (or its equivalent if the home is owned), taking this 
information as a measure of disparity of income for the 
cities’ families. His indexes of “G’’ for goodness and of 
“P” for quality of population, as obtained from various 
known statistical items, are correlated with parity of 
income. His finding is that ‘‘parity for parity’s sake is a 
false god.” Improvement of the quality of a city’s popu- 
lation, including an increase in family incomes, is said to be 
& more desirable social goal than the attainment of parity 
as such. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Biemitter, ANDREW AND HANNAH 

“Medical Rift in Milwaukee.”’ Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 27, No. 8 (August 1938), pp. 418- 
420. 
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The development of the Milwaukee Medical Center is 
outlined. The authors bring out in some detail the opposi- 
tion encountered, support by organized labor, press atti- 
tudes, and standards of care at the Center. ‘“Group- 
practice,” states the conclusion, “* * * is the logical 
and reasonable way to bring modern medical care to people 
in a way so that most of them can pay for it.” 


Brown, LEAHMAE 

Group Purchase of Medical Care by Industrial 
Employees. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity, Industrial Relations Section, 1938. 53 pp. 


This study describes several representative medical- 
service and group-purchase plans which were selected for 
consideration because of their recognized merit. Chapters 
also deal with ‘“The Problem of Medical Care” and “‘Atti- 
tude of Organized Medicine Toward Group Purchase 
Plans.” A bibliography is provided. 

Datty, Epwin F. 

“Summary of the State Progress Reports on 
Maternal and Child-Health Services for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1937.” The Child, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Vol. 2, No. 12 (June 1938), pp. 250-251. 

Dr. Daily, director of the Maternal and Child-Health 
Division of the Children’s Bureau, summarizes in this 
article the kinds and amounts of local services and post- 


graduate staff training effected under the maternal and 
child-health provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Dawson, MARSHALL 

“Claims Administration in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation.”” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
D. C., Vol. 46, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 1321-1345. 


The relatively simple administrative methods applied to 
workmen’s compensation in Canada are contrasted with the 
situation in the United States. Mr. Dawson finds that 
pumerous changes over the past 15 years in this country 
have produced little or no improvement in our oldest type 
of social insurance. Better personnel standards for insur- 
ance examiners, as well as simplification of administrative 
procedure, are recommended to reduce the present empha- 
sis on controversial aspects of workmen’s compensation. 


DeArmonp, FRED 

“Socialized Medicine is a Reality.” Nation’s 
Business, Washington, D. C., Vol. 26, No. 6 
(June 1938), pp. 17, 94-97. 


Mr. DeArmond gives a critical account of the Group 
Health Association of the District of Columbia. Findings 
of the recent National Health Survey, as well as English 
and German statistics, are cited to support the assertion 
that health insurance or government financing of sickness 
costs encourages malingering. 


Dorn, Harotp F. 
“The Relative Amount of Ill-Health in Rural 
and Urban Communities.”” Public Health Reports, 
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Washington, D. C., Vol. 53, No. 28 (July 15, 1938), 
pp. 1181-1195. 

,This article summarizes the findings of a number of 
surveys. It is noted that by all standards of measure- 
ment, “rural residents possess definite advantages over 
urban residents.’’ On the other hand, larger cities have a 
lesser incidence of illness than smaller cities, urban health 
being in direct ratio to the size of the community. 


Fat, I. S. 

“Roads Ahead in Health Security.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 27, No. 7 (July 1938), 
pp. 382-383. 

The author points out some of the health security ques- 
tions that have already been faced in different phases of 
the social security program. After discussing the hazards 
due to sickness, he indicates four general objectives ‘‘that 
are crystallizing out of current discussion.’’ These are: 
(1) expansion of social insurance to aid temporary and 
permanent disability—probably to correspond with 
present programs of either temporary or permanent bene- 
fits; (2) expansion of the present public-health program; 
(3) providing arrangements for otherwise self-supporting 
people to obtain needed medical services; (4) improving 
the quality of sickness service standards where they are 
now inadequate. 

Fereuson, GRACE 

“What Constitutes Adequate Aftercare for the 
Rural Crippled Child?” Social Work Technique, 
Los Angeles, Vol. 3, No. 4 (July-August 1938), 
pp. 135-142. 

Case studies of crippled children are cited to bring out 
the author’s contention that personal and social handicaps 
require treatment no less than physical disabilities. Prin- 
ciples are outlined for a program to assure such care in 
rural communities. 

Morris, Woopsrince E. 

“Nutrition Program in a State Health Depart- 
ment.’”” American Journal of Public Health, New 
York, Vol. 28, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 718-722. 

Dr. Morris is director of the Division of Maternal and 
Child Health, Delaware State Board of Health. His 
paper describes the program of public education in the 
dietary improvement of health which was conducted dur- 
ing the 1936-37 school year in a rural Delaware county. 
Funds for the program were made available through the 
Social Security Act. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


CrowpEr, FARNSWORTH 

“Who Pays the Pensions?’ Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 27, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 376-380, 
397. 

A discussion of the old-age assistance situation in 
Colorado. Political developments and personalities, the 


allocation of the ‘‘welfare dollar,’’ and the general tax 
situation in the State are described in relation to the 








amendment to the Colorado Constitution authorizing 
monthly pensions of $45. 


GLASSBERG, BENJAMIN 

Across the Desk of a Relief Administratoy. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 
1938. 48 pp. 


Mr. Glassberg, superintendent of the Department of 
Out-Door Relief in Milwaukee County, here records 
objectively his administrative experiences from January 14 
to February 11, 1938. The result is a new kind of welfare 
document, showing something of the manifold duties ang 
problems typical of metropolitan relief. Nearly 50 topics 
are briefly treated, including relief finance, family budgets, 
transient problems, appeals, prosecutions for fraud, aid to 
the aged and to dependent children, and refusal to accept 
assignment to WPA employment. 


MacNer, Dovetas H. 

Seven Years of Unemployment Relief in New 
Jersey, 1930-1936; A Report Prepared for the 
Committee on Social Security. Washington, 
D. C.: Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, 1938. 307 pp. 


Mr. MacNeil was formerly manager of the Research 
Division of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration, and his work, as the foreword states, is ‘‘an espe 
cially thorough analysis’ of New Jersey’s experience, 
Relief backgrounds, administrative organization, standards 
of eligibility and of different types of care, as well as the 
various phases of work relief, emergency relief, and the 
Works Program, are treated comprehensively. Financial 
data include Federal, State, county, and municipal figures, 
types of taxes and of borrowing, and a comparison between 
the costs of relief and of general government. Personnel 
standards and salary scales are also described. 


SmitH, A. DEeLAFIELD 

“A Department of Public Welfare and the Office 
of the State’s Attorney-General.” 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 2 (June 1938), pp. 
216-229. 


A discussion of the effect of new welfare concepts, intro 
duced by legislation, upon the relationship between 4 
public-welfare department and the State attorney general 
The author suggests that “any argument based on the 
customary practices of the agency has great weight and 
should be freely used when the right to exercise discretion 
is at stake.” 


Tue Onto INSTITUTE 
Public Aid in Ohio, 1937. Columbus, June 
1938. 41 pp. Processed. 


This summarization of available data indicates that the 
total expenditures for public relief in Ohio during 198 
amounted to about $142 million. This total amount i 
distributed by type of program, and the expenditure for 
each program, as well as the total, is broken down bY 
source of funds. Expenditures for the entire year and 
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numbers of recipients for December are shown, by counties, 
for the WPA, general relief, old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind programs. The 
total amount of aid extended under these programs is 
reduced to a per capita basis and population rates are 
likewise presented, by counties, for each type of assistance. 


U.S. DepARTMENT OF Lasor. Women’s Bureau 

Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago, 1937, 
by Harriet A. Byrne and Cecile Hillyer. (Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 158.) Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 84 pp. 


The report summarizes the findings of a survey made in 
1937, in which the case histories of 604 unattached women 
were studied. Illness, employability, duration of depend- 
ency, living conditions, and personal history are among the 
subjects studied, and the authors have included recom- 
mendations for future action. 


State Publications Received 
ALABAMA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiIc WEL- 
FARE 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ending 
September 30, 1937. Montgomery, 1938. 128 pp. 


The first 38 pages of this second annual report outline 
the main developments during the period covered. The 
remaining portion includes 55 tables, 9 schedules, and 2 
exhibits which give a comprehensive picture of Alabama 
welfare activities. 

Inurnois. DepartTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE 

The Illinois Plan of Fiscal Control of the Division 
of Old Age Assistance, by John C. Weigel and 
Fletcher C. Kettle. Springfield: The Depart- 
ment, no date. 68 pp. 


A detailed description, illustrated with forms, charts, 
and photographs, of the comprehensive plan developed in 
Illinois for old-age assistance accounts, recordkeeping, 
and flow of operations. 


Kansas. Strate Boarp or SociraL WELFARE 

A Report to the State Advisory Committee on 
Medical Care for Public Assistance Recipients. 
Topeka, May 1938. 44 pp. Processed. 


This study reports on the administration and cost of 
medical care to public-assistance recipients in Kansas. 
As a result of the findings, the State Advisory Committee 
on Medical Care recommended a contract between the 
county board of social welfare and the members of the 
county medical society as the most desirable county plan 
for supplying medical aid to public-assistance recipients. 
Payment to physicians would be made on a lump-sum 
or controlled fee schedule basis. The Committee fur- 
ther recommends the establishment of a committee of 
Physicians selected by the medical society to act as a 
liaison committee between the county board of social 
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welfare and the physicians practicing medicine within 
the county. 


Kansas. State Boarp or Soca WELFARE. 
Divis1on OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Medical Assistance in Kansas. (A Report to 
the State Advisory Committee on Medical Care 
for Public Assistance Recipients with the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee.) Topeka, May 
1938. 35 pp. Processed. (Research Study No. 4.) 
This research study, made at the request of the com- 
mittee, includes a report of the administration and cost of 


medical care to public-assistance recipients in Kansas. 
The recommendations of the committee also appear. 


LoviIsIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE 

Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics.1 Baton 
Rouge. 16 pp. Monthly. Supplement, 14 pp. 
Monthly. 


This bulletin, prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, presents a review of the month, and tables, 
charts, and maps showing data on the three special types 
of assistance as well as other public assistance. Other 
services and certification to Works Progress Administration 
are also shown. The statistics contained in the supple- 
ment are for administrative use only. Details by parishes 
for the three special types as well as other assistance are 
shown in tables, charts, and maps. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS 
Division oF Oup AGE 


New JERSEY. 
AND AGENCIES. 
ASSISTANCE 

Old Age Assistance: Annual Report for the 
Period July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937. Trenton, 
May 1938. 28 pp. (Publication No. 35.) 

This is the first annual report of the Division, although 
two biennial reports have been issued previously. Ac- 
tivities covered include those following the reduction in 
age limit from 70 to 65 years in July 1936. 

New York. State Boarp or Socia, WELFARE 

Social Welfare in New York State—January 1, 
1937—December 31, 1937. Albany, March 1, 1938. 
6 pp. 

Summary report of the soci: l-welfare program in New 
York State in the year ended December 31, 1937. It 
contains a section on public assistance, covering the three 
special types of public assistance and home relief. A 
section on nonrelief services is also included. 

NortH Carouina. State Boarp or CHARITIES 
AND Pusiic WELFARE 

Survey of County Homes in North Carolina. 
Special Report. Raleigh,nodate. 18pp. Proc- 
essed. 


1 For other State statistical bulletins received, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 68-72. 
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Data on the cost of the 85 county homes and farms in 
North Carolina are presented in this report. The influence 
of the social security program on the population of these 
homes is discussed. A summary of facts and of proposed 
plans for consolidation of these homes is incorporated in 
the report. 


Norts Dakora. 
CURITY 

Special Report on County Poor Farms. 
marck, January 1938. 4 pp. 

Gives results of an investigation made by workers 
engaged in child-welfare services in North Dakota, in- 
cluding the number of children residing in county poor 
farms, their ages, the status of their parents, and plans for 
removal of some of the children. Some data on residents 
65 years of age and over also are included. 


DEPARTMENT OF SocrAL SeE- 


Bis- 


PENNSYLVANIA. State DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

Study of Average General Assistance Grants by 

Size of Case, April 30, 1938. Harrisburg, June 


1938. 13 pp. Processed. 


This study analyzes, by counties, the effect of case size 
(number of persons) upon the amounts of average weekly 
general-assistance grants per case and per person; and also 
the relationship between size of case and the percentage 
actually granted of maximum allowances. 


PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA County Boarp. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc ASSISTANCE 

Current Family Incomes of WPA _ Workers. 
Philadelphia, May 1938. 15 pp. 

The findings of this study of a random sample of Works 
Progress Administration cases show that the great ma- 
jority of these families in Philadelphia would return to the 
direct relief rolls if their WPA employment were dis- 
continued. Data as tothe amount of income, the duration 
of WPA employment, their wages, and their attitude 
toward this type of employment, as well as family charac- 
teristics, are presented. 


Souta Dakota. Strate DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
Special Report on County Poor Farms—January 
1938. Pierre, May 1938. 4 pp. Processed. 
This report presents data on the number of residents of 
county poor farms, and gives particular emphasis to the 
number of children included and the plans which have 
been made to transfer some of these children to other 
types of care. 
TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
Pusiic WELFARE 
Assistance and Services. 
28 pp. Processed. 
This pamphlet, prepared by the Public Relations Sec- 
tion, Division of Research and Statistics, presents in- 


Nashville, no date. 
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formation regarding the chief functions and activities of 
the Welfare Division of the State Department of Instity. 
tions and Public Welfare and includes a short discussion 
of the laws and policies providing for each of these fung. 
tions. 


Tennessee Public Welfare Record.’ 
First issue, February 1938. 16 pp. 
This official publication presents articles of interest to 


those in the public-welfare field, book reviews, editorial 
from other publications, and news items. 


Nashville, 


Vireinia. State DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Wy. 


FARE 
Twenty-Seventh and Twenty-Eighth Annual Re 
ports * * *; For the Two Years Ending Jum 
80, 1987. Richmond, 1937. 157 pp. 


This report consists of four parts: I, General Administra. 
tion (which covers the administrative organization and 
operations of the State Department of Public Welfare); 
II, State Institutions; III, County and City Institutions 
IV, Private Philanthropy. The report presents detailed 
financial data on various types of public and private wel- 
fare services in Virginia. 


WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SrEcurmy 
Report for the Year April 1, 1937—March 81, 
1988. Olympia, June 1938. 31 pp. Processed. 


The State Department of Social Security was created 
by 1937 legislation and replaced the Department of 
Public Welfare as of April 1, 1937. The first annual re 
port thus covers 1 year of the new organization. 


West Viroinia. Strate DepartTMENT oF Pusu 


ASSISTANCE 
Relief in West Virginia, January, February, 
and March 1938.1 Wheeling, 1938. 8 pp. Proc 
essed. 


This statistical report indicates, by counties, the relative 
proportions of the relief load borne by the State Depart 
ment of Public Assistance and the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. The percentage relation of the number d 
families receiving assistance from these two sources # 
the total number of families in 1930 is also shown for each 
county. 





Aspects of Public Assistance Budgeting in Wet 
Virginia, 1938-39. Wheeling, June 1938. 18) 
pp. Processed. 


Following an introductory summary of relief trends i | 
the State since 1932, this report discusses the method 
which have been employed to arrive at a tentative alloc 
tion among the counties of the funds which the Department 
expects to have available for special types of public assist | 
ance and general relief during the fiscal year 1938-39. 


' 
1 For other State statistical bulletins received, see Social Security Bullait 
Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1988), pp. 68-72. 
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Strate Pension DEPARTMENT 
Madison, 


WISCONSIN. 5 
Old Age Assistance in Wisconsin. 


May 10, 1938. 15 pp. 


An informational pampblet in question-and-answer form, 
with some statistical data to April 1938. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


AnpEeRSON, NELS 
The Right to Work. 
Books, 1938. 152 pp. 


This is a simply written account of the accomplishments 
of the Works Program. Emphasis is placed on the social 
utility of the work done. Questions such as the best type 
of work relief, the nature of the unemployed, their ability 
to work, the almost limitless opportunity for valuable 
Government work projects, and the problem of paying for 
the program are treated. 


New York: Modern Age 


Anprews, Eimer F. 

“Should Unemployment Compensation Be Based 
on Earnings or on Need?’ American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 28, No. 2 
(June 1938), pp. 53-56. 

Mr. Andrews notes the contention made by some ob- 
servers that American unemployment compensation pay- 
ments should be modeled on the British features of flat 
payments and dependency allowances. He cites data 
from the February 1938 report of the British Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee as illustrative of the 
difficulties inherent in such provisions. Retention of the 
earnings basis of benefits is suggested. 


Bence, Evcene J. 

“How the Employer Can Reduce Unemploy- 
ment Taxes.”’ Society for the Advancement of 
Management Journal, New York, Vol. 3, No. 3 
(May 1938), pp. 99-102. 

After a brief description of merit rating, with special 
attention to the Ohio law, the article notes the “four 
main avenues through which reduction in unemployment 
can be effected.’’ These are manufacturing, marketing, 
personnel, and management. In each field suggestions 
are made for stabilizing production and minimizing labor 
turn-over. The author is director of training at the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 

Bowers, Guenn A. 

“The First Three Years of Unemployment 
Insurance in New York State.” Address Before 
the New York City Control, Controllers Institute 
of America, March 24, 1938. Reprint from The 
Controller, New York, May 1938. 7 pp. 

Mr. Bowers, who was for 3 years executive director of 
the New York State Division of Placement and Unem- 


ployment Insurance, makes a number of suggestions for 
simplifying the unemployment compensation system. He 
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explains in some detail why he favors administrative 
simplification, extension of coverage to small firms, adoption 
of merit rating (in New York), provision for extended 
benefits when insurance is exhausted, and the adoption 
of wage scales for benefit payments. 


Carroui, Mouurs Ray 

“The Costs of Administering Unemployment 
Compensation.”” American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vol. 47, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 
696-702. 

The German system of unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration is outlined. The author has emphasized the 


points where administrative simplification and economy 
have been effected. 


Conen, Percy 

Unemployment Insurance and Assistance in 
Britain. London, Toronto: George G. Harrap & 
Co., 1938. 272 pp. 


To a comprehensive account of the development of 
British unemployment insurance and assistance, Mr. 
Cohen has added a description of the current status of 
these two closely related schemes. The historical portion 
follows the form of his earlier work on the British System 
of Social Insurance, in presenting the changes year by year. 
Sections are devoted to the present measures for unem- 
ployment insurance and unemployment assistance. The 
Appendix includes statistical data and the text of the 
Unemployment Assistance Regulations, 1936. 


Davis, Este.ue 

“Determination of Employability.” Social 
Work Technique, Los Angeles, Vol. 3, No. 4 (July- 
August 1938), pp. 157-163. 

A discussion from the social worker’s viewpoint of the 
following bases for determining employability: (1) physical 
conditions; (2) mental conditions; (3) environmental con- 


ditions and family responsibility; (4) economic conditions; 
and (5) “highest and best use.’’ 


Houianper, E. D., anp WEeLLEMEYeER, J. F., Jr. 

“Can Employment Service Reports Be Used to 
Measure Unemployment?” Part I. Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, D. C., Vol. 46, No. 6 
(June 1938), pp. 1456-1464. 

The authors compare the active file of the United States 
Employment Service with the results of the National Un- 
employment Census of November 1937. They conclude 
that when unemployment compensation benefits become 
payable in all the States, “the active file not many months 
hence will provide at least a usably accurate cross section 
of the unemployed population, as it might be measured by 
a voluntary registration.” 

Matruews, JAMEs L. 

Unemployment Compensation in California— 
Today and Tomorrow. Address Before the Tenth 
Annual Session of the Institute of Government, 
University of Southern California, June 14, 1938. 


OE. 





Sacramento: California State Printing Office, 1938. 


8 pp. 

Suggestions are made by the chairman of the California 
Unemployment Reserves Commission toward simplifying 
operations through adoption of wage classes, improvement 
of the employer-employee relation, more efficient handling 
of itinerant labor, clarification of the administrative cost 
problem, and greater administrative unity for unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment offices. 
Ricumonp, A. C. 

“The Action of Voluntary Organisations to Pro- 
vide Occupation for Unemployed Workers in Great 
Britain.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 37, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 644-651. 

Describes the spare-time activities carried on throughout 
England under the leadership of the National Council of 
Social Services. 

SvensKA HANDELSBANKEN. INDEX 

Measures to Combat Unemployment in Sweden 
Since 1929. Supplement to Svenska Handels- 
banken Jndez, June 1938. Stockholm, 1938. 20 
pp- 

A summary, with numerous statistical tables, of recent 
Swedish policies of public works and cash relief for the un- 
employed. The change in national policy after July 1933, 
receives special attention. Principal sources of informa- 
tion are listed. 

U. S. Census or Partia, EmpltoyMent, UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, AND OccupaATIONS, 1937 

Final Report on Total and Partial Unemploy- 
ment, United States Summary, with Data for Geo- 
graphic Divisions, Cities, and States. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 
135 pp. 

Final Report on Total and Partial Unemploy- 
ment for Geographic Divisions, Including Data 

for Registrants in Each Industry Group by Occu- 
pational Group. (Supplement to the United 
States Summary.) Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. 89 pp. 


The previously issued State reports of the 1937 volun- 
tary census of unemployment provided detailed geographi- 
calinformation. The two final reports are more general in 
scope. They contain comprehensive analytical tables as 


to age, race, sex, and occupations for the totally unem, 

ployed, emergency workers, and the partially unemployed, 

These are given for the country as a whole, for the Stg 

and—in the Supplement to the United States Summary— 

for geographic divisions. 

U. S. EmpioymMent ServIce. 
STANDARDS AND RESEARCH 

Survey of Employment Service Information; 
Analysis of the Characteristics of More Thap 
4,000,000 Applicants in the Active File Inventory, 
November 1937, and of Placements During the 
Period from April 1, 1937, to February 1, 1938, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. 142 pp. 

“The present survey discusses in some detail operations 
of the Employment Service through 1937, up to the eve of 
the first large-scale operations of unemployment compensa 
tion activitiesand * * * indicates briefly some of the 
effects of that program on Employment Service activities,” 
Warp, E. E. 

“A Sample of Unemployment in Victoria.” 
Economic Record, Melbourne (Australia), Vol. 14, 
Whole No. 26 (June 1938), pp. 23-38. i 

Trade-union estimates and sample studies by the 
Victoria Department of Labour are used by Professor Ward — 
to throw light on totai unemployment, age distribution, — 
occupational characteristics, length of unemployment, and — 
“hard-core”? unemployment in the State of Victoria. 


DIVISION op 


State Publications Received 


Lovuis1aNA. DereparRTMENT oF LABOR 
Report * * * for the Period August 1936 to 
April 19388. New Orleans, 1938. 15 pp. 


Includes data for the Unemployment Compensation 
Division and the Employment Service. 


Uran. InpustriaL Commission. UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION DiIvIsION 

First Annual Report. Salt Lake City, 1938 
29 pp. Processed. 

“This report covers the operations of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division for the last 4 months of 1936 
and the calendar year ending December 31, 1937, and the 
Utah State Employment Service from November | # 
December 31, 1937.” 
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